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PREFACE. 



Since the work of Davies appeared in 1725, no 
English scholar has edited the Academica. In-Germany 
the last edition with explanatory notes is that of 
Goerenz, published in 1810. To the poverty and un- 
trustworthiness of Goerenz's learning Madvig's pages 
bear strong evidence; while the work of Davies, though 
in every way far superior to that of Goerenz, is very 
deficient when judged by the criticism of the present 
time. 

This edition has grown out of a course of Inter- 
collegiate lectures given by me at Christ's College 
several years ago. I trust that the work in its present 
shape will be of use to undergraduate students of the 
Universities, and also to pupils and teachers alike in 
all schools where the philosophical works of Cicero 
are studied, but especially in those where an attempt 
is made to impart such instruction in the Ancient 
Philosophy as will prepare the way for the completer 
knowledge now required in the final Classical Exami- 
nations for Honours both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
My notes have been written throughout with a prac- 
tical reference to the needs of junior students. Duiing 
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the last three or four years I have read the Academica 
with a large uumber of intelligent pupils, and there is 
scarcely a note of mine which has not been suggested by 
some 'diflGiculty or want of theirs. My plan has been, 
firsty to embody in an Introduction such information 
concerning Cicero's philosophical views and the lite- 
rary history of the Acadernica as could not be readily 
got from existing books; next, to provide a good text; 
then to aid the student in obtaining a higher know- 
Ledge of Ciceronian Latinity, and lastly, to put it in 
his power to learn thoroughly the philosophy with 
which Cicero deals. 

My text may be said to be founded on that of 
Halm which appeared in the edition of Cicero^s philo- 
sophical works published in 1861 under the editorship 
of Baiter and Halm as a continuation of Orelli's second 
edition of Cicero's works, which was interrupted by the 
death of that editor. I have never however allowed 
one of Halm's readings to pass without * carefully 
weighing the evidence he presents; and I have also 
studied all original criticisms upon the text to which I 
could obtain access. The result is a text which lies 
considerably nearer the MSS. than that of Halm. My 
obligations other than those to Halui are sufficiently 
acknowledged in my notes ; the chief are to Madvig*8 
little book entitled Emendationes ad Cicerords libroa 
PhUo8ophico8, published in 1825 at Copenhagen, but 
never, I believe, reprinted, and to Baiter's text in the 
edition of Cicero's works by himself and Kayser. In 
a very few passages I have introduced emendations of 
my own, and that only where the conjectures of other 
Editors seemed to me to depart too widely from the 
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MSS. If any apology be needed for discussing, even 
sparingly, in the notes, questions of textual criticism, 
I may say that I have done so from a conviction that 
the very excellence of the texts now in use is depriving 
a Classical training of a great deal of its old educa- 
tional value. The judgment was better cultivated 
when the student had to fight his way through bad 
texts to the author's meaning and to a mastery of the 
Latin tongue. The acceptance of results without a 
knowledge of the processes by which they are obtained 
is worthless for the purposes of education, which is 
thus made to rest on memory alone. I have therefore 
done my best to place before the reader the arguments 
for and against different readings in the most impor- 
tant places where the text is doubtful. 

My experience as a teacher and examiner has 
proved to me that the students for whom this edition 
is intended have a far smaller acquaintance than they 
ought to have with the peculiarities and niceties of 
language which the best Latin writers display. I have 
striven to guide them to the best teaching of Madvig, 
on whose foundation every succeeding editor of Cicero 
must build. His edition of the De Finibvs contains 
more valuable material for illustrating, not metely the 
language, but also the subject-matter of the Academical 
than all the professed editions of the latter work in 
existence. Yet, even after Madvig's labours, a great 
deal remains to be done in pointing out what is, and 
what is not, Ciceronian Latin. I have therefore added 
very many references from my own reading, and from 
other sources. Wherever a quotation would not have 
been given but for its appearance in some other work, 
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I have pointed out the authority from whom it was 
taken. I need hardly say that I do not expect or 
intend readers to look out all the references given. It 
was necessary to provide material by means of which 
the student might illustrate for himself a Latin usage, 
if it were new to him, and might solve any linguistic 
difficulty that occurred. Want of space has compelled 
me often to substitute a mere reference for an actual 
quotation. f 

As there is no important doctrine of Ancient Phi- 
losophy which is not touched upon somewhere in the 
Academical it is evidently impossible for an editor to 
give information which would be complete for a reader 
who is studying that subject for the first time. I have 
therefore tried to enable readers to find easily for 
themselves the information they require, and have 
only dwelt in my own language upon such philosophi- 
cal difficulties as were in some special way bound up 
with the Academica. The two books chiefly referred 
to in my notes are the English translation of Zeller's 
Stoics, Epicv/rea/ns and Sceptics (whenever Zeller is 
quoted without any further description this book is 
meant), and the Historia Fhilosophiae of Ritter and 
Preller. The pages, not the sections^ of the foui'th 
edition of this work are quoted. These books, with 
Madvig's Be FinibuSy all teachers ought to place in 
the hands of pupils who are studying a philosophical . 
work of Cicero. Students at the Universities ought 
to have constantly at hand Diogenes Laertius, Sto- 
baeus, and Sextus Empiricus, all of which have been 
published in cheap and convenient forms. 

Although this edition is primarily intended for 
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junior students, it is hoped that it may not be without 
interest for maturer scholars, as - bnnging together 
much scattered information illustrative of the Acade- 
mica, which was before difficult of access. The present 
work wiU, I hope, prepare the way for an exhaustive 
edition either from my own or some more competent 
hand. It must be regarded as an experiment, for no 
English scholar of recent times has treated any portion 
of Cicero's philosophical works with quite the purpose 
which I have kept in view and have explained above. 
Should this attempt meet with favour, I propose to 
edit after the same plan some others of the less known 
and less edited portions of Cicero's writings. 

In dealing with a subject so unusually difficult 
and so rarely edited I cannot hope to have escaped 
errors, but after submitting my views to repeated re- 
vision during four years, it seems better to publish 
them than to withhold from students help they so 
greatly need. Moreover, it is a great gain, even at 
the cost of some errors, to throw off that intellectual 
disease of over-fastidiousness which is so prevalent in 
this University, and causes more than anything else 
the unproductiveness of English scholarship as com- 
pared with that of Germany. 

I have only to add that I shall be thankful for 
notices of errors and omissions from any who are in- 
terested in the subject. 

JAMES S. REID. 

Chbist's College, Cambridge, 
December, 1873. 



EEBATUM. 

P. 6?, lin, 18, Skiiei po88(t insert esse. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



I. Cicero as a Student of Philosophy and M<vn, of 

Letters: 90 — ^45 b.c. 

It would seem that Cicero's love for literature was 
inherited from his father, who, being of infirm health, 
lived constantly at Arpinun^, and spent the greater 
part of his time in study ^ From him was probably- 
derived that strong love for the old Latin dramatic 
and epic poetry which his son throughout his writings 
displays. He too, we may conjecture, led the young 
Cicero to feel the importance of a study of philosophy 
to serve as a corrective for the somewhat narrow 
rhetorical discipline of the time*. 

Cicero*s first systematic lessons in philosophy werQ 
given him by the Epicurean Phaedrus, then at Kome 
because of the unsettled state of Athens, whose lec^ 
tures he attended at a very early age, even before he 
had assumed the toga virilis. The pupil seems to 
have been converted at once to the tenets of the 

1 J)e Leg, n. § 3. 

• Cf. De Or, 11. § i with ii. §5. 

B. C. 1 
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master \ Phaedros remained to the end of his life 
a friend of Cicero, who speaks warmly in praise of 
his teacher's amiable disposition and refined style. He 
is the only Epicurean, with, perhaps, the exception of 
Lucretiiis, whom the orator ever allows to possess 
any literary power *• Cicero soon abandoned Epicu- 
reanism, but his schoolfellow, T. Pomponius Atticus, 
received more lasting impassions from the teaching 
of Phaedrus. It was probably at this period of their 
lives that Atticus and his friend became acquainted 
with Patro, who succeeded Zeno of Sidon as head of 
the Epicurean school*. 

At this iime (i. e. before 88 B. c.) Cicero also heard 
the lectures of Diodotusthe Stoic, with whom he studied 
chiefly, though iXiot ^exclusively, the art of dialectic\ 
This art, which *€icero adeems so important to the 
orator that he cadis at 'Hftbbreviated eloquence,'' was 
then the monopoly of tthe iStoic schooL For some 
time Cicero spent all his «days with Diodotus in the 
severest study, but he seems nenwer to have been much 
attracted by the general Stoic teaching. Still, the 
friendship between the two lasted till the death of 
Diodotus, who, according to. a fashion set by the Boman 
Stoic circle of the time of Scipio and Laelius, became 
an inmate of Cicero's house, where he died in b. c. 59, 
leaving his pupil heir to a not inconsiderable property*. 
He seems to have been one of dihe most accomplished 

^ AdFam. xiii. i, Phaedrus nobis,... «imi pneri essexnns, 
i;alde at philosophns probabatnr. 

' jy. D. I. § 93, Fhaedro nihil elegantina, nihil humanins. 
' AdFam, xiii. i. 
* Brutui^ § 309. 
fi AdAtt. II. 20, §6. 
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men. of his time, and Cicero's feelings towards Hm 
were those of gratitude, esteem, and admiration'. 

In the year 88 B. c. the celebrated Philo of Tjarissa, 
then head of the Academic school, came to Bome, one 
of a number of eminent Greeks who fled from Athens 
on the approach of its siege during the, Mithridatic 
war. Philo, like Diodotus, was a man of versatile 
genius: unlike the Stoic philosopher, he was a perfect 
master both of the theory and the practice of oratory. 
Cicero had scarcely heard him before all inclination for 
Epicureanism was swept from his mind, and he sur- 
rendered himself wholly, as he tells us, to the brilliant 
Academic*. Smitten with a marvellous enthusiasm he 
abandoned all other studies for philosophy. His zeal 
was quickened by the conviction that the old judicial 
system of Bome was overthrown for ever, and that the 
great career once open to an orator was now barred^ 

We thus see that before Cicero was twenty years 
of age, he had been brought into intimate connection 
with at least three of the most eminent philosophers of 
the age, who represented the three most vigorous and 
important Greek schools. It is fair to conclude that 
he must have become thoroughly acquainted with their 
spirit, and with the main tenets of each. His own 
statements, after every deduction necessitated by his 
egotism has been made, leave no doubt about his dili- 
gence as a student. In his later works he often dwells 
on his youthful devotion to philosophy*. It would be 
unwise to lay too much stress on the intimate connec- 

^ Ad Fam. xm. i6. T, D. v. § 113. Acad. 11. § 115. 

* Brutus, § 306. ^ Ibid, 

* Bep, I. § 7. T. D. V. § 5. Dc Off, 11. §§ 3, 4. D« Fato, 

§^. 

1—2 
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tioh whicli subsisted between the rbetorical and the 
ethical teaching of the Greeks; but there can be little 
doubt that from the great rhetorician Molo, then 
Rhodian ambassador at Rome, Cicero gained valuable 
information concerning the ethical part of Greek 
philosophy. 

During the years 88—81 B. c, Cicero employed' 
himself incessantly with the study of philosophy, law, 
rhetoric, and belles lettres. Many ambitious works 
in the last two departments mentioned were^written by 
him at this period. On Sulla^s return to the city after 
his conquest of the Maxian party in Italy, judicial 
affiiirs once more took their regular course, and Cicero 
appeared as a pleader in the courts, the one philosophic 
orator of Rome, as he not unjustly boasts ^ For two 
years he was busily engaged, and then suddenly left^ 
Rome for a tour in Eastern Hellas. It is usually 
supposed that he came into collision with Sulla through 
the freedman Chrysogonus, who was implicated in the 
case of Roscius. The silence of Cicero is enough t# 
condemn this theory, which rests on no better evidence 
than that of Plutarch* Cicero himself^ even when 
mentioning his speech in defence of Roscius, never 
assigns any other cause for his departure than his 
health, which was being undermined by his passionate, 
style of oratory ^ 

The whole two years 79 — 77 B.c. were spent in 
the society of Greek philosophers and rhetoricians. 
The first six months passed at Athens, and were almost 
entirely devoted to philosophy, since, with the exception 

1 Cf. Brutiu, §§ 312, 322. 
* Cf. Brutus, §§ 312,3 14, 316. 
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of Demetrius Syrus, there were no eminent rhetorical 
teachers at that time resident in the city\ By- the^ 
advice of Philo himself*, Cicero attended the lectures of 
that clear thinker and writer, as Diogenes calls him*,- 
Zeno of. Sidon, now the head of the Epicurean school. In 
Cicero's later works there are several relferences to his 
teaching. He was biting and sarcastic in speech, and 
spiteful in spirit, hence in striking contrast, to Patro 
and Phaedrus*. It is curious to find that Zeno iff 
numbered by Cicero among those pupils and admireis 
of Cameades whom he had known*. Phaedrus was 
now at Athens, and along with Atticus who loved him 
beyond all other philosophers®, Cicero spent much time 
in listening to his instruction, which was eagerly dis- 
cussed by the two pupils ^ Patro was probably in« 
Athens at the same time, but this is nowhere explicitly 
stated. Cicero must at this time have attained an 
almost complete . familiarity with the Epicurean doc- 
trines. 

There seem to have been no eminent representatives 
of the Stoic school then at Athens. Nor is any men- 
tion made of a Peripatetic teacher whose lectures 
Cicero might have attended, though M. Pupius Piso, a 
professed Peripatetic, was one of his companions in this 
sojourn at Athens®. Only three notable Peripatetics- 
were at this time living. Of these Staseas of Naples, 
who lived some time in Piso's house, was not then at 
Athens*; it is probable, however, from a mention of 

1 Brutus, § 315. « N, D. i. § 59. 

' VII. I, § 35. 

* Of. N, D. I. § 93 mth Ad Fam. xiii. i, § iv 

8 Ac. I. § 46. « D.F. V. § 3. 

7 D. F. I. § 16. 8 Z), F. v; § 6, etc. » D. F. v. § 8. 
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liim iu the De Oratare, that Cicero knew him through 
Piso. Diodorus^ the pupil of Critolaus, is frequently 
named by Cicero, but never as an acquaintance, Cra- 
tippus was at this time unknown to him. 

The philosoplier from whose lessons Cicero certainly 
learned most at this period was Antiochus of Ascalon, 
now the representatiye of a Stoicised Academic school. 
Of this teacher, however, I shall have to treat later, 
when I shall attempt to estimate the influence he ex- 
ercised over our author. It is sufficient here to say 
that on the main point which was in controversy 
between Philo and Antiochus, Cicero still continued 
to think with his earlier teacher. His later works, 
however, make it evident that he set a high value on 
the abilities and the learning of Antiochus, especially 
in dialectic, which was taught after Stoic principles. 
Cicero speaks of him as eminent among the philoso- 
phers of the time, both for talent and acquirement'; 
as a man of acute intellect'; as possessed of a pointed 
style '; in fine, as the most cultivated and keenest of 
the philosophers of the age*. A considerable friend- 
ship sprang up between Antiochus and Cicero ', which 
was strengthened. by the fact that many friends of the 
latter, such as Piso, Varro, Lucullus and Brutus, more 
or less adhered to the views of Antiochus. It is im- 
probable that Cicero at this time became acquainted 
with Aristus the brother of Antiochus, since in the 
Academical he is mentioned in such a way as to show 
that ho was unknown to Cicero in b. c. 62. 

1 Ac. n. § 4, ^ 16. § 69. 

» Ad Att. XIII. 19, § 5. -4 Ac, II. § 113. 

• Ac. II. § 1 13. Ve Le(^, i. § 54- « 11. § u. 
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The main purpose of Cicero while at Athens Had 

been to learn philosophy; in Asia and at Eiiodes he 

devoted himself chiefly to rhetoric^ under the guidance 

of the most noted Greek teachers, chief of whom was 

his old friend Molo, the coryphaeus of the Bhodian 

school'. Cicero, however, formed while at Rhodes one 

friendship which largely influenced his views of phi- » 

losophy, that with Posidonius the pupil of Panaetius, 

the most famous Stoic of the age. To him Cicero 

makes reference in his works oftener than to any other 

instructor. He speaks of him» as: the- greatest of the 

Stoics'; as a most notable philosopher, to visit whom 

Pompey, in the midst of his eastern campaigns, put 

himself to much trouble^; as a minute inquirer \ He 

is scarcely ever mentioned without some expression of 

afiection, and Cicero tells us that he read his works 

more than those of any other author ^ Posidonius 

wafi at a later time resident at Borne, and stayed in 

Cicero's house. Hecato the Khodian, another pupil of 

Panaetius, may have been at Bhodes at this time. • 

Mnesarchus and Dardanus, also hearers of Panaetius, 

belonged to an earlier time, and although Cicero was 

well acquainted with the works of the former, he does 

not seem to have known either personally. 

Prom the year 77 to the year 68 B.C., when the 

series of letters begins, Cicero was doubtless too busily 

engaged with legal and political aflairs to spend much 

time in systematic study. That his oratory owed 

much to philosophy from the first he repeatedly insists; 

1 BrvOm^ § 316. 

' Horteruius, fragm. 18, ed. Nobbe. 

» r. D. n. § 61. * Z)« Div, I. § 13a « D. F. I. § 6. 
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and we know from bis letters that it was his later 
practice to refresh his style by much study of the 
Greek writers, and especially the philosophers. During 
the period then, about which we have little or no in- 
formation, we may believe that he kept up his old 
knowledge by converse with his many Eoman frielids 
who had a bent towards philosophy, as well as with 
the Greeks who from time to time came to Eome and 
frequented the houses of the Optimates; to this he 
added such reading as his leisure would allows The 
letters contained in the first book of those addressed to 
Atticus, which range over the years 68 — 62 B.C., af- 
ford many proofs of the abiding strength of his passion 
for literary employment. In the earlier part of this 
time we find him entreating Atticus to let him have a 
library which was then for sale; expressing at the 
same time in the strongest language his loathing for 
public affairs, and his love for books, to which he looks 
as the support of his old age\ In the midst of his 
busiest political occupations, when he was working his 
hardest for the consulship, his heart was given to the 
adornment of his Tusculan villa in a way suited to his 
literary and philosophic tastes. This may be taken as 
a specimen of his spirit throughout his life. He was 
before all things a man of letters; compared with lite- 
rature, politics and oratory held quite a secondary 
place in his affections. Public business employed his 
intellect, but never his heart. 

The year 62 released him from the considship and 
enabled him to indulge his literary tastes. To this 
year belong the publication of his speeches, which were 

' Ad Ait, 1, 10 Kudiiu . 
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crowded, he says, with the md^slms of philosophy^; 
the history of his consulship, in Latin and Greek, the 
Greek version which he sent to Posidoiuus being mo- 
delled on Isocrates and Aristotle; and the poem on his 
consulship, of which some fragments^remain. A year 
or two later we find him reading with enthusiasm the 
works of Dicaearchus, and keeping up his acquaint- 
ance with living Greek philosophers'. His long lack 
of leisure seems to have caused an almost unquench- 
able thirst for reading at this time. His friend Paetus 
had inherited a valuable library, which he presented 
to Cicero. It was in Greece at the time, and Cicero 
thus writes to Atticus : " If you love me and feel sure 
of my love for you, use all the endeavours of your 
Mends, clients, acquaintances, freedmen, and even 
slaves to prevent a single leaf from being lost... Every 
day I find greater satisfaction in study, so far .as my 
forensic labours permit*." At this period of his life 
Cicero spent much time in study at his estates near 
Tusculum, Antium, Formiae, and elsewhere. I dwell 
with greater emphasis on these facts, because of the 
idea now spread abroad that Cicero was a mere dab- 
bler in literature, and that his works were extempore 
paraphrases of Greek books half understood. In truth, 
his appetite for every kind of literature was insatiable, 
and his attainments in each department considerable. 
He was certainly the most learned Boman of his age, 
with the single exception of Varro, One of his letters 
to Atticus* will give a fair picture of his life at this 
time. He especially studied the political writings of 

1 IHd, n. I, § 3. N, D. i. § 6. ^ Ad Att. n. a. 

* Ibid. I. 20. Cf. ti, I, § n. ^ u, 6. 
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the Greeks, such as Theophrastus and DicaearchiiB\ 
He also wrote historical memoirs after the fashion of 
Theopompus*. 

The years from 59 — 57 B.c. were years in which 
Cicero's private cares overwhelmed all thought of other 
occupation. Soon after his return from exile, in the 
year 56, he describes himself as "devouring literature" 
with a marvellous man named Dionysius', and laugh- 
ingly pronouncing that nothing is sweeter than uni- 
versal knowledge. He spent great part of the year 55 
at Cumae or Naples "feeding upon" the library of 
Faustus Sulla, the son of the Dictator*. Literature 
formed then, he tells us, his solace and support, and 
he would rather sit in a garden seat which Atticus* 
had, beneath a bust of Aristotle, than in the ivoiy 
chair of oflSice. Towards the end of the year, he was 
busily engaged on the De OraJtor e^ a work which 
clearly proves his continued familiarity with Greek 
philosophy*. In the following year (54) he writes 
that politics must cease for him, and that he therefore 
returns unreservedly to the life most in accordance 
with nature, that of the student*. During this year 
he was again for the most part at those of his country 
villas where his best collections of books were. At 
this time was written the De Repvhlica^ a work to 
which I may appeal for evidence that his old philoso- 
phical studies had by no means been allowed to drop^ 
Aristotle is especially mentioned as one of the authors 

^ Ad Att. n. 7 and 16, * Ibid, n, 6,%2. 

' Cf. Ad Alt IV. II with iv. 8 a, * Ibid, iv. 10. 

• Ibid, TV, 16, § a. « Ibid. iv. 16 0, § 10, ed. Nobbe. 

7 Ad Qu, Fr. n. 14. 
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read at this time*. In the year 52 B.a came the De 
Zegibtis, w ritten amid many distracting occupations; a 
work professedly modelled on Plato and the older phi> 
losophers of the Socratic schools. 

In the year 5 1 Cicero, tiben on his way to Cilicia^ 
revisited Athens, much to his own pleasure and that 
of the Athenians. He stayed in the house of Aristus, 
the brother of Antiochus and teacher of Brutus. His 
acquaintance with this philosopher was lasting, if we 
may judge from the affectionate mention in the BrulvA*. 
Cicero also speaks in kindly terms of Xeno, an Epi- 
curean friend of Atticus, who was then with Patro at 
Athens. It was at this time that Cicero interfered to 
prevent Memmius, the pupil of the great Boman Epi- 
curean Lucretius, from destroying the house in which 
Epicurus had livedo Cicero seems to have been some^ 
what disappointed with the state of philosophy at 
Athens, Aristus being the only man of merit then 
resident there*. On the journey from Athens to his 
province, he made the acquaintance of Cratippus, who 
afterwards taught at Athens as head of tibe Peripatetio 
school'. At this time he was resident at Mitylene, 
where Cicero seems to have passed some time in his 
society •. He was by far the greatest, Cicero said, of 
all the Peripatetics he had himself heard, and indeed 
equal in merit to the most eminent of that school ^ 

The care, of that disordered province Cilicia was 
enough to employ Cicero's thoughts till the end of 50* 

1 Ad Qt«. Fr. III. 5 and 6. « § 332. 

' Ai Fam, xiii. i. Ad Att, v. 11, § $. . 

* Ad Att. V. 10, § 5. • De Off, i. § i. • Tim, c. i. 

7 Ct Tim, is. i with De Div, i. § 5. Brutus, § 350, . 
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Yet lie yearned foi* Athens and philosophy. He 
•wished to leave some memorial of himself at the beau- 
tiful city, and anxiously asked Atticus whether it 
would look foolish to btiild a irpoirvkov at the Academia, 
as Appius, his predecessor, had done at Eleusis\ It 
seems the Athenians of the «time were in the habit of 
adapting their ancient statues to suit the noble Komans 
of the day, and of placing on them fulsome inscrip- 
tions. Of this practice Cicero speaks with loathing. 
In one letter of this date he carefully discusses the 
errors Atticus had pointed out in the books De Eepub- 
lica^. His wishes with regard to Athens still kept 
their hold upon his mind, and on his way home from 
Cilicia he spoke of conferring on the city some signal 
favour ^ Cicero was anxious to show Rhodes, with 
its school of eloquence, to the two boys Marcus and 
Quintus, who accompanied him, and they probably 
touched there for a few days*. From thence they went 
to Athens, where Cicero again stayed with Aristus'', 
and renewed his friendship with other philosophers, 
among them Xeno the Mend of Atticus*. 

On Cicero's return to Italy public affairs were in a 
very critical condition, and left little room for thoughts 
about literature. The letters which belong to this 
time are very pathetic. Cicero several times contrasts 
the statesmen of the time with the Scipio he had him- 
self drawn in the De JRepuhlica''; when he thinks of 
Caesar, Plato's description of the tyrant is present to 

1 Ad Att. VI. I, § 26. 3 jji'^, yi^ 2, § 3. 

3 Ibid. VI. 6, ^ 2. 

* IHd, VI. 7, § 3. Ad Fdm. 11. 17, § i. 

? r.D. v: §22. « Ad Att. VII. I, § I. 

7 Ibid^rn, 3,Vtii. 11. • 
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his mind^: -Mrhen lie deliberates about the course be is 

.A 

himself to take, he naturally recals tl^e example of 
Socrates, who refused to leave Athens amid the misrule 
of the thirty tyrants '. It is curious to find Cicero, in the 
very midst of civil war, poring over the book of Deme- 
trius the Magnesian concerning concord"; or employijig 
his days in arguing with himself a string of abstract 
philosophical propositions about ,tyranny^ Nothing 
could more clearly show that he was really a man. of 
books; by nothing but accident a politician. In these 
evil days, however, nothing was long to his taste; 
books, letters, study, all in their turn }>ecame un* 
pleasant*. 

As soon as Cicero had become fully reconciled to 
Ca<esar in the year 46 he returned with desperate 
energy to his old literary pursuits. In a letter written 
to Varro in that year*, he says "I assure you I had no 
sooner returned to Eo;.e th«i I renewed Ly intimacy 
with my old friends, my books." These gave him real 
comfort, and hi^ studies seemed to bear richer fruit 
than in his days of prosperity^. The tenor of all his 
letters at this time is the same : see especially the re- 
maining letters to Varro and also to Sulpicius®, The 
FcMTtitiones Oratoriae, the Paradoxa^ the Oratory and 
the Laudaiio Catonia, to which Caesar replied by his 
Antic(UOj were all finished within the year. Before 
the end of the year the HortensitM and the Be Finihus 
had probably both been planned and commenced, 

\ Ad AtU X. 8, § 6. « Ibid, Yiii. «, § 4. 

J]i>\d, IV. 3 and 4. 
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Early in the following year the Academica, the history 
of which I shall trace elsewhere, was written. 

I have now finished the first portion of my task; I 
have shown Cicero as the man of letters and the student 
of philosophy during that portion of his life which pre- 
ceded the writing of the Academica. Even the evid«ice 
I have produced, which does not include such indirect 
indications of philosophical study as might be obtained 
from the actual philosophical works of Cicero, is suffi-^ 
cient to justify his boast that at no time had he been 
divorced from philosophy*. He was entitled to repel 
the charge made by some people on the publication of 
his first book of the later period — the Hortensita — . 
that he was a mere tiro in philosophy, by the assertion 
that on the contrary nothing had more occupied his 
thoughts throughout the whole of a wonderfully 
energetic life*. Did the scope of this edition allow it, 
I should have little difficulty in showing fi-om a minute 
survey of his works, and a comparison of them with 
ancient authorities, that his knowledge of Greek phi- 
losophy was nearly as accurate as it was extensive. 
So far as the Academica is concerned, I have had in 
my notes an opportunity of defending Cicero's sub- 
stantial accuracy; of the success of the defence I must 
leave the reader to judge. During the progress of this 
work I shall have to expose the groundlessness of many 
feelings and judgments now current which have con- 
tributed to produce a low estimate of Cicero's philo- 
sophical attainments, but there is one piece of unfair- 
ness 'wlbich I shall have no better opportunity of men- 

1 De Bep, i. § 7. T. D. v. § 5, etc. 
•« Ct N,D. I. %J5. 
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Honing than the present. Xt is this. Cicero, the 
philosopher, is made to suffer for the shortcomings of 
Cioero the politician. Scholars who have learned to 
despise his political weakness, vanity, and irresolution^, 
make haste to depreciatehis achievements in philosophy, 
without troubling themselves to inquire too closely 
into their intoinsic value. I am sony to be obliged to 
instance the illustrious Mommsen, who speaks of tibe 
De Legibus as ''an oasis in the desert of this dreary 
and voluminous writer." From political partizanahip, 
and prejudices based on facts irrelevant to the matter 
in hand, I beg all students to free themselves in reading 
the Academica, 



11. The Philosophical Opinions of Cicero, 

In order to define with clearness the position of 
Cicero as a student of philosophy, it would be indis- 
pensable to enter into a detailed historical examination 
of the later Greek schools — ^the Stoic, Peripatetic, Epi- 
curean and new Academic These it would be neces- 
sary to know, not merely as they came from the hands 
of their founders, but as they existed in Cicero's age; 
Stoicism not as Zeno understood it, but as Posidonius 
and the other pupils of Panaetius propounded it; not 
merely the Epicureanism of Epicurus, but that of 
Zeno, Phaedrus, Patro, and Xeno; the doctrines taught 
in the Lyceum by Qratippus; the new Academicism of 
Philo as well as that of Arcesilas amd Cameades; the 
medley of Academicism, Peripateticism, and Stoicism 
put forward by Antiochus in the name of the Old 
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Academy! A, Systematic' attempt to distiiiguish b^^^ 
tween the earlier and later forms of doctrine held by 
these schools is still a great desideratum. Cicero's 
statements concerning any particular school are gener-f 
ally tested by comparing them with the assertions madQ 
by ancient authorities about the earlier representatives 
of the school. Should any discrepancy appear, it is at 
once concluded that Cicero is in gross error, whereas, 
in all probability, he is uttering opinions which would 
have been recognised as genuine by those who were at 
the head of the school in his day. The criticism of 
Madvig even ia ^ot free from this error, as will be 
seen from my notes on several passages of the AcOf* 
d&mica^. As my space forbids me to attempt the 
thorough inquiry I have indicated as desirable, I can 
but describe in rough outline the relation in which 
Cicero stands to the chief schools. 

The two main tasks of the later Greek philosophy 
were, as Cicero often insists, the establishment of at 
criterion such as would suffice to distinguish the true 
from the false, and the determination of an ethical 
standard". We have in the Academica Cicero's view 
of the first problem : that ihe attainment of any infalli-* 
ble criterion was impossible. To go more into det^ 
here would be to anticipate the text of the Lucullus as 
well as my notes. Without further refinements, I 
may say that Cicero in this respect was in substantial 
agreement with the New Academic school, and in op^ 
position to all other schools. As he himself says, the 
doctrine that absolute knowledge is impossible was the 
one Academic tenet against which all the other schools 
1 Esp. I. §§ 26, 37, * Cf. An, II. § ap. . _• 
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veie combined ^ In that which was most distinctirely 
New Academic, Cicero followed the New Academy. 

It is easy to see what there was in such a tenet to 
attxact Cicero. Nothing was more repulsive to his 
nund than dogmatism. As an orator, he was accus- 
tomed to hear arguments put forward with equal 
persuasiveness on both sides of a case. It seemed to him 
arrogant to make any proposition with a conviction of 
its absolute, indestructible and irrefragable trutL 
One requisite of a philosophy with him was that it 
should avoid this arrogance'. Philosophers of the 
highest respectability had held the most opposite 
opinions on the same subjects. To withhold absolute 
assent from all doctrines, while giving a qualified assent 
to those which seemed most probable, was the only 
prudent course*. Cicero's temperament also, apart 
from his experience as an orator, inclined him to 
charity and toleration, and repelled him from the fury 
of dogmatism. He repeatedly insists that the diversi- 
ties of opinion which the most famous intellects dis- 
play, ought to lead men to teach one another with all 
gentleness and meekness\ In positiveness of assertion 
there seemed to be something reckless and disgraceful, 
unworthy of a self-controlled character*. Here we 
have a touch of feeling thoroughly Boman. Cicero 
further urges arguments similar to some put forward 
by a long series of English thinkers from Milton to 
Mill, to show that the free conflict of opinion is neces- 

1 Ac, n. § 7a « D« Div, n. § i. Ac, i. § 45, etc. 

» N. D. I. § I. 

♦ Ct esp. N.D,i.% 5. T. D. it. § 5. 

* De JHv. u. § I. 2^. D. I. § 7, etc. 

B.C. 2 
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sary to iihe progress* of philosophy, which was by that 
very freedom brought rapidly to maturity in Greece* . 
Wherever authority has loudly raised its voice, says 
CicerOy there philosophy hajs pined. Pythagoras' is 
quoted aa a warning example, and the baneful e£EectB 
of authority are often depioted^ The true philosophic 
spirit requires us to find out what can be said for every 
view. It is a poritive duty to discuss aU aspects of 
every question, after the example of the Old Academy 
and Aristotle \ Those who demand a dogmatic state- 
ment of belief are mere busybodies'. The Academics 
glory in their freedom of judgment. They are not 
compelled to defend an opinion whether they will or no^ 
.merely because one of their predecessors has laid it 
down^ So far does Cicero carry this freedom, that in 
the iifth book of the Tuacfulan Disputations, he main- 
tains a view entirely at variance with the whole of the 
fourth book of the De Fimbujs^ and when the discre- 
pancy is pointed out> refuses to be bound by his former 
statements, on the score that he is an Academic and 
a freeman^. "Modo hoc, modo illud probabilius vide- 
tur°." The Academic sips the best of every school^ 
He roams in the wide field of philosophy, while the 
Stoic dares not stir a foot's breadth away from Ohry- 
sippus^^. The Academic is only anxious that people 
should combat his opinions; for he makes it his sole 

1 r. D. II. § 4. « 2^. D. I. § 10. 

» Cf. Ac, II. § 8. ^. D. I. §§ 10, 6^. 

* T. D. 11. § 9. 6 J^. D. I. § 10. 
« lUA, I. § 17. il(^. II. §§ lao, 137. 

f T, D. Y. § 33. 8 Ac, n. § lai. 

* T, D, v. § '82, libas ex omnihiu, 
w^c. n. J^i43. 
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aim, witli Socrates, to rid himself and others of the 
mists of error \ This spirit is even found in LucuUus 
the Antiochean*. While professing, however, this 
philosophic bohemianism, Cicero indignantly repels the 
chaige that the Academy, though claiming to seek for 
the truth, has no truth to foUaw'. The probable is 
for it the true. 

Another consideration which attracted Cicero to 
these tenets was their evident adaptability to the pur- 
poses of oratory, and the fact that eloquence was, as 
he puts it, the child of the Academy*. Orators, poli- 
ticians, and stylists had ever found their best nourish- 
ment in the teaching of the Academic and Peripatetic 
masters \ The Stoics and Epicureans cared nothing 
for power of expression. Again, the Academic tenets 
were those with which the common sense of the world 
could have most sympathy*. The Academy also was 
the school which had the most respectable pedigree. 
Compared with its system, all other philosophies were 
plebeian^. The philosopher who best preserved the 
Socratic tradition was most estimable, ceteris paribus^ 
and that man was Cameades^ 

In looking at the second great problem, that of 
the ethical standard, we must never forget that it was 
considered by nearly all the later philosophers as of 
overwhelming importance compared with the first. 
Philosophy was emphatically defined as the art of 

* r. D. V. § II. 

« Jc, II. § lo. ' N. D. I. § la. 

* Parad, § 2. De Fato, § 3. T. D. i. § 7. De Off, i. § 3. 

* 2>. F. IV. §5. « Paradoxa, § «. 
y T. 2>. I. § 55. De Div. n. § 62. 

» X. D. V. § II. D. JF. n. §§ I and a, etc. 

2-2 
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conduct (a/ra vivendi). All speculative and non-ethical 
doctrines were merely estimable as supplying a basis 
on which this practical art could be reared. This is 
equally true of the Pyrrhonian scepticism and of the 
dogmatism of Zeno and Epicurus. Their logical and 
physical doctrines, wgre mere outworks or ramparts 
within which the ordinary life of the school wad car- 
ried on. These were useful chiefly in case of attack by 
the enemy; in time of peace ethics held the supremacy. 
In this fact we shall find a key to unlock many diffi- 
culties in Cicero's philosophical writings. .1 may in- 
stance one passage in the beginning of the Academica 
Fosteriora^, which has given much trouble to editors. 
Cicero is there charged by Varro with having deserted 
the Old Academy for the New, and admits the charge. 
How is this to be reconciled with his own oft-repeated 
statements that he never recanted the doctrines Philo 
had taught him? Simply thus. Arcesilas, Cameades,. 
and Philo had been too busy with their polemic against 
Zeno and his followers, maintained on logical grounds, 
to deal much with ethics. On the other hand, in tlie 
works which Cicero had written and published before 
the Academicay wherever he had touched philosophy, 
it had been on its ethical side. The works themselves, 
moreover, were direct imitations of early Academic 
and Peripatetic writers, who, in the rough popular 
view which regarded ethics mainly or solely, really 
composed a single school, denoted by the phrase '* Yetus 
Academia." Greneral readers, therefore, who considered 
ethical resemblance as of far greater moment than dia- 

.^ § 13 
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lectical difference, would naturally look upon Cicero as 
a supporter of their " Vetus Academia,'' so long as he 
kept clear of dialectic; when he brought dialectic to 
the front, and pronounced boldly for Carneades, they 
would naturally regard him as a deserter from the. Old 
Academy to the New. This view is confirmed by the 
fact that for many years before Cicero wrote, the Aca- 
demic dialectic had found no eminent expositor. 80 
much was this the case, that when Cicero wrote the 
Academica he was charged with constituting him* 
self the champion of an exploded and discredited 
school ^ 

Cicero^s ethics, then, stand quite apart from his 
dialectic. In .the sphere of morals he felt the danger 
of the principle of doubt. Even in the De Legibus 
when the dialogue turns on a moral question, he begs 
the New Academy, which has introduced confusion 
into these subjects, to be silent'. Again, Antiochus» 
who in the dialectical dialogue is rejected, is in the D^ 
Legilws spoken of with considerable favour". All 
ethical systems which seemed to afford stability to moral 
principles had an stttraction for Cicero. He ^as fas* 
cinated by the Stoics almost beyond the power of re- 
sistance. In resp^ of their ethical and religious 
ideas he calls them *^ great and famous philosophers^," 
and he frequently speaks with something like shame 
of the treatment they had received at the hands of 
Arcesilas and Carneades. Once he gives expression to 
a fear lest they should be the only true philosophers 

^ Cf. esp. N. D. I. § 6. Ac. 11. §§ 11 and 17. 
» De Leg. i. § 39. ' Ibid. i. §§ 55, 56. 

* N. D. I. § 4. 
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after all'. There was a kind of magnificence about thd 
Stoic utterances on morality, more suited to a super- 
human than a human world, which allured Cicero 
more than the barrenness of the Stoic dialectic repelled 
him'. On moral questions, therefore, we often find 
him going farther in the direction of Stoicism than 
even his teacher Antiochus. One great question which 
f divided the philosophers of the time was, whether hap- 
piness was capable of degrees. The Stoics maintained 
that it was not, and in a remarkable passage Cicero 
agrees with them, explicitly rejecting the position of 
Antiochus, that a life enriched by virtue, but unat- 
tended by other advantages, might be happy, but could 
' not be the happiest possible^ He begs the Academic 
and Peripatetic schools to cease from giving an uncer- 
tain sound (balbutire) and to allow that the happiness 
of the wise man would remain unimpaired even if he 
were thrust into the bull of FhalRris\ In another 
pla«e he admite the purely Stoic doctrine that virtue 
is one and indivisible*. These opinions, however, he 
will not allow to be distinctively Stoic, but appeals to 
Socrates as his authority for them^. Zeno, who is 
merely an ignoble craftsman of words, stole them from 
the bid Academy. This is Cicero*B^neral feeling with 
regard to Zeno, and there can be no doubt that he 
caught it from Antiochus who, in stealing the doctrines 
of Zeno, ever stoutly maintained that Zeno had stolen 
them before. Cicero, however, regarded chiefly the 
ethics of Zeno with this feeling, while Antiochus so 

1 T, D. IT. § 53. * Cf. Be Off, in. § 10. 

» r. D. V. §§ 21—31, esp. § 23. * IHd. V. § 75. , 

* J)e Off, II. § 35. • T, D. V. § 34. 
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regarded oliiefly the dialectia It is just in this that 
the difference between Antiochus and Cicero lies. To 
the former Zeno's dialectic was true and Socratic, 
while the latter treated it as un-Socratic, looking upon 
Socrates as the apostle of doubt*. On the whole Cicero 
was more in accord vith Stoic ethics than Antiochus, 
Not in all points, however : for while Antiochus ac- 
cepted without reserve the Stoic paradoxes, Cicero 
hesitatingly followed them, although he conceded that 
they were Socratic'. Again, Antiochus subscribed to 
the Stoic theory that all emotion was sinful; Cicero, 
who was very human in his joys and sorrows, refused 
it with horror^ It must be admitted that on some 
points Cicero was inconsistent. In the Be FiniJbua he 
argued that the difference between the Peripatetic and 
Stoic ethics was merely one of terms; in the Tv^cvicm 
DiapuUUiona he held it to be real. The most Stoic in 
tone of all his works are the Tusculom DuputcUiona and 
the De Ojficm, 

With r^;ard to physics, I may remark at the out- 
set that a comparatively small importance was in 
Cicero's time attached to this branch of philosophy. 
Its chief importance lay in the &ct that ancient theo- 
logy was, as all natural theology must be, an append- 
age of physical scienca The religious element in Ci- 
oero's nature inclined him very strongly to sympathize 
with the Stoic views about the grand universal opera- 
tion of divine power. Piety, sanctity, and moral good, 
were impossible ii;i any form, he thought, if the divine 

^ Ae.i. % i6. 

• Paradoxa, §4. Ac. 11. §§ 136, 137. T. D. in. § 10. 

» iic. n. § 135.. 
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government of the iiniyerse were denied ^ It went to 
Cicero's heart that Oameades should have found it 
necessary to oppose the beautiful Stoic theology, and he 
defends the great sceptic by the plea that his one aim 
was to arouse men to the investigation c^ the truth'. 
At the same time, while really following the Stoics in 
physics, Cicero often believed himself to be following 
Anstotle. This partly arose from the actual adoption 
by the late Peripatetics of many Stoic doctrines, which 
they gave out as Aristotelian. The discrepancy be- 
tween the spurious and the genuine Aristotelian views 
passed undetected, owing to the strange oblivion into 
which' the most important works of Aristotle had 
fallen ^ Still, Cicero contrives to correct many of the 
extravagances of the Stoic physics by a study of Aris- 
totle and Plato. For a thorough understanding of his 
notions about physics, the Timae/us of Plato, which he 
knew well and translated, is especially important. It 
must not be forgotten, also, that the Stoic physics were 
in the main Aristotelian^ and that Cicero was well ' 
aware of the fiaet. 

Very few words are necessary in order to charac- 
terize Cicero's estimate of the Peripatetic and Epicu- • 
rean schools. The former was not very powerfully 
represented during his lifetime. The pluloBophical 
descendants of the author of the Orgomon were noto- 
rious for their ignorance of logic^, and in ethics had 
approximated considerably to the Stoic teaching. While 
not much influenced by the school, Cicero generally 

1 See esp. N, D. i. §§ 3, 4. 
« IWd., also r. 2>. V. § 83. 
' Grote*8 Aristotle^ vol. i. oh. ii. 
* T. D. IV. § 9. D. F, HI. § 41. 
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treats it tenderly for the sake of its great past^ deem- 
ing it a worthy branch of the true Socratic family« 
With the Epicureans the case was different. In phy- 
sics they stood absolutely alone ; their system was 
grossly unintellectualy and they discarded mathematics. 
Their ethical doctrines excited in Cicero nothing but 
loathing ; dialectic they did not use ; and they crowned 
all their errors by a sin which the orator could never 
pardon, for they were completely indifferent to every 
adornment and beauty of language. 



III. The ainh of Cicero in writing his philosophical 

works. 

It is usual to charge Cicero with a want of origin- 
aUty as a philosopher, and on that score to depreciate 
his works. The charge is true, but still absurd, for it 
rests on a misconception, not merely of Cicero's pur- 
pose in writing, but of the whole spirit of the later 
Greek speculation. The conclusion drawn from the 
charge is also quite unwarranted. If the later philo- 
sophy of the Greeks is of any value, Cicero's works are 
of equal value, for it is only from them that we get 
any fall or clear view of it. Any one who attempts 
to reconcile the contradictions of Stobaeus, Diogenes 
Laertius, Sextns Empiricus, Plutarch and other au- 
thorities, will, perhaps feel little inclination to cry out 
against the confusion of Cicero's ideas. Such outcry^ 
now so common, is due largely to the want, which I 
have already noticed, of any clear ex|)csition of the 
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variations in doctrine which the late Greek schools 
exhibited^ during the last two centuries before the 
Christian era. But to return to the charge of want of 
originaUty. This is a virtue which Cicero never 
claims. There is scarcely ond of his works (if we 
except the third book of the De Ojfficiia), which he 
does not freely confess to be taken wholly from Greek 
sources. Indeed at the time when he wrote, origin- 
ality would have been looked upon as a fault rather 
than an excellence. For two centuries, if we omit 
Cameades, no one had propounded anything substan- 
tially novel in philosophy : there had been simply one 
eclectic combination after another of pre-existing te« 
nets. It would be hasty to conclude that the writers 
of these two centuries aie therefore undeserving of our 
study, for the spirit, if not the substance of the doc- 
trines had undergone a momentous change, which ulti- 
mately exercised no unimportant influence on society 
and on the Christian religion itself. 
I, When Cicero began to write, the Latin language 

may be said to have been destitute of a philosophical 
literature. Philosophy was a sealed study to those 
who did not know Greek. It was his aim, by putting 
the best Greek speculation into the most elegant Latin 
form, to extend the education of his countrymen, and 
to enrich their literature. He wished at the same 
time to strike a blow at the ascendency of Epicurean- 
ism throughout Italy. The doctrines of Epicurus had 
alone appeared in Latin in a shape suited to catch the 
popular taste. There seems to have been a very large 
Epicurean literature in Latin, of which all but a few 
scanty traces is now lost. C. Amafinius, mentioned in 
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the Aeademica^^ 'was the first to wiite^ dnd his books 
seem to have had an enonnoTis circulation'. He had 
a large number of imitators, who obtained such a fsEbTour- 
able reception, that, in Cicero's strong language, they 
took possession of the whole of Italj*. Rabirius and 
Catius the Insubrian, possibly the epicure and friend 
of Horace, were two of the most noted of these writers. 
Cicero assigns various reasons for their extreme popu- 
larity: the easy nature of the Epicureen physics, the 
&ct that there was no other philosophy for Latin 
readers, and the yoluptuous blandishments of pleasure. 
This last cause, as indeed he in one passage seems to 
allow, must have been of little real importance. It is 
exceedingly remarkable that the whole of the Boman 
Epicurean literature dealt in an oyerwhelmingly greater 
degree with the physics than with the ethics of Epi- 
curus. The explanation is to be found in the fact that 
the Italian races had as yet a strong practical basis for 
morality in the legal and social constitution of the 
&mily, and did not much feel the need of any specn- 
lative system; while the general decay among the 
educated classes of a belief in the supernatural, accom- 
panied as it was by an increase of superstition among 
the masses, prepared the way for the acceptance of''- a 
purely mechanical explanation of the universe. But 
of this subject, interesting and important as it is in 
itself, and neglected though it has been, I can treat no 
fiirther. 

These Roman Epicureans are continually reproached 

' 1. 8 6. * r. D, IV. § 7.- 

* hnd, IT. S 7* Of. D. F: n. S 44> I'qptf^u' cvm tllit faciU 
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by Cicero for their uncouth, style of writing'. He 
indeed confesses that he had not read them, but his 
estimate of them was probably correct. A curious 
question arises, which I cannot here discuss, as to the 
reasons Oioero had for omitting all mention of Lucres 
tius when speaking of these Boman Epicureans. The 
most probable elucidation is, that he found it impossi- 
ble to include the great poet in his sweeping condemn- 
ation, and being unwilling to allow that anything 
good could come from the school of Epicurus, preferred 
to keep silence, which nothing compelled him to break, 
since Lucretius was an obscure man and only slowly 
won his way to fevour with the public. 

In addition to his desire to undermine Epicurean- 
ism in Italy, Cicero had a patriotic wish to remove 
from the literature of his country the reproach that it 
was completely destitute where Greek was richest. 
He often tries by the most far-fetched arguments to 
show that philosophy had left its mark on the early 
Italian peoples'. To those who objected that philo- 
sophy was best left to the Greek language, he replies 
w5h indignation, aocu^ng them of\^ untrue to 
their country ', It would be a glorious thing, he thinks, 
if Hom^ns were no longer absolutely compelled to resort \ 

to Greeks\ He will not even concede that the Greek 
is a richer tongue tnan the Latin ^ As for the alleged 
incapacity of the Roman intellect to deal with philo- 

1 ilc. I. § 6. r. D. IV. 6, 7 ; ii. § 7 ; ni. § 33. D. F, in. 
§ 40. * 2^. -D. IV. § 3. 

» D. J*. I. §§ 4—6. Ac, I. § 10. D. jP. in. § 5. 

* D« Biv, I. §§ 4, 5. 

» D. jP. ni. § 5. ^. D. I. § 8. r. D. m. §§ i o, 16, 
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Bophical enquiries, he will not hear of ii. It is only, 
he says, because the energy of the nation has been 
diverted into other channels that so little progress has 
been made. The history of Boman oratory is referred 
to in support of this opinion \ If only an impulse 
were given at Home to the pursuit of philosophy, 
already on the wane in Greece, Cicero thought it 
would flourish and take the place of oratory, which 
he beHeved to be expiring amid the din of civil 
war*. 

There can be no doubt that Cicero was penetrated 
by the belief that he could thus do his country a real 
service. In his enforced political inaction, and amid 
the disorganisation of the law-courts, it was the one 
service he could render*. He is within his right when 
he claims praise for not abandoning himself to idleness 
or worse, as did so many of the most prominent men 
of the time\ For Cicero idleness was misery, and in 
those evil times he was spurred on to exertion by the 
deepest sorrow •. Philosophy took the place of forensic 
oratory, public harangues, and politics ^ It is strange 
to find Cicero making such elaborate apologies as he 
does for devoting himself to philosophy, and a careless 
reader might set them down to egotism. But it must 
never be forgotten that at Home such studies were 
merely the amusement of the wealthy; the total devo- 
tion of a life to them seemed well enough for Greeks, 

I T. D. I. § 5. ay. D. n. § 5. 

> Be Div. II. I I. J>e Off. 11. § 4. 

* De Div. II. § 6. De Off. u. § 2. 

' See esp. De Caruolationet fragm. 7, ed. Nobbe. T. 5. v. 
§5. Ac.i.%iu . 

• N'. D. I. i 6. , . 
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but for RomauB tmmanly, unpractical and unstate»> 
manlike'. There were plentjr of Bomans who were 
ready to condemn such pursuits altogether, and to 
regard any fresh importation from Greece much in the 
spirit with which things French were received by 
English patriots immediately after the great war. 
Others, like the Neoptolemus of Ennius, thought a 
little learning in philosophy was good, but a great deal 
was a dangerous thing'. Some few preferred that 
Cicero should write on other subjects*. To these he 
replies by urging the pressing necessity there was for 
works on philosophy in Latin. 

Still, amid much depredation, sufficient interest 
and sympathy were roused by his first philosophical 
works to encourage Cicero to proceed. The elder 
generation, for whose approbation he most cared, 
praised the books, and many were incited both to read 
and to write philosophy\ Cicero now extended his 
design, which seems to have been at first indefinite, so 
as to bring within its scope every topic which Greek 
philosophers were accustomed to treat\ Individual 
questions in philosophy could not be thoroughly un- 
derstood till the whole subject had been mastered'^ 
This design then, which is not explicitly stated in the 
two earliest works which we possess, the Academica 
and the De FirtAbuSy required the composition of a sort 
of philosophical encyclopaedia. Cicero never claimed 
to be more than an interpreter of Greek philosophy 

» r. D. II. §1 1, 4. J5« Off. n. § 3. D. F. L S I. 

• T, D. II. § I. D. f*. I. §§ I, 3. 
» D. Jf. I. §§ I, II. 

• De Div, II. § 5. De Off, 11. § «. T. D. iv. § i. 

• De Div, u. § 4. • 2^. D. I. § 9. T. D. u. § i. 
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to the Komans. He never pretended to present new 
views of philosophy, or even original criticisms on its 
history. The only thing he proclaims to be his own 
is his style. Looked at in this, the true light, his 
work cannot be judged a failure. Those who contrive 
to pronounce this judgment must either insist upon 
trying the work by a standard to which it does not 
appeal, or fiedl to. understand the Greek philosophy it 
copies, or perhaps make Cicero suffer for the supposed 
worthlessness of the philosophy of his age. 

In accordance with Greek precedent, Gioero claims 
to have his oratorical and political writings, all or 
nearly all published before the Hcrtensius, included 
in his philosophical encyclopaedia \ The only two 
works strictly philosophical, even in the ancient view, 
which preceded the Academica, wei'e the De Canaola- 
tions, founded on Grantor's book, irtpi irhfBou^^ and the 
Hortensius, which was introductory to philosophy, or, 
as it was then called, protreptic. 

For a list of the philosophical works of Cicero, 
and the dates of their composition, the student must 
be referred to the Diet, of Biography^ Art. Cicero. 



lY. History of the Academica, 

On the death of TuUia, which happened at Tuscu- 
lum in February, 45 B.C., Cicero took refuge in the 
solitude of his villa at Astura, which was pleasantly 
situated on the Latin coast between Antium and 

\ De Div. u. § 4. 
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Ciroeii^ Here he sought to soften his deep grief by 
incessant toil. First the book Be Consolatione was 
written. He found the mechanic exercise of composi- 
tion the best solace for his pain, and wrote for whole 
days together*. At other times he would plunge at 
early morning into the dense woods near his Tilla, and 
remain there absorbed in study till nightfall*. Often 
exertion failed to bring relief; yet he repelled the en- 
treaties of Atticu^ that he would return to the forum 
and the senate. A grief, which books and solitude 
could scarcely enable him to endure, would crush him, 
he feh, in the busy city*. 

It was amid such surroundings that the Aeademica 
was written. The first trace of an intention to write 
the treatise is found in a letter of Cicero to Atticus, 
which seems to belong to the first few weeks of his 
bereavement'. It was his wont to depend on Atticus 
very much for historical and biographical details, and 
in the letter in question he asks for just the kind of 
information which would be needed in writing the 
Aeademica. The words with which he introduces his 
request imply that he had determined on some new 
work to which our Aeademica would correspond*. He 
asks what reason brought to Home the embassy which 
Cameades accompanied; who was at that time the 
leader of the Epicurean school; who were then the 
most noted ttoXitucoI at Athens. The meaning of, the 
last question is made clear by a passage in the De 



^ Ad Att, xn. 19, § I. * Ibid. xn. 14, § 3. 

' Ibid. XII. 15, 16. * Ibid, zii. 11, § 5. 

* Ibid. XII. 23, § 2. 
^ Ut seias me ita doUre ut non iaeeam. 
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OrdSore^i where Cicero speaks of the coiobiiied Acade* 
txdo and Peripatetic schools under that name. It may 
be with reference to the progress of the Aeademioc^ 
that in a later letter he expresses himself satisfied 
with the advaiM^ he- has made in- Ua Uterarj nnder- 
ta^Dgs*. During the^ whole of the remainder of his 
sojourn at Astura ho continued to be actively em- 
ployed; but although he speaks of various other 
literary projects, we find no express mention in his 
letters to Atticus of the Academical He declares 
that however much his detractors at Kome may re^ 
proach him with inaction, they could, not read the 
numerous difficult works on which he has been en- 
gaged within the same space of time that he;has takei^ 
to write them*; 

In the beginning of June Cicero spent a few days 
at his villa near Antium', where he wrote a treatise 
addressed to Caesar, which he afterwards suppressed^ 
From the same place he wrote- to Atticus of his inten- 
tion to proceed to Tusculum or Home by way of 
Lanuvium about the middle of June^ He had in 
the time immediately following Tullia's death enter- 
tained an aversion for Tusculum, where she died. This 
he felt now compelled to conquer, otherwise he must 
either abandon Tusculum altogether, or, if he returned 
at all, a delay of even ten years would make the efibrt 
no less painfull Before setting out for Antium Cicero 

^ De Or. III. § 109. * Ad Att, xa. 28, § a. 

8 Cf. egp. Ad Att. xn. 40, § 2 with 38, § 3, 

* Ibid. XII. 40, § 2. • Ihid. XII. 40, § 5. 

* Ibid. XIII. 26. 

7 Ibid. XII. 41, § I, also 42, 43; XIII. 16. 

* Ibid^JiL 46. 
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wrote to AttiooB tliat he had finished while at Astara 
duo magna awriyixara, words which have given rise to 
much controversy \ Many scholars, including Madvig, 
have understood that the first edition of the Acadermea, 
along with the De Finilu8y is int^ided. Against this 
view the reasons adduced by Krische are convincing'. 
It is clear from the letters to Atticus that the De 
Finifma was being worked out book by book long after 
the first edition of the Academica had been placed in 
the hands of Atticus. The De Finifms was indeed 
begun at Astura^, but it was still in an unfinished 
state when Cicero began to revise the Academica*. 
The final arrangement of the characters ia the De 
Mnibus is announced later still ^; and even at a later 
date Cicero complains that Balbus had managed to 
obtain surreptitiously a copy of the fifth book before 
it was properly corrected, the irrepressible Caerellia 
having copied the whole five books while in that state*. 
A passage in the De Divinatione^ afibrds almost 
direct evidence that the Academica was published 
before the De Finibus. On all these grounds I hold 
that these two works cannot be those which Cicero 
describes as having been finished simultaneously at 
Astura. 

Another view of the avvrayiiaTa in question is that 
they are simply the two books, entitled Catulus and 
LucvMuSy of the Friora Academica. In my opinion 

* Ad Att. XII. 45, § I. 

■ TJher Cicero's Akademiha, p. 4. 

' a. Ad Att. XII. 12, § 2, where there is a distinct mention 
of the first two ^ooks. 

* Ibid. XIII. 12, § 3. * Ibid, TOi, 19, § 4. 

* Ibid. XIII. 21, §§ 4> 5 ; ^3, § 3» ^ n. § a. 
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the word owrayfia, ttie use of which to denote a por- 
tion of a work Madvig suspects \ thus obtains its natural 
meaning. Cicero uses the word crvKrof ts of the whole 
work*, while avvrayfia^ and ovyypa/xfia*, designate 
definite portions or divisions of a work. I should be 
quite content, then, to refer the words of Cicero to the 
GcUulus and LucuUus, Krische, however, without 
giving reasons, decides that this view is unsatisfactory, 
and prefers to hold that the Bortensius (or de Philo- 
$ophia) and the Priora Academica are the composi- 
tions in question. If this coi\jecture is correct, we 
have in the disputed passage the onlj i-eference to the 
HoTtensiua which is to be found in the letters of Cicero. 
We are quite certain that the book was written at 
Astura, and published before the Academica. This 
woidd be clear from the mention in. the Academica 
Posteriora alone*, but the words of Cicero in the De 
Finibus^ place it beyond all doubt, showing as they 
do ^h&tthe ffortenaitis liad been published a sufficiently 
long time before the De PinihuSy to have, become known 
to a tolerably large circle of readers. Further, in the 
TiMctdan DispiUcUions and the De Divinaiione' the 
Hortensius and the Academica are mentioned together 
in such a way as to show that the former was finished 
and given to the world before the latter. Nothing 
therefore stands in the way of Krischa's conjecture, 
except the doubt I have expressed as to the use of the 
word crvvTayfiay which equally affects the old view 
maintained by Madvig. 

1 De Fin. Praef. p. Ivii. el. 2.- 

* Ad Att. XIII. 12, § 3; 16, § I. ^ Ibid. xvi. 3, § i. 

* Ibid. XVI. 6, § 4. * Ac. 11. § 61. 

8 J). F.i. § 2. 7 T. D. II. § 4. De Div. n. § i.- 
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Whatever be the trutib on this point, it cannot be 
disputed that the Hortensitia and the Academica must 
have been more closely connected, in style and tone, 
than any two works of Cicero, excepting perhaps the 
Academica and the De Finihus. The interlocutors in 
the Hortenama were exactly the same as in the Aca* 
demica Friora, for the introduction of Balbus into some 
editioi]^ of the £ragments of the Hortensius is an error \ 
The discussion in the Academica Friora is carried on 
at Hortensius' villa near Baidi: in the Hortensius at 
the villa of LucuUus near Cumae. It is rather sur- 
prising that under these circumstances there should be 
but one direct reference to the Hortensvus in the 
LucuUus*. 

While at his Tusculan villa, soon after the middle 
of June, B.e. 45, Cicero sent Atticus the Torguaius^ 
as he calls the first book of the De Finibus*. He had 
already sent the first edition of the Academica to 
Kome^ We have a mention that new prooemia had 
been added to the Caitdus and LucuUus^ in which the 
public characters from wh(Hn ihe books took their 
names were extolled. In all probability the extant 
prooemium of the Lucullus is the one which was 
then affixed. Atticus, who visited Cicero at Tusculum, 
had doubtless pointed out the incongruity between the 
known attainments of Catulus and Lucullus, and the 
parts they were made to take in difficult philosophical 
discussions. It is not uncharacteristic of Cicero that 
his first plan for healing the incongruity should be a 

1 Of. Erische, p. 5. ' -4c. n. § 61. 

> Ad Att. ziii. 5, § I. « Ibid, xiu. 32, § 3. 
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deliberate attempt to impose upon his readers a set of 
statements concerning the ability and culture of these 
two noble Bomans which he knew, and in his own 
letters to Atticus admitted, to be false. I may note, as 
of some interest in connection with the Academica^ the 
&ct that among the unpleasant visits received by Oicero 
at Tusculum was one irom. Varro*. 

On the 23rd July, Cicero Jeff Home for Arpinum, 
in order, as he says, to arrange some business matters, 
and to avoid the embarrassing attentions of Brutus ^ 
Before leaving Astura, however, it had been his inten- 
tion to go on to Arpinum'* He seems to have been 
still unsatisfied with his choice of interlocutors for the 
Academica, for the first thing he did on his arrival was 
to transfer the parts of Oatulus and Lucullus to Cato 
and Brutus\ This plan was speedily cast aside on the 
receipt of a letter from Atticus, strongly urging that 
the whole work should be dedicated to Yarro, or if 
not the Academicay the De Finibua^. Cicero had 
never been very intimate with Varro: their acquaint- 
ance seems to have been chiefly maintained through 
Atticus, who was at all times anxious to draw them 
more closely together. Nine years before lie had 
pressed Cicero to find room in his works for some 
mention of Varro*. The nature of the works on which 
our author was then engaged had made it difficult to 
comply with the request^ Yarro had promised on 
his side, full two years before the Academica was 

1 Ad AU. xra. 33, § 4. * Ibid, xin. 11, § i. 

» Ibid, XII. 42. * Ibid, xra. 16, § i. 

« Ibid. xiiL 12, § 3. * Ibid, iv. 16 a, § a. 

7 Ibid, xsa. is, § i\ also iy. 16a, § a. 
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written, to dedicate to Cicero his great work De Lingua 
Latina. In answer to the later entreaty of Atticus, 
Cicero declared himself very much dissatisfied with 
Varro's failure to fulfil his promise. From this it is 
evident that Cicero knew nothing of the scope or mag- 
nitude of that work. His complaint that Varro had 
been writing for two years without making any pro- 
gress', shows that there coidd have been Httle of any- 
thing like friendship between the two. Apart from 
these causes for grumbling, Cicero thought the sug- 
gestion of Atticus a "godsend*.'* Since the Be 
Finibus was already "betrothed" to Brutus, he pro- 
mised to transfer .to Varro the Academica, allowing 
that Catulus and Luoidlus, though of noble birth, had 
no claim to leaming^ So little of it did they possess 
that they could never even have dreamed of the doc- 
trines they had' been made in the first edition of the 
Academica to maintain*. For them another place was 
to be found) and the remark was made that the Aca- 
demica would just suit Varro, who was a follower of 
Antiochus, and the fittest person to expound the 
opinions of that philosopher ^ It happened that con- 
tinual rain fell during the first few days of Cicero's 
stay at Arpinum, so he employed his whole time in 
editing once more his Academica, which he now di- 
vided into four books instead of two, making the inter- 
locutors himself, Varro and Atticus*. The position 
occupied by Atticus in the dialogue was quite an 

^ Ad Att. XIII. 12, § 3. * IHd. xiii. 19, § 4. 

* Ibid. xiii. 12, § 3. * Ibid. xiii. 19, § 4. 
fi Ibid, xiiL 12, § 3; 19, §4; 16, § I. 

* Ibid. XIII. 19, § 3. 
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inferior one, but lie was so pleased with it that Oioero 
determined' to confer upon hini often in the fiiture such 
minor parts \ A suggestion of Atticus that Ootta 
should also be introduced was found impracticable*. • 

Although the work of I'e-editing was vigorously 
pushed on, Cicero had constant doubts about the ex- 
pediency of dedicating the work to Varra He jfre-= 
quently throws the whole responsibility iov the decision 
upon Atticus, but for whose importunities he would 
probably again have changed his plans. Nearly every 
letter written to Atticus during the progress of the 
work contaiQS entreaties that he would consider the 
matter over and over again before he finally decided^ 
As no reasons had been given for these solicitations, 
Atticus naturally grew impatient, and Cicero wcus obliged 
to assure him that there were reasons, which he could 
not disclose in a letter*. The true reasons, however, 
did appear in some later letters. In one Cicero said: 
'* I am in favour of Yarro, and the more so because he 
wishes it, but you know he is 

Seivo9 Oivrjp, ra)(a, k€v kol avaCriov airto^ro. 

So there often flits before me a vision of his face, as 
he grumbles, it may be, that my part in the treatise is 
more liberally sustained than his; a charge which you 
will perceive to be untrue*." Cicero, then, feared 
Yan'o's temper, and perhaps his knowledge and real 
critical fastidiousness. Before these explanations Atti- 



1 Ad An. xni. 91, § I. 

* Ibid. XIII. 19, § 5. 

» Cf. Ibid, XIII. 14, § 3; 16, § a; 18; 19, § 5. 

* Ibid. xuL 19, § 5. « lUd. xm. 15, § 3. 
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cus liad concluded that Cicero was afraid of the effect {he 
work might produce on the public. This notion Cicero 
assured him to be wrong; the onlj cause for his yacil- 
lation was his doubt as to how Yarro would reoeiye 
the dedication \ Atticus would seem to have repeat- 
edly communicated with Yarro, and to have assured 
Cicero that there was no cause for fear; but the latter 
refused to take a general assurance^ and anxiously 
asked for a detailed account of the reasons from which 
it proceeded'. In order to stimulate his friend, Atticus 
affirmed that Yarro was jealous of some to whom 
Cicero had 'shown more &vour^ We find Cicero 
eagerly asking for more information on this point: 
was it Brutus of whom Yarro was jealous? It seems 
strange that Cicero should not have entered into cor- 
respondence with Yarro himsel£ Etiquette seems to 
have required that the recipient of a dedication should 
be assumed ignorant of the intentions of the donor 
till they wex^ on the point of being actually carried 
out. Thus although Cicero saw Brutus frequently 
-while at Tusculum, he apparently did not speak to 
him about the DesFinibtiSf but employed Atticus to 
ascertain his feeling about^the dedication*. 

Cicero's own judgment about the completed second 
edition of the Aeademica is often given in the letters. 
He tells us that it extended, on the whole, to greater 
length than the first, though much had been omitted; 

^ Ad Alt, XIII. 24. * Ihid. xni. 13, § i; 18. 

• Ihid, XIII. 13, § i; 18; 19, § 4. 

^ Ibid» XIII. 12, § 3. I may here remark on the absurdity 
of the dates Schiltz aRsigns to these letters. He makes Cicero 
execute the second edition of the Aeademica in a single day. 
CI xin. 13 9ith 13. 
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he adds, "Unless humaa self-love deceives me, the 
books have been so finished that the Greeks them- 
selves have nothing in the same department of litera- 
ture to approach them This edition will be more 

brilliant, more terse, and altogether better than the 
]ast\" Again: "The Antiochean portion has all the 
point' of Antiochus combined with any polish my style 
may possess'." Also: " I. have finished the book with 
I know not what success, but with a care which 
nothing could surpass ^" The binding and adornment 
of the presentation copy for Yarro received great 
attention, and the letter accompanying it was carefully 
elaborated\ Yet after everything had been done and 
the book had been sent to Atticus at Bome, Cicero 
was still uneasy as .to the reception it would meet 
with from Yarro. He wrote thus to Atticus: " I tell 
you again and again that the presentation will be at 
your own risk. So if you begin to hesitate, let us 
desert to Brutus, who is also a follower of Antiochus. 
O Academy, on the wing as thou wert ever wont^ 
flitting now hither, now thither ! " Atticus on his part 
<< shuddered" at the idea of taking the responsibility ^ 
After the work had passed into his hands, Cicero 
begged him to take all precautions to prevent it from 
getting into circulation until . they could meet one 
another in Home.^ This warning was. necessary, be- 
cause Balbus and ,Caerellia had -just managed to get 
access to the De Finihus^ In a letter, dated appa- 
rently a day or two later, Cicero declared his intention 

1 Ad Att xm. 13, § I. • Ibid, xm. 19, § 5. 

» IJnd. XHi. 19, § 3. * Ibid, xiil 25, § 3. 

* Ibid. xm. 45, § 3. < Ibid. zin. ai, § 4« 
y Ibid. JUL 11,15. 
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to meet Atticus at E>ome and send the work to YarrOy 
should it be judged advisable to do so, after a con- 
sultation ^ The meeting ultimately did not take place, 
but Cicero left the four books in Atticus' power, pro- 
mising to approve any course that might be taken*. 
Atticus wrote to say that as soon as Yarro came to 
Home the books would be sent to him. "By this 
time, then," says Cicero, when he gets the letter, 
"you have taken the feital step; oh dear! if you only 
knew at what peril to yourself! Perhaps my letter 
stopped you, although you had not read it when you 
wrote. I long to hear how the matter stands®." 
Again, a little later: "You have been bold enough, 
then, to give Yarro the books I I await his judgment 
upon them, but when will he read them?" Yarro 
probably received the books in the first fortnight of 
August, 45 B.C., when Cicero was hard at work on 
the TusciUan Disputations*. A copy of the first 
edition had already got into Yarrows hands, as we learn 
from a letter, in which Cicero begs Atticus to ask 
Yarro to make some alterations in his copy of the 
Academical at a time when the fate of the second edition 
was still undecided*. From this fact we may con- 
clude that Cicero had given up all hope of suppressing 
the first edition. If he consoles Atticus for the use- 
lessness of his copies of the first edition, it does not 
contradict my supposition, for Cicero of course assumes 
that Atticus, whatever may be the feeling of other 
people, wishes to have the " Splendidiora, breviora, 

^ Ad Atu xin. 22, § 3. 

» Ibid, XIII. 34. ' Ibid, xiii. 35, 36, § 2. 

* Ibid, XIII. 38, § I. * Ibid, xm. 21, §§ 3, 4. 
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meliora." Still, on eveiy occasion which offered, the 
author sought to point out as his authorised edition 
the one in four books. He did so in a passage written 
immediately after the Acad^mica Foateriora was com- 
pleted S and often subsequently, when he most marked- 
ly mentioned the number of the books as four'. That 
he wished the work to bear the title Academica is 
clear". The expressions Academica qtutestio, ^AxaSi;- 
fiucq (Tuvraft?, and Academia, are merely descriptive*; 
so also is the frequent appellation Academici lihri\ 
The title Academicae Qiuiestiones, found in many 
editions, is merely an imitation of the TuaciUanae 
Qtiaestiones, which was supported by the false notion, 
found as early as Pliny'^ that Cicero had a villa called 
Academia^ at which the book, was written. He had 
indeed a Gymnasium at his- Tusculan villa, which he 
called his Academic but we are certain from the 
letters to Atticus that the work was written entirely 
at Afitura, Antium, and Arpinum. 

Quintiliaa seems tO' have known the first edition 
very well^, but the second edition is the one which is 
most frequently quoted.. The four books are expressly 
referred to by Nonius,. Diomedes, and Lactantius, un- 
der thd title Academica.. Augustine speaks of them 
only as Academici librif and his references show that 
he knew the second edition only. Lactantius also uses 
this name, occasionally, though he generally speaks of 

1 r. D. n.. § 4. Ct. QuintiL Intt, Or. m. 6, § 64. 
« Ad AtU XVI. 6, § 4. N. D. i. § 11. De Div, 11. § i. 
» De Off. II. § 8, TivfuBus, 0. i. Ad AtU xiii. 13, § i ; 19, § 5. 
^ AdAtU'uu..ii\ 16; 13; 19. 

fi I&mL-xvi. 6,§4. T. D. II. §4. N.D.1.%11. DeDiv. 
II. § I.. 

<* NatHiit. mi. c. 2, 7 imt. Or. m. 6, § 64. 
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the Academica, Plutarch shows only a knowledge of 
the first edition ^ 

I have thought it advisable to set forth in plain 
terms the history of the genesis of the book, as gather- 
ed horn. Cicero's letter^ to Atticus. That it was not 
unnecessary to do so may be seen from the Astounding 
theories which old scholars of great repute put forward 
concerning the two editions. A fair summary of them 
may be seen in the preface of Goerenz. I now proceed 
to examine into the constitution and arrangement of 
the two editions. 



a. The tost dialogue " CatUlus." 

The whole of the characters in this dialogue and 
the Lucutlus are among those geniiine Optimates and 
adherents of the senatorial party whom Cicero so loves 
to honour. The Catulus from whom the lost dialogue 

I was named was son of the illustrious colleague of 

Marius. With the political career of father and son we 

i shall have little to do. I merely inquire what was 

their position with respect to the philosophy of the 
time, and the nature of their connection with Cicero. 

Catulus the younger need not detain us long. It is 
clear from the LucuUua* that he did little more than 
put forward opinions he had received from his father. 
Cicero would, • doubtless, have preferred to introduce 
the elder man as speaking for himself, but In that case, 
as in the De Oratore^ the author would have been 

^ FlT^t LucuUuB, c. 41. ^ §§ 1^1 18, X48. 
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oomj^lled to exclude himself £roin the conversation^ 
The son, therefore, is merely the mouthpiece of the 
father, just as Lucullus, in the dialogue which bears 
his name, does nothing but render literally a speech of 
Antiochus, which he professes to have heard '• For 
the arrangement in the case of both a reason is to be 
found in their arpuj/Ca with respect to philosophy'^ 
This drpi^ia did not amoxmt to airaiScvata, or else 
Gioero could not have made Catulus the younger the 
adyocate of philosc^hy in the ffertensvus\ Though 
Gioero sometimes elasses the father and son together 
as men of literary culture and perfect masters of Latin 
style, it is very evident on a comparison of all the pas- 
sages where the two are mentioned, that no very high 
value was placed on the learning of the son^ But 
however slight were the claims of Catulus the younger 
to be considered a philosopher, he was closely linked 
to Cicero by other ties. During all the most brilliant 
period of Cicero's life, Catulus was one of the foremost 
Optimates of Home, and his character, life, and influ- 
ence are often depicted in even extravagant language 
by the orator*. He is one of the pillars of the state^, 
Cicero cries, and deserves to be classed with the an- 
cient worthies of Home*. When he opposes the Ma- 
nilian law, and asks the people on whom they would 
rely if Pompey, with such gigantic power concentrated 
in his hands, were to die, the people answer with one 



^ Of. Att XIII. 191 § 4. ' Lueullus, § 13. 

' Ad Att, XIII. 10, § I. * Lactant. Inst, ti. «. 

* Of. esp. DeOf,i,% 133 with Brutus, §§ 133, 134. 

* Esp. Pro Lege Maniliaf § 51. 

^ Brutus, § 12a. 8 In Verrem, ih 3, § 210. 
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voice "On you^" He alone was bold enough to re- 
buke the follies, on the one hand, of the mob, on the 
other, of the senate ^ In him no storm of danger, 
no favouring breeze of fortime, could ever inspire either 
fear or hope, or cause to swerve from his own course^ 
His influence, though he be dead, will ever live among 
his coimtrymen*. He was not only glorious in his life, 
but fortunate in his deaths 

Apart from Cicero's general agreement with Catu- 
lus in politics, there were special causes for his enthu- 
siasm. Catulus was one of the viri conaulares who 
had given 'their upxeserved approval to the measures 
taken for the suppression of the Catilinarian cqbi^- 
racy, and was the first to confer on Cicero the greatest 
glory of his life, the title "Father of his country*." 
So closely did Cicero suppose himself to be allied to 
Cattdus, that a friend tried to console him for the 
death of Tullia, by bidding him remember " Catulus 
and the olden times ^.^ The statement of Catulus, 
often referred to by Cicero, that Rome had never been 
so unfortunate as to have two bad consuls in the same 
year, except when Cinna held the oflSce, may have been 
intended to point a contrast between the zeal of Cicero 
and the lukewammess of his colleague Antonius*. 
Archias, who wrote in honour of Cicero's consulship, 
lived in the house. of the two Catuli*. 

1 Pro Lege Manilla, § 59. ' Pro Sestio, § 122. 
' Pro Sestio, § loi. * Philijpp. 11. § 12, 

^ Ad Att II. 24, §^. 

« Pis. § 6. Pro Sestio, § 121. Pro Domo, § 113. Post 
Beditum in Senatu, §-^9. Philipp, 11. § 12. 

7 AdFam, ix. 15, § 3. 

8 Of. Post Reditum in Senatu, § 9. Pro.Domo, § 113. 
• Pro Archia, §§ 6, 28. 
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We have seen that when Cicero found it too late to 
withdraw the first edition of the Academiea from cir- 
eulation, he affixed a prooemium to eadi book, Catoluil 
being lauded in the first, Lucullus in the second. 
From the passages above quoted, and from our 
knowledge of Cicero's habit in such matters, we can 
have no difficulty in conjecturing at least a portion of 
the contents of the lost prooemium to the CcUtUus. 
The achievements of the elder Catulus were probably 
extolled, as well as those of his son. The philosophical 
knowledge of the elder man was made to cast its lustre 
on the younger. Cicero's glorious consulship was once 
more lauded, and great stress was laid upon the par 
tronage it received from so famous a man as the 
younger Catulus, whose praises were sung in the fervid 
language which Cicero lavishes on the same theme 
elsewhere. Some allusion most likely was made to 
the connection of Archias with the Catuli, and to the 
poem he had written in Cicero's honour. Then the 
occasion of the dialogue, its supposed date, and the 
place where it was held, were indicated. The place 
was the Cuman villa of Catulus*. The feigned date 
must fall between the year '60 B.C. in which Catulus 
died, and 6^, the year of Cicero's consulship, which is 
alluded to in the Lucullus* , It is well known that in 
the arrangement of his dialogues Cicero took every 
precaution against anachronisms. 

The prooemium ended, the dialogue commenced. 
Allusion was undoubtedly made to the KHortensius, in 
which the same speakers had been engaged ; and after 
more compliments had been bandied about, most of 

» Cf. Ac, II. § 9 with § 80. . « § 6a. 
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which would fall to Cicero's share, a proposal ~was 
made to discuss the great dijSerence between the dog^ 
matic and sceptic schools. Catulus offered to give hia 
father's views, at the same time commending his 
father's knowledge of philosophy. Before we proceed 
to constract in outline the speech of Catulus from indi- 
<»,tions offered by the LucMua, it is necessary to speak 
of the character and philosophical opinions of Catulus 
the elder. 

In the many passages where Cicero speaks of him, 
he seldom omits to mention his «a/>ie7i<ia, which implies 
a certain knowledge of philosophy. He was, says 
Cicero, the kindest, the. most upright, the wisest, the 
holiest of meik\ He was a man of univ^*sal merit, of 
surpassing worth, a second Laelius*. It is easy to 
gather from the Lie Oratore, in which he appears as an 
interlocutor, a more detailed view of his accomplish- 
ments. Throughout the second and third books he is 
treated as the lettered man, par excellence, of the com- 
pany'. Appeal is made to him wh^i any question is 
started which touches on Greek literature and philo- 
sophy. We are especially told that even with Greeks 
his acquaintance with Greek, and his style of speaking 
it, won admiration ^ He defends the Greeks from the 
attacks of Crassus\ He contemptuously contrasts the 
Latin historians with the Greeks He depreciates 
the later Greek rhetorical teaching, while he bestows 

^ Pro Plancio, § ii. Pro Murena, § 36. Pro RaHrio, § «6. 
Pro Comelio 11. fragm. 4, ed. Nobbe. 

" T.D. V. § 56. Cf. J>e Or. in. § 9. N. D, in. § 80. . 

• Of. esp. in. § 173. 

• Ibid, II. § 38. » Ibid. II. §§ 13, 30, ai. 

• Ibid. n. § 51. 
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iigli commendatioiL on the early sophists^ The 8ys« 
tematio rhetoric of Aristotle and Theophrastus is most 
to his mind*. An account is given by him of the 
histoiy of Greek speculation in Ital7\ The nndefUed 
purity of his Latin style made him seem, to many the 
only speaker of the language^ He had written a 
history of his own deeds, in the style of Xenophon, 
which Cicero had imitated', and was well known as a 
wit and writer of epigrams ^ 

Although so much is said of his general culture, it 
is only from the AcctdenUca that we learn definitely 
his philosophical opinions. In the De Orators^ when 
he speaks of the visit of Cameades to Bome^, he does 
not declare himself a follower of that philosopher,, nor 
does Crassus, in his long speech about Greek philosophy, 
connect Catiilus with any particular teacher* The 
only Greek especially mentioned as a friend of his, is 
the poet Antipater of Sidon^ Still it might have 
been concluded that he was an adherent either of the 
Academic or Peripatetic Schools. Cicero repeatedly 
asserts that from no other schools can the orator spring, 
and the whole tone of the De Oratore shows that 
Catulus could have had no leaning towards the Stoics 
or Epicureans^ The probability is that he had never 
placed himself under the instruction of Greek teachers 
for any length of time, but had rather gained his infer- 

* Cf. ibid. II. § 74 with in. § 1^7. 

• Cf. II. § 151 with ra. § 187. 
« Ibid. n. § 154. 

* Brutus^ §§ 13a, 133, 134, 259. De Or. ni. § 29. 
^ Brutus, § 133. 

• De Or. 11. § 244. N. D. 1. § 70; Cf. Gellius, tel, 9. 
7 De Or. II. § 155. * Ibid. m. § 194. 

9 Cf. DeOr,n.% 68 with m. §§ 184, 187. 

B. C 4 . 
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luatiaa from books and especiaUy from the writiiigs of 
Clitomachus. If he had ever been in actual communis 
cation with any of the prominent Academics, Cicero 
wotdd not have failed to tell us, as he does in the case 
of Antonius\ and Grassus'. It is scarcely possible 
that any direct intercourse between Philo and Catulus 
can have taken place, although one passage in the 
ZticuUus seems to imply it^ Still Philo had a bril- 
liant reputation during the later years of Catulus, 
and no one at all conversant with Greek literature or 
society could fail to be well acquainted with his 
opinions \ No follower of Cameades and Clitomachus, 
such as Catulus undoubtedly was*, could view with 
indifiference the latent development of Academic doc- 
trine. The famous books of Philo were probably not 
^own to Catulus*. 

I now proceed to draw out from the references in 
the LucvMua the chief features of the speech of Catulus 
the younger. It was probably introduced by a men- 
tion of Philo's books ^. Some considerable portion of 
the speech must have been directed agaiost the inno- 
vations made by Philo upon the genuine Cameadean 
doctrine. These the elder Catulus had repudiated with 
great warmth, even charging Philo with wilful misre- 
presentation of the older Academics^ The most im- 
portant part of the speech, however, must have con- 
sisted of a defence of Cameades and Arcesilas against 

1 Be Or, I. § 82 sq.; 11. § 360. 

« Ibid, I. § 45; II. § 365 ; III- §§ 68, 75. 

' § 13, commemoravit apatre 8uo dicta Philoni, 

* Cf. JDe Or. in. §110. » Ac. n. § 148. 
« Cf. ^c. II. § II. 7 Ibid, 

* Ibid, §§ 12, 18, with my notes. 
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the dogmatic schools \ Catiiliy evidently concenied 
himself more with the system of the later than -wi^ 
that of the earlier soeptia It is also exceedingly 
probable that he touched only very lightly on the 
negative Academic arguments, while he developed folly 
that positive teaching about the iri^avov which was so 
distinctive of Cameades. All the counter arguments 
of Lucullus which concern the destructive side of Aca- 
demic teaching appear to be distinctly aimed at Cicero^ 
who must have represented it in the discourse of the 
day before*. On the other hand, those parts of Lucul- 
lus' speech which deal with the constructive part of 
Academicism' seem to be intended for Catulus, to 
whom the maintenance of the geniune Cameadean 
distinction between oSi^Xa and aKaraXiTirra would be a 
peculiarly congenial task. Thus the commendation be- 
stowed by Lucullus on the way in which the probabiJU 
had been handled appertains to Catulus. The expo- 
sition of the sceptical criticism would naturally be 
reserved for the most brilliant and incisive orator of 
the party — Cicero himself. These conjectures have the 
advantage of establishing an intimate connection be- 
tween the prooemium, the speech of Catulus, and the 
succeeding one of Hortensius. Li the prooemium the 
innovations of Philo were mentioned; Catulus then 
showed that the only object aimed at by them, a 
satisfactory basis for cTrtony/xi/, was already attained by 
the Cameadean theory of the wifiavov; whereupon Hor- 
tensius showed, after the principles of Antiodms, that 

^ Ac. II. § 12 : Uta quae heri defenta turd compared ^th the 
"words ad Arcesilam Cameademque veniamui. 

« See b^loww • Ac. ii. §§ 33—3^ uwluBive; § 54. 

4—2 
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* 
sneh a basis ' was propded by tlie older philosopliyy 

vbich.botli Comeades and Philo had wrongly aban- 
doned« Thus. Philo becomes the central point or pivot 
of the discussion. With this arrangement none of the 
indications in the Lucullas clash. Even the demand 
made by Hortensius upon Catulus^ need only imply 
such a bare statement on the part of the latter of the 
negatiye Arcesilaean doctrines as would clear the 
ground for the Caxneadean iriOavov^ One important 
opini(»i maintained by Catulus after Cameades, that 
the wise man would opine' {jiv a-otfiov ho$d<r€iv\ seems 
another indication of the generally constructive cha- 
racter of his exposition. Everything points to the 
conclusion that this part of the dialogue was mainly 
drawn by Cicen, fromTe Stings of Stoma^hus. 

Catulus was followed by Hortensius, who in some 
yit&j spoke in favour of Antiochean opinions, but to 
what extent Jis uncertain^ I think it extremely pro- 
bable that he gave a r6sum6 of the history of philosophy, 
corresponding to the speech of Yarro in the beginning 
of the Academica Fosteriora, One main reason in 
favour of this view is the difficulty of understanding 
to whom, if not to Hortensius, the substance of the 
speech could have been assigned in the first edition. 
In the Acctdemica Fosteriora it was necessary to make 
Yarro speak first and not second as Hortensius did; 
this accounts for the disappearance in the second 
edition of the polemical argument of Hortensius^, 
whicli would be appropriate only in the mouth of one 

' Cf. Ac. n. §§ 59, 67, 78, 114, X48, with my notes^ 
. ? Ikid.iL § io« * Ibid. n. § 38. 
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who vnA atii^wering k speech already made. On the 
view I haye taken, there would be little difficnli^-in 
the fact that Hortebsias now advocates a .dognffiitic 
philosophy, though in the lost dialogue which bore his 
name he had argued against philosophy altogether ^ 
and denied that philosophy and wisdom were at all the 
same thing*. Such a historical r^um6 as I have sup- 
posed Hortensius to give would be within the reach of 
any cultivated man of the time, and Would only be put 
forward to show that the New Academic revolt against 
the supposed old Academico-iJ^eripatetio school was un- 
justifiable. There is actual warrant for stating that 
his exposition of Antiochus was merely superficial. 
We are thus relieved from the necessity of forcijig the 
meaning of the word commoveris^^ from which Krische 
infers that the dialogue, entitled HortenHtUy had ended 
in a conversion to philosophy of the brator from whom 
it was named. To any such conversion we have no- 
where else any allusion. 

The relation in which Hortensius stood to CicerO^ 
tJso his character and attainments, are too well known 
to need mention here. He seems to have been as 
nearly innocent of any acquaintance with philosophy 
as it was possible for an educated man to be. Cicero's 
materials for the speech of Hortensius were, doubtless, 
drawn, from the published works and oral teaching of 
Antiochus. 

The speech of Hortensius was answered by Ci6^Ex> 
himself! If my view of the preceding speech is cor- 

> ■• 
^ Gf. n. § 61 with the iragmeutd of the Hortetuiui; also 
T. D, M. § 4; m. § 6; D. JP. r. § «. 

' Laetant. in. 16* * Cf» Ae. u. § lO. ' ^ lb, n. $ 61* 
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rect^ it follows ihat Cicero in hk reply pursued the 
same course wKicli be takes in his answer to Yaxro, 
part of whioli is preserved in the Academica Foste- 
rtora^. He justified the New Academy by showing 
that it was in essential harmony with the Old, and 
also with those ancient philosophers who preceded 
Plato. Lucullus, therefore, reproves him as a rebel in 
philosophy, who appeals to great and ancient names 
like a seditious tribune ^ XJnfeiir use had been made, 
according to Lucullus, of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Democritus, ParmenideSj Xenophanes, Plato, and So- 
crates °. But Cicero did not merely give a historical 
summary. He must have dealt with the theory of 
fcaraXi^ifn^ fftavraxrla and Iwoiai (which though really 
Stoic had been adopted by Antiochus), since he found 
it necessary to ** manufacture" (fabrieari) Latin terms 
to represent the Greek\ He probably also commented 
on the headlong rashness with which the dogmatists 
gave their assent to the truth of phenomena. To this 
a retort is made by Lucullus*. That Cicero's criticism 
of the dogmatic schools was incomplete may be seen by 
the fact that he had not had occasion to Latinize the 
terms KartSXruJ/K (L e. in the abstract, as opposed to the 
individual Karakriirrunf ^vreurtiGi), ^a/yyeco, opfii/, airo- 
8c£f iS| SoyfWy oucciov, aSftfXa^ ^^ox^> nearly all important 
terms in the Stoic, and to some extent in the Antio- 
chean system, all of which Lucidlus is obliged to trans- 
Iftfo for himself. The more the matter is examined 
the more clearly does it appear that the main purpose 

1 §§ 44—46. • § 13. 

> Ot H. § 14 with I. § 44, and n. §§ 55, 56. 

* n. fi§ 17, 18, ai. • Of. II. § 31 with i. % 45. . 

• «. IS 17. «4i 96, «7, «9, 38, 54» 59- 
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of Cicero in this speech was to justify from the history 
of philosophy the position of the New Academy, and 
not to advance sceptical arguments against experience, 
which were reserved for his answer to Lncnllus. In 
his later speech, he expressly tells us that such scep- 
tical paradoxes as were advanced by him in the first 
day's discourse were really out of place, and were 
merely introduced in order to disarm Lucullus, who 
was to speak next^ Yet these arguments must have 
occupied some considerable space in Cicero's speech, 
although foreign to its main intention^ He probably 
gave a summary classification of the sensations, with 
the reasons for refusing to assent to the truth of each 
dass^ The whole constitution and tenor of the elabo- 
rate speech of Cicero in the Lucullus proves that no 
general or minute demonstration of the impossibility 
of hri<rrrjiiri in the dogmatic sense had been attempted 
in his statement of the day before. Cicero's argument 
in the Catfuhis was allowed by Lucullus to have con- 
siderably damaged the cause of Antiochus^ The three 
speeches of Catulus, Hortensius, and Cicero had gone 
over nearly the whole ground marked out for the dis- 
cussion^, but only cursorily, so that there was plenty 
of room for a more minute examination in the Lur 
cvMus. 

One question remains : bow &r did Cicero defend 
Philo against the attack of Catulus 1 Kiische believes 

^ n. § 79. ' Of. the words tammulia'ixi n* f 79. 

' See n. § 4^, where there is a reference to the ^^hestemm 
sermo," 

* n. § lb. 

^ Gf. II. § 10: u2 quod qaaerehatuT foene explicatum Mf, ut- 
iota fere qwu$tio tractata videatwr. 
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ihat t}ie argument of Catulus yraA answe^ point by 
point. In this opinion I cannot concur. Cicero never 
appears elsewhere as the defender of Philo's reactionary 
doctrines ^ The expressions of Lucullus seem to imply 
that this part of his teaching had been dismissed by 
all ihe disputants '« It follows that when Cicero, in 
his letter of dedication to Yarro, describes his own 
part as that of Philo {partes mihi aumpsi FhUonis'), 
he merely attaches Philo's name to those general Kew 
Academic doctrines which had been so brilliantly sup- 
ported by the pupil of Clitomachus in his earlier days. 
The two chief sources for Cicero's speech in the Catulus 
were, doubtless, Philo himself and Clitomachus. 

In that intermediate form of the Academica, where 
Cato and Brutus appeared in the place of Hortensius 
and Lucullus, there can be no doubt that Brutus occu- 
pied a more prominent position than Cato. Conse- 
quently Cato must have taken the comparatively infe- 
rior part of Hortensius, while Brutus took that of 
Lucullus. It may perhaps seem strange that a Stoic 
of the Stoics like Cato should be chosen to represent 
Antiochus, however much that philosopher may have 
borrowed from Zeno. The r61e given to Hortensius, 
however, was in my view such as any cultivated man 
might sustain who had not definitely committed him- 
self to sceptical principles. So eminent an Antiochean 
as Brutus cannot have been reduced to the compara- 
tively secondary position assigned to Hortensius in the 
AcadenUca Friora. He would naturally oocupy the 

^ What these were will appear from my notes on the 
'I/ucuUui, 

• II. S*t2. » 4d Fam, ix. 8, 
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plaoe giyen to Tarro in the second edition^ 1£ tliis 
be true, BrutuB would not speak at length in tbe £rst 
half of the work. Cato is not closely enough connected 
-with the Academiea to render it necessary to treat of 
him flEurther. 



tUhe iiay after the discussion narrated in the Co- 
UdiUf during which Lucullus had been merely a looker- 
on, the "whole ]party left the Cuman villa of Catulus 
early in the morning, and came to that of Hortenaiua 
at Bauli*. In the eyening, if the wind fiayoured, 
Lucullus was to leave for his villa at Keapolis, Cicero 
far his at Pompeii'^ Bauli was a little place on the 
gulf of Baiae, close to Cimmeriun^, round which so 
nUuiy legends lingered\ The i^cenery in view was 
magnificent^ As the party were seated in the xystus 
with its polished floor and lines of statues, the waves 
rippled at their feet, and the sea away to the horizon 
glistened and quivered under the bright sun, and 
changed colour under the freshening breeze. Within 
flight lay the Cuman shore and Puteoli, thirty Istadia 
distant'. 

Cicero strove to give vividness to the dialogue and 



'^.Ct Ad Atu zm. 25, § 3 : Ad Brutum tranteamui, 

' This is not, as Erische supposes, the villa Cicero wished 

to buy after Hortensias* death. That lay at Fateoli : see Ad 

Alt. Tn. 3i § 9. 

» n. 8 9. * Of. n. § 61. 

* n. §80: Opraeclarumprospectum/ 

* Cf. n. § 9 with § 128 {tignum illudjf also §§ 80, 81, loo, 
105, 135. 
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to keep it iperfecUy free from anacliromsms. DiodotuS' 
is spoken of as still living, althoagh when the words 
were written he had been dead for many years \ The 
surprise of Hortensius, who is but a learner in philo- 
sophy, at the wisdom of LucuUus, is very dramatic*. 
The many political and private troubles which were 
pressing upon Cicero when he wrote the work are kept 
carefully out of sight. Still we can catch here and 
there traces of thoughts and plans which were actively 
employing the author's mind at Astura. His intention 
to visit Tusculum has lefb its mark on the last section 
of the book, while in the last but one the De Fimbua, 
the De NaMira Deorum and other works are shadowed 
forth". In another passage the design of the Ttuevlom 
Disputations, which was carried out immediately after 
the publication of the Academica and De FinibuSy is 
clearly to be seen*. 

Hortensius and Catulus now sink to a secondary 
position in the conversation, which is resumed by 
Lucullus. His speech is especially acknowledged by 
Cicero to be drawn from the works of Antiochus^. 
Kearly all that is known of the learning of Lucullus is 
told in Cicero's dialogue, and the passages already 
quoted from the letters. He seems at least to have 
dallied with culture, although his chief energy, as a 
private citizen, was directed to the care of his fish- 
ponds*. In his train when he went to Sicily was the 
poet Archias, and during the whole of his residence in 

^n. §115. «iL§63. 

» II. §§ 147, 148. '*n.§i35. 

^ Cf. II. §§ II, 12 mth the words quae erant contra dirara- 
}iT:j\f/Loaf praeclare coUecta ah Antiocho: Ad Att* xiii. 19, § 3, 
• Varro, De Jte Bust. iii. 17. 
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the East he sought to attach learned men to his person. 
At Alexandria' he was found in the company of Anti- 
ochus, Aristus, Heraclitus Tyrius, Tetnlius Bogus and 
the Selii, all men of philosophic tastes \ He is several 
times mentioned hj Pliny in the Natural History as 
the patron of Greek artists. Yet, as we have already 
seen, Cicero acknowledged in his letters to Atticus 
that Lucullus was no philosopher. He has to be 
propped up, like Catulus, by the authority of another 
person. All his arguments are explicitly stated to be 
derived from a discussion in which he had heard 
Antiochus engage. The speech of Lucullus was, as I 
have said, mainly a reply to that of Cicero in the 
Catulus. Any closer examination of its contents must 
be postponed till I come to annotate its actual text. 
The same may be said of Cicero's answer. 

In the intermediate form of the Academica, the 
speech of Lucullus was no doubt transferred to Brutus, 
but as he has only such a slight connectioU with the 
work, I do not think it necessary to do Inuch more 
than call attention to the fact. I may, however, notice 
the close i-elationship in which Brutus stood to the 
(^er persons with whom we have had to deaL He 
was nephew of Cato, whose half-sister Servilia was 
wife of Lucullus*. Cato was tutor to Lucullus' son, 
with Cicero for a sort of adviser : while Hortensius had 
married a divorced wife of Cato. All of them were of 
the Senatorial party, and Cato and Brutus lived to be 
present^ with Cicero, during the war between Pompey 



* n* §iT. . 

» Paradoxal § i. D. F. m. § 8, Brutus, § 1 19. 
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and Caesar. Brutus and Oicero were both Mencls of 
Antiocbus and Aristus^ whose pupil Briitus waa^ 



c. The Second Edition* 

When Cicero dedicated the Acadendca to Yarro, 
very slight alterations were necessary in the scenery 
and other accessories of the piece. Cicero had a villa 
close to the Cuman villa of Catulus and almost within 
sight of Hortensius' villa at BauU'* Varro's villa, at 
which the scene was now laid, was dose to the Lucrine 
lake '. With regard to the feigned date of the discourse^ 
we may observe that at the very outset of the work it 
is shown to be not far distant from the actual time of 
composition\ Many allusions are made to recent 
events, such as the utter overthrow of the Pompeian 
party, the death of TulHa', and the publication of the 
HortensiUa^^ Between the date of Tullia's death and 
the writing of the Academical it can be shown that 
Yarro, Cicero and Atticus could not have met together 
at Cumae. Cicero therefore for once admits into his 
works an impossibility in £ict. This impossibility 
would at once occur to Yarro, and Cicero anticipates 
his wonder in the letter of dedication^ 

For the main £iicts of Yarro's life the student must 
be referred to the ordinary souroes of information. A 
short account of the points of contact between his life 

and that of Cicero, with a few words about his philor 

A- 

* Ac. 1. § 12. D.F. V. § 8. • Cf. 11. § 8o. 

' Gf. Aug. Adv, Acad, ui. § 35. Nonius, sub v. exvXtare, 

* Cf. the word nuper in § I. * § 11. • 8§ 3, i8» 
'' Ad Fam. ix. 8, § i. 
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iOpUcal opiidohs, are alone needed here. The first 
mention we have of Yarro in any of Cicero's writings 
is in itself sufficient to show his character and the 
impossibility of anything like Mendship between the 
two, Yarro had done the orator some service in the 
trying time which came before the exile. In writing 
to AtticuB Cicero had eulogised Yarro; and in the 
letter to which I refer he begs Atticus to send Yarro 
the exilogy to read^ adding ^* MirabilUer moratiLa eat^ 
iicut naati, iXucrd koI ovSck'.'' All the references to 
Yarro in the letters to Atticus are in the same strain. 
Cicero had to be pressed to write Yarro a letter of 
thanks for supposed exertions in his behalf, during his 
exile'. Several passages show that Cicero refused to 
believe in Yarrows zeal, as reported by Atticus', On 
Cicero's return from exile, he and Yarro remained in 
the same semi-friendly state* About the year 54 B.C., 
as we have already seen, Atticus in vain urged his 
friend to dedicate some work to the great polymath. 
After the fall of the Pompeian cause, Cicero and Yarro 
do seem to have been drawn a little closer together. 
-Eight letters, written mostly in the year before the 
Academica was published, testify to this approxima- 
tion*. Still they are all cold, forced and artificial ; very 
different from the letters Cicero addressed to his real 
intimates, such for instance as Sulpicius, Caelius, Fae- 
tus, Flancus, and Trebatius. They all show a fear of 
giving ofiEence to the harsh temper of Yarro, and a 
humility in presence of his vast learning which is by 

^ AdAtt. II. 25, § I. 

» Ibid, HI. 8, § 3. . * Ibid, iii. !$♦ § 3 ; 18, § i. 

* Ad Fam, ix. 1—8. They are the only letters from Cioero 
to Yarro preserved in our collections^ 
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no means natural to Cioero. The negotiations between 
Atticus and Cicero with respect to the dedication of 
the second edition, as detailed already, show sufficiently 
that this slight increase in cordiality did not lead to 
friendship*. 

The philosophical views of Yarro can be gathered 
with tolerable accuracy from Augustine, who quotes 
considerably from the work of Yarro De FhUo9aphia\ 
Beyond doubt he was a follower of Antiochus and the so- 
called Old Academy. How he selected this school from 
amongthe 288 philosophies which he considered possible, 
by an elaborate and pedantic process of exhaustion, may 
be read by the curious in Augustine. My notes on 
the Academica Fosteriora will show that there is no 
reason for accusing Cicero of having mistaken Yarro's 
philosophical views. This supposition owes its cur- 
rency to Miiller, who, from Stoic phrases in the De 
Lingua Latina, concluded that Yarro had passed over 
to the Stoics before that work was written. All that 
was Stoic in Yarro came from Antiochus*. 

The exact specification of the changes in the arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter, necessitated by the dedicsr 
tion to Yarro, will be more conveniientiy deferred till 
we come to the fragments of the second edition pre- 
served by Nonius and others. Boughly speaking, the 
following were the contents of the four books. Book I. : 
the historico-philosophical exposition of Antiochus' 
views, formerly given by Hortensius, now by Yarro; 
then the historical justification of the Philonian posi- 

* Above, pp. xxivii — ^xlii. ' De Civ. Dei^ xix. cc. i^ — 3. 

' See MadTlg, De Fin. ed. 9, p. 824; also &ische, pp. 49, 
50. Brttokner, Leben de9 Cicero, x. p. 6551 follows Miillec. 
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tion, which Cicero had given in the first edition as an 
answer to Hortensius\ Book II. : an exposition by 
Cicero of Cameades' positive teaching, practically the 
same as that given by Catulus in ed. i. ; to this was 
appended, probably, that foretaste of the negative argu* 
ments against dogmatism, which in ed. i. had formed 
part of the answer made by Cicero to Hortensius. Book 
m.: a speech of Yarro in reply to Cicero, closely 
corresponding to that of LncuUus in ed. i. Book I Y. : 
Cicero's answer, substantially the same as iiv ed. i. 
Atticus must have been almost a kcd^v wpoawvcv, 

I may here notice a fact which might puzzle the 
student. In some old editions the LucvUua is marked 
throughout as Academicarum liber IV, This is an 
entire mistake, which arose from a wrong view of 
Nonius' quotations, which are always from the second 
edition, and can tell us nothing about the constitution 
of the^r«{. One other thing is worth remark. Halm 
(as many before him had done) places the Academica 
Priora before the Fosteriora, This seems to me an 
unnatural arrangement; the subject-matter of the Varro 
is certainly prior, logically, to that of the LucuUtis. 

^ Cf. Krische, p. 58. 
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!• Ik Oamaao nuper oom mecom Atticus noster 1 
esaety- xrantiatam est nobis a M. Yarrone, yenisse earn 
Boma pridie yesperi et, nisi de yia fessus esset, con- 
tinno ad nos yentomm fiiisse. Quod com audissemus, 
nnllam moram interponendam patayimus quin yidere- 
mns hominem nobiscum et stndiis isdem et yetustate 
amicitiae coninnctum. Itaque confestim ad exim ire 
perrezimiis, paulumque cum ah eius yilla abessemus, 
ipsum ad nos yenientem yidimus: atque illiun oom- 
plexi, ut mos amioorum est, satis eum longo interyaJlo 
ad suam yillam reduzimus. Hie pauca piimo, atque 2 
ea peroontahtibus nobis, ecquid forte Boma noyi, Atti- 
cus: Omitte ista, quae neo peroontari nee audire sine 
molestia possumus, quaeso, inquit, et quaere potius 
ecq uid ipse no yj Silent enim diutius Musae Yarronis 
quam solebant, neo tamen istum oessare, sed celare 
quae scribat existimo. Minime yero, inquit ille : in 
temperantis enim arbitror esse scribere quod occultari 
yelit: sed babeo opus magnum in manibus, idque iam 
-pridem : ad h unc enim ipsum — ^me autem dicebat-r 
quaedam institui, quae et siint magna sane et limantur 

jt. a 5 
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3 a me politiiis. Et ego : Ista quidem, inquam, YarrO| 
iam diu exspectans, non audeo tamen flagitare : audiyi 
enim e libone nostro, cuius nosti studium — niliil enim 
eius modi celare possximiis — noa te ea intermittere, 
sed accuratius tractare nee de manibiis "amquam depo- 
nere. Illud autem mihi ante hoc tempos ntunquam in 
mentem venit a te reqnirere: sed nunc, postea quam 
sum ingressus res ea£, quas t^com simnl didici, man- 
dare monumentis philosophiamque veterem illam a 
Socrate ortam Latini&littms iliustrare, quaere quid sit 
cur, cum multa scribas, genus hoc praetermittas, prae- 

' aertim cum et ipse in eo exo^a» et id fituditqn totaque 
ea res longe oetms et ^tudiLs et ar^hus anteoedat. ) 

4 XL Turn ille: Bmn a me saepe deliberatam et 
pxtdtum agitatam requiris. Itaque non haesitans re- 
spondebo, sed ea dicam, quae mihi sunrt in promptu^ 
quod ista ipsa de re multum, ut dixi, et diu cogitavi. 
Nam cum philosophiam viderem, diligentissime Graeds 
litteris explicatam, existimayl, si qui de nostris eius 
43tudio tenerentur, si essent Graeds doctrinis eruditi, 
Graeoa potius quam nostra lectures : sin 9^ Graecorum 
artifous et disoi{dinis abhorrerent, ne haec quidem cura- 
turos, quae sine eruditione Graeca intellegi non pos- 
«unt: itaque ea nolui scribere, quae nee indocti intelr 

5 legere possent nee docti legere curarent. Yides autem — 
^eadem enim ipse didicisti — non posse nos Amafmii aut 
.Babirii similis esse, qui nulla arte adhibita de rebus ante 
oculoB positis rolgari sermone disputant, nihil definiunt^ 
nihil partiuntur, nihil apta interrogatione concludunt^ 
nidlam demque artem esse nee dicendi nee disserendi 
•putant. (^os autem praeceptis dialecticorum et era- 
'.torum etkan, quoniam utramque vim yirtutem esse 
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noBtri putant, sic parentes, ut legibus, verbis quoque 
uoTis cogimur uti,\[tiae docti, ut dizi, a Graeds petere 
malanLt, indocti ne a nobis quidem aocipient, ut frustra 
omnis suscipiatur labor. lam yero physica, si Epicu- 6 
rum, id est^ si Democritum probarem, possem scribere 
ita plane, ut Amafinius. Quid est enim magnum, cum 
eausas re rum efficientiu m sustulerifi, de corpusculorum 
~ita enim appellat atomos — ooncursione fortuita loqui} 
Nosta'a tu phjsica nosti, quae cum contineantur ex 
effectione et ex materia ea, quam fingit et format 
effectio, adhibenda etiam geometria est^ quam quibus- 
nam quisquam enuntiare verbis au t quem ad iutelle- 
gendum potent adducere? QuiAy haec ipsa d€f vita et 
moribns, et de expetendis fugiendisque rebus? Illi enim 
ai mplici ter pecudis et bominis idem bonum esse cen-> 
sent: apud nostros autem non ignoras quae sit et 
quanta subtilitas. Sive enim Zenonem sequare, mag- 7 
num est ^oere ut quisinteUijj^t quid sit illud verum 
et simplex bonum, quod non possit ab honestate se- 
iungi: quod bonum quale sit negat omnino Epicurus 
sine voluptatibus sensum moventibus ne suspicari qui- 
dem. Si vero Academiam veterem persequamur, quam 
no6, ut scis, probamusy quam erit ilia acute explicanda 
nobis ! quam argute^ quam obscure etiam contra Stoi- 
eoB disserendum I Totum igitur illud pbilosophiae 
stadium mibi quidem ipse sumo et ad vitae constantiam 
quantum, possum et ad delectationem animi, nee uUum 
arbitrar, ut apud Platonem est, maius aut melius a dis 
datum munus bomim. Sed meos amioos, in quibus est 8 
stadium, in Graedam mitto, id est, ad Graecos ire 
iubeo, ut ea a. fontibus potius bauriant quam rivuloB 
couaectantuz. Quae autem nemo adbuc docoerat neo 

5—2 
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erat uiide studios! scire posset, ea, quantani potui—- > 
nihil enim magno opere meorum miror — ^fed ut essent 
nota nostris. A Graecis enim peti non poteraat ac 
post L. Aelii nostri ooc asum ne a Latinis quidenu Et 
tamen in illis veteribus nostris, quae Menippum imi* 
tati, non interpretati, quadam hilaritate conspersimus, 
multa admixta ex intima philosopbia, multa dicta dia- 
lectice: tquae quo faciiius minus docti intelligerentA 
iucunditate quadam ad legendum invitati, in laudatio* j 
iiibus, in his ipsis antiquitatum prooemiis tphilosophe/ 
scribere Yoluimus^ si modo consecuti sumus. 
9 III. Turn ego : Sunt, inquam, ista, Yarro. Kam 
nos in nostra urbe peregrinantis errantisque tamquam 
hospites tui libri quasi domum deduxerunt, ut posse* 
mus aliquando qui et ubi essemus agnoseere. Tu 
aetatem patriae, tu descriptiones temporum, tu sacro- 
rum iura, tu sacerdotum, tu domestioam, tu bellicam 
disciplinam, tu sedem regionum locorum, tu omnium 
divinarum humanarumque rerum nomina, genera, om^ 
cia, causas aperuisti, plurimumque poetis nostris omni- 
noque Latinis et litteris luminis et verbis attulisti, 
atqne ipse varium et elegans omni fere numero poema 
fecisti philosophiamque multis locis incohasti, ad impel- 
10 lendum satis, ad edocendum parum. Causam autem 
probabilem tu quidem adfers : aut enim Graeca legere 
malent qui erunt eruditi aut ne haec quidem qui ilia 
nesciunt Sed da mihi nunc: satisne probafil Imma\ 
vero et haec qui ilia non poterunt et qui Graeca pote- I 
runt non pontemnent sua. Quid enim causae est cup 
poetas Latinos Gra«cis litteris eruditi legant, philoso^ 
phos non legant 9 an quia delectat Ennius, PacuviuSy 
Attius, multi alii, qui non verba, sed vim Graeoomm 
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cQcpresseruntpoefcarumI Quanto magis pHilosopbi deleo 
tabunt, si, ut illi Aeschjlum, Sophoclem, Euripidem, 
sic hi Platonem imitenturi Aiistotelem^ Theophrastma? 
Oratoires quidesa laudari rideo, si qui e nostris Hype- 
ridem sint aut Demosthenem imitatL Ego autem — 11 
dicam enim, nt res est — dum me ambitio, dum. bo- 
noies, dum causae, dum lei pubUcae non solum cure^ 
sed quaedam etiam procuratio multis officiis implica* 
turn et constrictum tenebat, haec inolusa babebam et, 
ne obsolesoerent, renoTabam, cum lioebat, legendo. 
Kunc Tero et fortunae grayissimo percussus vobiere et 
administratioiie rei publicae liberatus, doloris medici- 
nam a pbilosophia peto et otii oblectationem banc 
honestissimam iudioo. Aut enim buio aetati boc max-\ 
ime aptum est aut iis rebus, si quas dignas laude gessi- ] 
mus, boc in primis consentaneum aut etiam ad nostros / 
civis erudiendos nihil utilius aut, si baec ita nou suat,7 
nibil aliud video quod agere possimus. Brutiis quir 12 
dem noster, eitcellens omni genere laudis, sic pbiloso- 
pbiam Iiatiuis littens persequitur, nihil ut iisdem do 
rebus Graecia desideret, et eandem quidem sententiam 
sequitur quam tu. Nam Aristimi Athenis audivit 
aliquam diu, cuius tu fratrem Antiochum. Quam ob 
rem da, quaeso, te huic etiam generi litterarum. 

rV. Tum iUe! Istuc quidem considerabo, nee 13 
vero sine te. Sed .de te ipso quid est, inquit, quod 
audio ? Quanam, inquam, de re f Relictam a te vete* 
rem illam, inquit^ tractari autem novam. Quid) ergo, 
inquam, Antiocho id magis licuerit, nostro &miliari, 
remigrare in domum veterem e nova quam nobis in 
noyam e vetere) certe enim recentissima quaeque sunt 
oorrecta et emendata maxime. Quamquam Antiocbi 
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magister Pbilo, magnus vir, ut tu existimas ipse, negat 
in libris, quod coram etiam ex ipso audiebamuSy duas 
Academias esse errorenique eonun, qui ita putarunt, 
ooarguit» Est, inquit^ ut dicis : sed ignorare te non 
arbitror, quae contra ea Philonis Antiochus scripserit. 

14 Immo vero et ista et totazu veterem Academiam, a qua 
s^bsum iam diu, renovari a te, nisi molestum est, yelim^ 
et simul, adsidamus, inquam, si videtur. Sane istud 
quidem, inquit: sum enim admodum infirmus. Sed 
yideamus idemne Attico placeat fieri a me, quod te 
Telle yideo. Mihi vero, ille: quid est ^lim quod 
malim quam ex Antiocho iam pridem audita recordan? . 
et simul videre satisne ea commode did possit Latine ? 
Quae cum ess^t dicta, in conspectu coiosedimus 
[omnes], 

15 Tum Varro ita exorsus est: Socrates mihi videtur, 
id quod constat inter onmis, primos a rebus oocnltis 
et ab ipsa natura involutis, in quibus onmes ante exim 
philosophi occupati fuerunt, avocavisse philosopbiam 
et ad yitam communem adduxisse, ut de yirtutUms et 
yitiis omninoque de bonis rebus et maJis quaereret, 
caelestia autem yel procul esse a nostra cognitione 
eenseret yel, si maxime oognita essent, nihil iiamen 

16 ad bene yiyendum vaUre, .Hie in omnibus fere ser- 
monibus, qui ab iis qui ilium audierunt per script ji 
yarie et copiose simt, ita disputat ut nihil adfirmet 
ipse, refellat alios : nihil se scire dicat nisi id ipsum, 
eoque praestare ceteris, quod illi quae nesciant scire se 
putent, ipse se nihil scire, id unum sciat, ob eamque 
rem se arbitrari ab ApoUine onmium sapientissimum 
esse dictum, quod haec esset una omnis sapientia non 
arbitrari sese scire quod nesdat. Quae cum diceret 
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eonstairter et in ea sententia permaneret, onmis eing 
oratio tam^i in virtute laudanda et in hominibus ad 
virtuids stadium cohortandis consxiniebatiir, ut e Socra- 
tioorum libris, maximeque Platonis, intellegi potest. 
Platonis autem auctoritate, qui yarius et multiplex et 17 
oopiosus fiiit, una et consentiens duobus vocabulis phi- 
lOBophiae forma instituta est^ Academioomm et Peri- 
pateticorum : qui rebus congruentes nominibus differe- 
bant. Nam cum Speusippimi, sororis filium, Plato 
philosophiae quasi heredem reliquisset, duos autem 
praestantissimo studio atque doctrina, Xenocratem 
Ohaloedonium et Aristotelem Stagiritem, qui erant 
cum Aristotele, Peripatetici dioti sunt, quia disputa- 
bant inambulantes in Lycio, illi autem, qxd Platonis' 
instituto in Academia, quod est alterum gym nasiu m/ 
coetus erant et sermones habere soliti, e loci vocabula 
nomen babuerunt. Sed utrique Platonis ubertate com- 
pleti oertam quandam disciplinae formulam composue* 
runt et earn quidem plenam ac refertam, illam autem 
Socraticam dubitationem de omnibus rebus et nulla 
adfirmatione adhibita oonsuetudinem disserendi reli- 
querunt. Ita facta est, quod minime Socrates proba- 
bat, ars quaedam pbilosopbiae et rerum ordo et de- 
Scriptio disciplinae. Quae quidem erat prime duobus, 18 
ut dixi, nominibus una : nihil enim inter Peripatetioos 
et iUam veterem Academiam differebat. Abundalhia 
quadam ingeni praestabat, ut mihi quidem videtor, 
Aristoteles, sed idem fons erat utrisque et eadem re- 
rum expetendarum fugiendarumque partitio. 

V. Sed quid ago 1 inquit, aut sumne sanus, qui 
haec vos dooeol nam etsi non sus Minervam, ut akmt, 
tamen inepte quisquis Minervam docet. Tarn Attieus: 
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Tu vero, inquit, perge, Yarro : vaJde enim amo nostra 
atque nostros, meque ista delectant, cum Latine di^ 
cimtiir, et isto modo. Quid me, inquam, patas, qui 
philosophiam iam prof^ssus sim populo nostro esdubi-* 
' turum? Pergamus igitur, inquit, quoniam placet. 

19 Fuit ergo iam accepta a Platone philosophaudi ratio 
triplex: una de vita et moribus, altera de natura et 
rebus oocultis, tertia de disserendo et quid verum sit^ 
quid £alsum, quid rectum in oratione praTumve, quid 
oonsentiens, quid repugnans iudicando. Ac primum 
partem illam bene vivendi a xiatura petebant eique 
parendum esse dicebant, neque idla alia in re nisi in 
natura quaerendum esse illud summum bonum qu^ 
omnia xeferrentur, constituebantque eztremum esse\ 
rerum expetendarum et finem bonorum adeptum esse 
omnia e natura et animo et corpore et vita. Gorpoii^ 
autem alia ponebant esse in toto, alia in partibus: 
valetudinem, Tiris pulcbntudinem in toto, in partibus 
autem sensus integros et praestantiam aliquam par- 
tium singularum, ut in pedibus . celeritatem, vim in 
manibus, claritatem in voce, in lingua etiam explana- 

20 tarn Yocum impressionem : animi autem, quae essent 
ad comprehendendam ingeniis virtutem idonea, eaque 
ab iis in naturam et mores dividebantur, Naturae 
celeritatem ad discendum et memoriam dabant : quo^ 
mm utrumque mentis esset proprium et ingenL 
Monun autem putabant studia esse et quasi consue-, 
tudinem: quam partim exercitationis adsiduitate, par- 
tim ratione formabant^ in quibus erat pbilosophia ipsa. 
In qua quod incohatum est neque absolutum, progres- 
sio quaedam ad Tirtutem appellatur: quod autem 
abQolutumi id est Tiitus, quasi perfectio naturae omni^ 
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. umque rerum, quas in animis ponunt, una res optima. 
Ergo haec animorum. Yitae autem — id enim erat ter- 21 
tium — adiuncta esse dioebant, quae ad virtutU usum 
valerent. Nam virtus animi bonis et corporis oemi- 
tuTy et in quibusdam quae non tarn naturae quam 
beatae yitae adiuncta sunt. Hominem esse censebant 
quasi partem quandam civitatis et universi generis 
humani, eumque esse ooniunctum cum hominibus hu- 
mana quadam societate. Ac de summo quidem atque 
naturali bono sic agunt : cetera autem per^ere ad id 
-putant aut adaugendum aut tuendum, ut divitias, ut 
opesy ut glonam, ut gratiam. Ita tripartita ab iis in- 
ducitur ratio bonorum. 

YI. Atque haec ilia sunt tria genera, quae pu- 22 
tant plerique PeripateticoB dioere. Id quidem non 
fsAao : est enim baec partitio illorum : Ulud imprudenter, 
BL alios esse Academicos, qui tum appellarentur, alios 
Peripatetioos arbitrantur. Communis baec ratio et 
utrisque bic bonorum finis videbatur, adipisci quae es- 
sent prima natura quaeque ipsa per sese expetenda, aut 
omnia aut maxima. Ea sunt autem maxima, quae in 
ipso animo atque in ipsa virtute versantur. Itaque 
omnia ilia antiqua pbilosophia sensit in una virtute 
esse positam beatam vitam, nee tamen beatissimam, 
nisi adiungerentur et corporis et cetera, quae supra 
dicta sunt, ad virtutis usum idonea. Ex hac descrip- 23 
tione agendi quoque aliquid in vita et officii ipsius ini* 
tium reperiebatur : quod erat in conservatione earum 
rerum, quas natura praescriberet. Hino gignebatur 
foga desidiae voluptatuinque contemptio : ex quo labo^ 
ram dolorumque susceptio mtdtorum magnorumqu^ 
recti honestique causa et earum rerumi quae erant cou« 
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gruentes cum descripdone naturae, unde et amicitia 
exsistebat et iustitia atque aequitas : eaeque voluptati. 
bus et multis vitae commodis anteponebantur. Haec 
quidem fuit apud eos morum institutio et eius partis, 
quam primam posui, forma atque description 

24 De natura autem — ^id enim sequebatur — ita dice* 
bant, ut earn dividerent in res duas, ut altera esset 
efficiens, altera autem quasi huic se praebens, ea quae 
e fficeretur aliquid . In eo, quod efficeret, vim esse cen- 
sebant, in eo autem, quod efficeretur, materiam quan- 
dam : i n utroque tam en utjumque : neque enim mate- 
riam ipsam cohaerere potuisse, si nulla vi contineretur, 
neque vim sine aliqua materia. . Nihil est enim quod 
nop. alicubi esse cb gatiir. Sed quod ex utroque, id 
iam corpus et quasi qualitatem quandam nomiina>> 
bant: dabitis enim profecto, ut in rebus inusitatas, 
quod Graeci ipsi fadunt, a quibus baec iam diu trac* 
tantur, utamur verbis interdum inauditis. 

25 VII. Nos vero, inquit Atticus: quin etiam Grae- 
ois licebit utare, cum voles, si te L atin a forte deficient. 
Bene sane facis : sed enitar ut Latine loquar, nisi in 
huiusce modi verbis, ut philosophiam aut rbetoricam 
aut phjaicam aut dialecticam appellem, quibus, ut aliis 
multis, consuetudo iam utitur pro Latuiis. Qualitates 
igitur appellavi, quas iroion^ra? Graeci vocant, quod 
ipsum apud Graecos non est vulgi verbum, sed philo- 
sophorum, atque id in multis. Dialecticonun vero 
verba ntdla sunt p ublic a; suis utuntur. Et id quidem 
commune omnium fere est artium. Aut enim nova 
sunt rerum novarum facienda nomina aut ex aliis 
transferenda. Quod si Graeci faciunt, qui in bis rebus 
tot iam saecula versantur, quanto id magis nobis conoe* 
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dendom est, qui haec nunc primum tractare conamnr % 
^ yero, inquam, Yarro, bene etiam meriturus mihi 26 
yideiis de tois civibus, si eos non modo copia rerum 
auxeris, uti fecisti, sed etiam verborum. Audebimiis 
eigo, inquit, novis verbis uti te auctore, si necesse erit. 
Sarum igitur qualitatum sunt aliae principes, aliae ex 
ids ortae. Principes sun t uni ^s modi et simplices : ex 
his autem ortae variae sunt et quasi mulUformes, 
Itaque aer — ^utimur enim pro Latino— et ignis et aqua 
et terra prima sunt : ex his autem ortae animantium 
formae earumque rerum, quae gignuntur e terra. Ergo 
ilia initia et, ut e Graeco vertam, elementa dicuntur : 
^ quibus aer et ignis movendi vim habent et efficiendi, 
^liquae partes accipiendi et quasi patiendi, aquam dico 
et terram. Quintum genus, e quo essent astra men- 
tesque, singulare eorumque quattuor, quae supra dixi, 
dissimile Aristoteies quoddam esse rebatur. Sed sub- 27 
iectam putant omnibus sine ulla specie atque carentem 
omni ilia qualitate— faciamus enim tractando usitatius 
hoc Terbum et tritius — materiam quandam, ex qua 
omnia expressa atque efficta sint : quae tota omnia ac- 
cipere possit onmibusque modis mutari atque ex omni 
parte, eoque etiam interire non in nihilum, sed in suas 
partis, quae infinite secari ac dividi possint, cum sit 
nihil omnino in rerum natura minimum quod dividi 
nequeat: quae autem moveantur, omnia intervallis 
moveri, quae intervalla item infinite dividi possint. 
Et cum ita moveatur ilia vis, quam qualitatem esse 28 
dikimus,^ et cum sic ultro citroque versetur, materiam 
ipsam totam penitus commutari putant et ilia effici, 
quae appellant qualia, e quibus in omni natura cohae- 
.rente et continuata cum omnibus suis partibus effec- 
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turn esse mimduin, extra quern nulla pars xnatetiae sit* 
nulitunque corpus, partis autem esse mundi omnia, 
quae insint in eo, quae natura sentiente teneantur^ in 
qua ratio perfecta insit, quae sit eadem sempitemar 

29 nihil enim yalentius esse a quo intereat : quam vim 
animum esse dicunt mundi eandemque esse menteuL 
sapientiamque perfectam, quern denm appellant, omni-i 
umque rerum, quae sunt ei subiectae, quasi pruden^ 
tiam quandam, procurantem caeleslia maxime, deinde 
in terris ea, quae pertinent ad homines : quam inters 
dum eandem necessitatem appellant, quia nihil aliter 
possit atque ab ea constitutum sit, inter quasi fisktalem 
et immutabilem continuationem ordinis sempitemi: 
non numquam eandem fortunam, quod effidat multa 
improyisa ac necopinata nobis propter obscoritatem 
ignorationemque causarunt 

30 YIII. Tertia deinde philosophiae pars, quae erat 
in rations et in disserendo, sic tractabatur ab utrisque. 
Quamquam oriretur a sensibus, tamen non esse indi- 
cium veritatis in sensibus. Mentem volebant rerum 
esse iudicem : solam censebant idoneam cui crederetur, 
quia sola cemeret id, quod semper esset simplex et 
unius modi et tale quale esset. Hanc illi IBiav ap-^ 
pellabant, iam a Platone ita nominatam, nos recte 

SI speciem possumus dicere. Sensus autem omnis hebetes 
et tardos esse arbitrabantur, nee percipere ullo modo 
res eas, quae subiectae sensibus viderentur, quae essent 
aut ita parvae, ut sub sensum cadere non possent^ aut 
ita mobiles et concitatae, ut nihil tunquam unum esset 
constans, ne idem quidem, quia continenter laberentur 
et fluerent omnia. Itaque hanc omnem partem rerum 

32 opinabilem appellabant. Scientiam autem nusquam 
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esse oensebant niBi in animi notionibus atque ratiom^ 
bus: qua de causa definitiones rerum probabant^ et 
has ad onmia, de quibus disoeptabatar, adhibebanti 
Terborum etiam expUcatio probabatur^ id est^ qua de 
causa quaeqne essent ita nominata^ quam lrvfu>Xoyuiv 
appellabant : post argumentis et quasi rerum notis 
ducibus utebantur ad probandum et ad ooncludendum 
id, quod explanari volebaut : itaque tradebatur omnis 
dialecticae disciplina, id est^ orationis ratione oondu- 
sae. Huic quasi ex altera parte oratoria vis dicendi 
adhibebatur, explieatrix orationis perpetuae ad persua- 
dendum acoommodatae. Haec erat illis dis^plina ib33 
Platone tradita: cuius quas aoceperim mutationes, si 
voltis, exponam. Nos vero yolumus, inquam, ut pro 
Attico etiam respondeam. 

IX. Et recte, inquit, respondes: praeclare enim 
explicatur Peripatetioorum et Academiae reteris auo- 
toritas. Aristoteles primus species, quas paulo ante 
dixi, labefactayit : quas mirifice Plato erat amplexatns, 
ut in iis quiddam diyinum esse diceret Theophjrastus 
autem, yir et oratione suayis et ita moratus, ut prae 
ae probitatem quandam et ingenuitatem ferat, rehe- 
mentius etiam fregit quodam modo auctoritatem veteris 
discipUnae : spoliavit emm virtutem suo deoore imbe* 
eillamque reddidit, quod negavit in ea sola positum 
esse beate vivere. Nam Strato, eius auditor, quam- 34 
quam fuit acri ingenio, tamen ab ea disciplina onmina 
semovendus est : qui cum maximo neoessariam partem 
philosophiae, quae posita est in virtute et moribus, 
reliquisset totumque se ad investigationem naturae 
oontulissety in ea ipsa plurimum dissedit a suis. Speu- 
aippus autem et Xenocrates, qtii primi Platonis ratio-j 
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nem auctoritatemque susoeperant^ et post eoB Folemo 
et Orates imaque Grantor, in Academia congregati, di« 
ligenter ea, quae a superioribus aoceperant, tuebantor. 
lam Polemonem audiyerant adsidue Zeno et Arcesilas. 

35 Sed Zeno cum Arcesilam anteiret aetate valdeque 
subtiliter dissereret et peraoute moveretuTy oorrigere 
conatns est disciplinam. Earn quoque, si videtur, 
' oorrectionem explicabo, sicut solebat Antioohus. MiM 
vero, inquam, videtur, quod Tides idem signifioare 
Pomponium. 

X. Zeno igitur nullo modo is erat, qui^ ut Theo- 
pbra^tus, nervos virtutis indderit, sed contra, qui om. 
nia quae ad beatam yitam pertinerent in una virtute 
poneret nee quicquam aliud numeraret in bonis, idque 
appellaret honestum, quod esset simplex quoddam et 

3G solum et unum bonum. Cetera autem etsi nee bona 
nee mala essent, tamen alia secundum naturam dicebat,, 
alia naturae esse contraria. His ipsis alia interiecta 
et media numerabat. Quae autem secundum naturam, 
essent, ea sumenda et quadam aestimatione dignanda 
docebat, contraque contraria : neutra autem in mediia 
relinquebat, in quibus ponebat nihil omnino esse mo-^^ 

37 menti. Sed quae essent sumenda, ex iis alia pluria 
esse aestimanda, alia minons. Quae pluris, ea pra^ 
posita appellabat, reiecta autem quae minoris. Atqae. 
ut baec non tam rebus quam yocabulis. commutayerat,, 
sic inter recte factum atque peccatum, o£Qiciiun et con-, 
tra officium media locabat quaedam : recte facta sola, 
in bonis actionibus ponens, praye, id est peccata, in 
malis: officia autem seryata praetermissaque media 

38 putabat, ut dixL Cumque superiores non omnem yir-, 
tutem in ratione esse dicerent^ aed quasdam yirtates. 
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Datura aut more perfectas, hie omius in ratione pone-- 
bat^ cumque illi ea genera yirtutuniy quae supra dixi^ 
seiungi posse arbitrarentur, hie nee id ullo mode fieri 
posse disserebat nee Tirtutis usum modo, ut superiores, 
sed ipsum habitum per se esse praeclarum, nee tamen 
yirtut^n euiquam adesse quin ea semper uteretur. 
Gumque perturbationem animi illi ex homiae non tol- 
lerenty naturaque et eondolesoere et eoneupiBeere et 
extimesoere et efiferri laetitia dicerent, sed eas contra- 
h^:«nt ia angustumque dedueerent, hie omnibus his 
quasi morbis voluit earere sapientem. Cumque eas 39 
perturbationes antiqui naturalis esse dieerent et ratio* 
nis expertis aliaque in parte animi eupiditatem, alia 
rationem eolloearent, ne his quidem adsentiebatur. 
Nam et perturbationes voluntarias esse putabat opi- 
nionisque iudieio suseipi et onmium perturbationum 
arbitrabatur matrem esse immoderatam quamdam in^ 
temperantiam. Haec fere de moribus. 

XI. De natuns autem sie sentiebat, primum, ut 
quattuor initiis rerum illis quintam hane naturam, ex 
qua superiores sensus et mentem effiei rebantur, non 
adhiberetw Statuebat enim ignem esse ipsam naturam, 
quae quidque gigneret, et mentem atque sensus. DL-r 
crepabat etiam ab isdem quod nullo modo arbitrabatur 
quicquam effiei posse ab ea, quae expers esset corporis, 
cuius generis Xenocrates et superiores etiam a.Tiinmm 
esse dixerant, nee vero aut quod efficeret aliquid aut 
quod efficeretur posse esse non eorpus. Plurima au? 40 
tern in ilia tertia philosophiae parte mutavit. In qua 
primum de sensibus ipsis quaedam dbdt nova, quos 
iunctos esse censuit e quadam quasi impulsione oblata 
extrinsecus, quam ille ^ovtiutLw^ nos Tisiun appeUd> 
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mils licet, et teneamtis hoc verbtim quidem : erit enim 
ntendum in reliquo sermone saepius. Sed ad haec^ 
quae yisa sunt et qtiasi accepta sensibus, adsensionem 
adiungit animorum, quam esse volt in nobis positam 

41 et Yoluntariam. Visis non omnibus adiungebat fidem, 
sed iis solum, quae propiiam quandam haberent decla* 
rationem earum rerum, quae Tiderentur: id autem 
visum, cum ipsum per se cemeretur, comprebendibile 
— fer etis hoc) Nos vero, inquit. Quonam enim modo 
KaroXi/TTTOF diceres? — Sed, cum acceptum iam et appro- 
batum esset, comprehensionem appellabat, similem iia 
rebus, quae manu prehenderentur : ex quo etiam no- 
men hoc duxerat, cum eo verbo antea nemo tali in re 
usus esset, plurimisque idem novis Terbis — ^nova enim 
dicebat — ^usus est. Quod autem erat sensu compre- 
hensum, id ipsum sensum appellabat, et si ita erat 
comprehensum, ut oonvelli ratione non posset, sden- 
tiam : sin alitor, inscieutiam nominabat : ex qua exsis- 
teret etiam opinio, quae esset imbecilla et cum falso 

42 incognitoque communis. Sed inter scientiam et insci- 
entiam comprehensionem illam, quam dixi, collocabat, 
eamque neque in rectis neque in pravis numerabat, sed 
Boli credendum esse dicebat. £ quo sensibus etiam 
fidem tribuebat, quod, ut supra dixi, oomprehensio 
^^ sensibus et vera esse illi et fidelis Tidebatur, non 
quod omnia, quae'essent in re, comprehenderet, sed 
quia nihil quod cadere in eam posset relinqueret quod- 
que xiatura quasi normam scientiae et principium sui 
dedisset, unde postea notiones rerum in aninus impri- 
merentur, e quibus non principia solum, sed latiores 
quaedam ad rationem inveniendam viae reperiuntur. 
ISrnx^m autem et temeritatem et ignorantiam et opi- 
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nationem et suspicionein et uno nomine omnia, quae 
eesent aUena firmae et constantis adsensibnis, a virtute 
aapientiaque removebat. Atque in his fere com- 
mutatio constitit onmis dissensioque Zenonis a supe- 
rioribus. 

- XII. Quae cum dixisset : Breviter sane minime- 43 
que obscure exposita est, inquam, a te, Yarro, et vete- 
lis Academiae ratio et Stoicorum : yerum esse [auteqi] 
arbitror, ut Antioclio^ nostro familiari, placebat, cor- 
rectionem veteris Academiae potius quam aliquain 
novam disciplinam putandam. Tunc Varro : Tuae 
sunt nunc partes, inquit, qui ab antiquorum ratione 
desciscis et ea, quae ab Arcesila novata sunt, probas, 
docere quod et qua de causa discidium &ctum sit, ut 
Yideamus satisne ista sit iusta defectio. Tum ego : 44 
Cum Zenone, inquam, ut accepimu^^ Arcesilas sibi 
omne cettamen instituit, non. pertuiacia aut studio 
vincendi, ut mihi quidem yidetur, sed earum ^rum 
obscuritate, quae ad confessionem ignorationis ad- 
duxerant Socratem et iam ante SQCzatem Democritum, 
Anaxagoram, Empedoclem, omnis paeQe. Teteres ; qui 
nihil cognosci, nihil percipi, nihil sciri posse dixerunt : 
angustos sensus, imbedllos animos, breyia curricula 
vitae et, ut Democritus, in profundo veritatem esse 
demersam, opinionibus et institutis omnia teneri, nihil 
veritati i*elinqui, deinceps omnia tenebris drcumfusa 
esse dixerunt. Itaque Arcesilas negabat esse quicquam 45 
quod sciri posset, ne illud quidem ipsum, quod Socrates 
sibi reliquisset: sic omnia latere censebat in occulto: 
neque esse quicquam quod cemi aut intellegi posset : 
quibus de causis nihil oportere neque profiteri neque 
adfirmare quemquam neque adsensione approbare, 00- 

E.a 6 
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liibereque semper et ab omni lapsa oontinere temeri- 
tatem, quae torn esset insigniS) cum aut falsa ant 
incognita res approbaretur, neque hoc quioquam esse 
torpius quam cognitioni et peroeptioni adsensionem 
approbationemque praecurreie. Htiic ration! quod 
erat oonsentaneum faciebat, ut contra omnium senten- 
tias dicens in eam plerosque deduceret^ ut cum in 
eadem re paria oontrariis in partibus momenta ratio- 
num invenirentary facilius ab utraque parte adsensio 
46 sustineretur. Hanc Academism novam appellant, quae 
mihi vetus videtur, si quidem Platcmem ex JUare^re 
numeramus, cuius in libris nihil adfirmatur et in 
utramque partem multa disseruntur, de omnibus quae- 
ritur, nihil certi didtur : sed tamen ilia, quam exposu- 
istij vetus, haec noya nominetur : quae usque ad Car* 
neadem perducta, qui quartus ab Arcesila fuit, in 
eadem Arcesilae ratione permansit. Cameades autem 
nullius philosophiae partis ignarus et, ut cognovi ex 
iis, qui ilium audieralit, maximeque ex Epicureo Ze- 
none, qui cum ab eo plurimum dissentiret, imum 
tamen praeter ceteros mirabatur, incredibili quadam 
fuit facultate •• 
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ACADEMICORITM POStERIOEXTM FRAG- 

.MENTA, 

Ex LiBBO I. 

1. Nonius p. 65 Mora Digladiari dic^m est die- 
867Uire et dissid&re, dioiwm a gladiis, Cicero Aca,- 
demicory/m lib, I, : quid autem stoioaoliatur 
Menesarchus ) quid Antipater digladiatur cuni^ 
Oameade tot voluminibus ? 

2. Konius 8. y. eoncinna/re p. 43. Idem in Aeade- 
micie lib, L i qui cum sinulitudine rerbi concinere 
maxime sibi yideretur. 



Ex LiBBO n. 

Nonius p. 65. Aequor ah aequo et plaru) Cicero 
Academicoru/m lib, II, vocahulum accepiaee con- 
firmaJt : quid tarn planum videtur quam mare f 
e quo etiam aequor illud poetae vocant. 
Nonius p. 69. Adojma/re, Cicero Academicorum 
lib, II, : qui enim serius honores adamaverunt vix 
admittuntur ad poB nee satis commendati multitu- 
, dim possunt esse. 

Nonius p. 104. Exponere pro exempia boni os- 
terUare, Cicero Academicis lib, II, : frangere ava- 
ritiam, scelera ponere, vitam suam exponere ad 
iBiitandunr iuventutL 

6—2 
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6. Nonius p. 121. Hebes posUtum pro ohscuro aui 
obtuso, Cicero Academicorum lib, II, : quid ? 
lunae quae liniamenta sint potesne dioere 1 cuius 
et nascentis et senescentis alias liebetior% alias 

. acutiora videntur comua. 

7. Nonius p, 162. Fv/rpiMrctscit, Cicero Academi- 
conmi lib, II, : quid 1 mare nonne caeruleum 1 at 
eius unda, cum est pulsa remis, purpurascit: et 
quidem aquae tinctum quodam modo et infectum. . . • 

8. Nonius p. 163. Ferpendicidi et rwrmae. CicAca^ 
demieorum lib, II,: atqui si id crederemus, non 
egeremus perpendiculis, non normis, non regulis. 

9. Nonius p. 394. Siccum dicitur aridum et sine 

hwfMyre Siccu/m dicitur et eohrium, non, modi- 

dv/m,,. Gic. Academicorwm lib, II,\ alius {coIot)- 
adultis, alius adulescentibus, alius aegris, aliu» 
saniSf alius siccis, alius vinulentis... 

10. Nonius p. 474. Urincmtur, Cic, in Academicis 
lib, II, \ si quando enim nos demersimus, ut qui' 
urinantur, aut nihil superum aut obscure admo- 
dum cemimus. 

11. Nonius p. 545. Alcdxxster, Cic Academicorum 
lib, II,: quibus etiam alabaster plenus unguenti 
puter esse videtur. 



Ex LiBBO IIL 

Cicero ad Att. XYL 6. § 4. De gloria librum ad te 
mm: at in eo prooemium id est, quod in Aea- 
demico tertio. 

12. Nonius p. 65. Digladiari,.,idem teriio: digladi- 
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ari autem semper, depugnare ciun facinorosis et 

audacibus, quis non cum miserrimum, tom etiam 

stultissimam dixerit 1 
13. Nonius p. 65. ExuUa/re dictum est exilire. Ctc, 

Acad&mic<nrufn lib. III. : et ut nos nunc sedemus 
. . ad Lucrinum pisciculosque exultantes videmus . . . 
14., Nonius p. 123. Ingeneraretur tit inruMceretvr. 

Cic. Acadei/iai&Mru/nh lib. Ill, : in tanta animantium 

yarietate, homini ut soli cupiditas ingeneraretur 

cognitionis et scientiae. 
15. Nonius p. 419. Vindicare, tra&ere^ libera/re.., 

Cicero Academicorum lib. III. : aliqua potestas sit, 

Tindicet se in libertatem. 
,164 Lactantius Inst. div. YI. 24* Cicero cuitu 

haee in Academico tertio verba sunt : quod si lice* 

ret, ut iis qui in itinere deerravissent, sic vitam 

deviam secutis corrigere errorem paenitendo^ fiEud* 

lior esset emendatio temeritatis. 

17. Diomedes p. 373, ed. Putsch.: p. 377, ed. Keil, 
. Vairro ad Ciceronem tertio fixum et Cicero Aca- 
demicorum tertio {^LmuUvs § 27): t^^<^<> ^ 
opera adfixa. 

18. Nonius p. 139. MordAdhus et mordicus pro morsUf 

pro morsibtts Cic. Academicorum lib. III.: 

perspicuitatem, quam mordicus tenere debemus, 
abess6 dioemus. = Ltuyidlus § 51. 

19. NoniuA p. 117. GaUinas. Cic Academviorv/m 
lib. Illr. .qui gallinas alere permultas qiiaestus 
causa solerent: ii cum oYum inspexerant, quae 
gallina peperisseit dicere Bolebant. =■ LuciUku § 57* 
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Ex LiBRo nil. 

20. Nonius p. 69, AdstvpyJUvri posUti/m eH ttdsentirL 

Cic, in Academicis lib, IIII,i falsum esse 

Antiociius. = LticuUus § 67. 

21. Nonius p. 65. Maeniana ah inventore eom/m 
Mamdo dicta surU'; unde et columna Maenia, Cic 
Academiooru/m Ub, III I, : item ille com aestuaret, 
veterum ut Maenionoruin, sic Aoademiconuti 

I yiam seeutus est. = Lumllua §. 70. 

22. Nonius p. 99. Dolitwniy qtu)d doUUfwm usu dicitv/r^ 
qtiod eat perodesum vel abrobswrn vd efosgum,,. 
Cicero dotatu/m Aoademicorwm lib, IIII,: non 
enim est e saxo sculptus aut e robore dolatns. 
= ImcuUus § 100. 

23. Noniusp. i64i Eavum/ulvum. Cic, Acotdemiconmh 
lib, IIII, : quia nobismet ip^s • turn oaeruleum, 
turn ravum videtur, quodque nunc a sole con- 
lucet.... ^LucuMti8% 105. 

24. Nonius p. 107. Exanch/re eat perpeti vd miperofre, 
Cic, Academicorum lib. IIII,: credoque Clitd- 
macho ita scribenti ut H^uli qu^dam laborem 
exanclatum. = LtusuUua § 108. 

25. Nonius p. 163. Pingtie poaitwm pro impedito et 
inepto, Cic, Academicorurr^ lib, IIILi quod ipsi 
oontrarium. =^ L^^cyUua % log, 

26. Nonius p. 122. InfitdUUerA, Cic, Academicorum 
\ . . Mb, IIII,: ^ at hoc Anaximandro inflnitatem. 

s=LucuUua § 118. 

27. Nonius p. 65. Nat^ea dicimlwr angues naUmUa, 
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Cms. Acadendcorum lib. I III.: sic enim voltis... 
...feoerit. ^ I/ucullus % 120, 

28. Nonius p. 189. UrumuUwm, db v/nco. Cie,' Acch 
demicantm lib. III I, : nee ut ille qui asperis et 
hamatis uncinatisque oorpuscolis concreta haec 
esse dicat ^ LucvUui % i2\. 

29. Martdanus Capella V. § 517, p. 444, ed. Kopp. 
Cicero ..,,,, in Acadeimcis : latent ista omnia, Yarro, 
magnis obscurata et eircumfusa tenebris, ^Lwaul- 

30. Nonius p. 102. JS regione posUwn est ex adverso, 
Oic, Acouiemicorwm, lib. I III. : nee ego non ita... 
vos etiam dicitis e regione nobis in contraria parte 
terrae qui adv^ersis vestigiis stent contra nostra 
vestigia. = ImciUIvs % 12^. 

31. Nonius p. 80. BatbuUvre est cum quiadam Unguae 
hossUiUione et. eon/nsione trepidcm. Gic, A-cor- 
demkorum lib. II H. : plane, ut supra dictus, 
Stoicus perpauca balbuttiens. ^Lujcvlhis § 135. 
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32. Xiactantius Inst. div. III. 14. Ha^ Uw, verba 
sunt {sc. Cicero I) : mibi autem non modo ad sapi- 
entiam caeci yidemur, sed ad ea ipsa quae i^Iiqua 
ex parte cerni videantur, hebetes et obtusi ^* 

33. August, contra Acaaemicos XL § 26.: id prober 
bile vel veri simile Academici vocant, quod nos ad 

agendum sine adsensione potest invita/re Talia, 

inquit Academicus, mihi videntur omnia quae 
probabilia vel veri similia putavi nominanda: 
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quae tu si alio nomine vis Tocare, nihil repugno. 
Satis enim mibi est te iam bene acoepisse. quid 
dicam, id est, quibus rebus baec nomina imponam ; 
non enim Tocabulorum opifioem, sed lerum in. 
. quisitorem decet esse sapientem. [Proxmds post 
hunc locum verbis perspume asseverat Augustinus 
haec ipsius esse Ciceronis verba,] 

34. Augustin. c. Acad. III. § 15. Est in lihris dee- ' 
ronis^ quas in huius ccvusae (i.'e, Academicorum) 

patrociniv/m scripait, locus quidam ..Academico 

sapienti ab omnibus ceterarum sectarum, qui sibi 
sapientes Tidentur, secundas partes dari; cum 
primes sibi quemque vindicare necesse sit ; ex quo 
posse probabiliter conflci eum recte primum esse 
iudido suo, qiii omnium ceterorum judicio sit 
secundus. 

35. Augustin« c. Acad. III. § 43. Ait enim Cic^a 
illis (i.e, Academicis) morem fuisse occultandi 
sententiam suam nee earn cuiquam, nisi qui secum 
ad senectutem usque yixissent, aperire consuesse. 

36. Augustin. De Civit. Dei VI. 2. Denique et ipse 
TvMius huic {i,e, M, T, Varroni) tale testim^miwm 
perhihety ut m libris Academicis eamn, quae ihi 
versatwr disputationem se haJbuisse cv/m M» Va/r- 
rone, homine, in^^puit, omnium facile acutissimo et 
sine ulla dubitatione doctissimo. 
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L ' Magntth ingenium Lnci Luctdli magnumque 1 
optimamm artium studium, turn onmis liberalis et 
digna homine nobili ab eo percepta doctrina, qtdbtus 
temporibus florere in foro maxime potuit, cartiit om* 
nino rebxis urbams. TJt enim admodum adolesoens 
cam £ratre pari pietate et indnstria praedito patemas • 
inimicitias magna cum gloria est persecutus, in Asiam 
quaestor profectus, ibi permultos annos admirabili qnar 
dam laiide proyindae praefuit; deinde absens factos 
aedilis, continuo praetor — ^licebat enim oelerius legis 
praemio — , post in AMcam, inde ad consulatam, quern 
ita gessit ut diligentiam admirarentur omnes, ingenium 
oognoscsrent. Post ad Mithridaticum bellum missus 
a senatu non modo opinionem vicit omnium, quae de 
virtute eius erat, sed etiam gloriam superiorum. Idque 2 
eo fuit mirabiHus, quod ab eo laus ^mpiratoria non 
admodum ezspectabatur, qui adolescentiam in fo- 
rensi opera, quaesturae diutumum tempus Murena 
bellum in Ponto gerente in Asia pace consumpserat. 
Sed incredibilis quaedam ingeni magnitudo non desi- 
deravit indocilem usus disciplinam. Itaque cum totum 
iter et nayigationem consumpsisset parthn in peroon- 
tando a peritis, partim in rebus gestis legendis, in 
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Asiam factus imperator venit, cum esset Homa profeo* 
tus rei militaris rudis. Habtiit eniin diyinam quaii- 
dam memoriam rerom, verborum maiorem Hortensius, 
sed quo plus in negotiis gerendis res quam verba pro- 
Bunt, lioc erat memoria iUa praestantior, quam fuisse 
in Themistocle, quern facile Graeciae principem poni- 
mus, singularem ferunt: qui quidem etiam pollicenti 
cuidam se artem ei memoriae, quae turn primum pro- 
ferebatur, traditurum respondisse dicitur oblivisci se 
malle discere, credo, quod haerebant in memoria quae- 
cumque audierat et viderat. Tali ingenio praeditus 
Lucullus adiunxerat etiam iUam, quam Themistodes 
spreyerat, disciplinam. Itaque ut litteris consignamus 
quae monumentis mandare volumus, sic ille in animo 
3 res insculptas habebat. Tantus ergo imperator in 
omni genere belli fuit, proeliis, oppugnationibus, nava- 
libus pugnis totiusque belli instrumento et appa- 
ratu, ut ille rer post Alexandrum maximus hunc a se 
maiorem ducem cognitum quam quemquam eorum, 
quos legisset, flEiteretur. In eodem tanta prudentia 
fuit in constituendis temperandisque civitatibus, tanta 
aequitas, ut hodie stet Asia Luciilli institutis servandis 
et quasi vestigiis persequendis. Sed etsi magna cum 
utilitate rei publicae, tamen diutius quam vellem tanta 
vis virtutis atque ingeni peregrinata afuit ab oculis et 
fori et curiae. Quin etiam, cum victor a Mithrida- 
tico bello revertisset, inimicorum calumnia triennio 
tardius quara debuerat triumphavit. Nos enim con- 
sules ihtroduximus paene in urbem currum clarissimi 
viri : cuius mibi consilium et auctoritas quid tum in 
maximis rebus profuisset dicer^n, nisi de me ipso 
dicendum essist : quod hoc tempore non est necesse- 
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Itaque privabo ilium potius: diebito testuuomo quam id 
cum inea laude communicem. 1 

IL Sed quae populari gloria deooraii in Luoullo 4 
debuenmt, ea fere sunt et Graecis litteris celebrata et 
Latinis. . Nos autem ilia externa cum multis, baec 
int^ora cum paucis ex ipso saepe oognovimus. 
Maiore enim studio Lucullus eum omni litterarum 
generi turn pbilosophiae deditus fuit quam qui ilium 
ignorabant arbitrabantur, nee vero ineunte aetate solum, 
sed et pro quaestore aliquot annos et in ipso beUo, in 
quo ita magna rei militaris esse occupatio solet, ut non 
miUtum imperatori sub ipsis pellibus otii relinquatur. 
Cum autem e pbilosophis ingenio scientiaque putaretur 
Antiochus, Philonis auditor, ezcellere, eum secum et 
quaestor habuit et post aliquot annos imperator, cumque 
esset ea memoria, quam ante dixi, ea saepe audiendo 
facile cognovit, quae vel semel audita meminisse potu- 
isset. Delectabatur autem mirifice lectione librorum, 
de quibus audiebat. 

Ac vereor interdum ne talium personarum cum 5 
ampMcare yelim, minuam etiam gloriam. Sunt enim 
multi qui omnino Graecas non ament litteras, plures 
qui philosophiam, reliqui, etiam si baec non improbent, 
•tamen earum rerum disputationem prindpibus ciyitatis 
non ita decoram putant. Ego autem, cum Graecas 
litteras M. Oatcuiem in senectute didicisse acceperim, 
P. autem Afri<^TTjjTi»^t^ri«A lognnyitur in legatione ilia 
nobili, quam ante oensuram obiit, Panaetium unum 
onmino comitem fuisse, neo litterarum Graecarum neo 
philosophiae iam ullum auctorem require. Restat ut 6 
lis respondeam, qui sermonibus eius modi nolint pes- 
Bonas tarn gravis illigarL Quasi vero dororum viro- 
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rum aut tadtos congressus esse oporteat atit ludicrbs 
sermones aut rerum colloquia leviorum! Etenim, si 
quodam in libro vere est a nobis philosophia laudata, 
profecto eius tractatio optimo atque amplissimo quoque 
dignissima est> nee quicquam aliud videndum est nobis, 
•quos popuius Bomanus hoc in gradu collocayit, nisi ne 
quid privatiB studus de opera publica detrahamus. 
.Quod si, cum fungi munere debebamus, non modo 
operam nostram numquam a populari coetii removi- 
mus, sed ne litteram quidem ullam fecimus nisi foren- 
sem, quis reprehendet nostrum otium, qui in eo non 
modo nosmet ipsos hebescere et languere nolumus, sed 
etiam ut plurimis prosimus enitimurl Gloriam vero 
non modo non minui, sed etiam augeri arbitramur 
eorum, quorum ad popularis illustrisque laudes has 

7 etiam minus notas minusque pervolgatas adiungimus. 
Sunt etiam qui negent in iis, qui in nostris libris 
disputent, fuisse earum rerum, de quibus disputatur, 
scientiam : qui milii yidentur non solum vivis, sed etiam 
mortuis invidere. 

III. Itestat unum genus repreHensorum, quibus 
Academiae ratio non probatur. Quod gravius fer- 

' remus, si quisquam ullam disciplinam philosophiae 
probaret praeter eam, quam ipse sequeretur. Nob 
autem, quoniam contra omnis dicere quae Tidentur 
solemus, non possumus quin alii a nobis dissentiant 
recusare: quamquam nostra quidem causa facilis est, 
qui verum invenire sine uUa contentione volumus, 
idque stinmia cura studioque conquirimus. Etsi enim 
omnis cognitio multis est obstructa difficultatibus eaque 
€8t et in ipsis rebus obscuritas et in iudiciis nostria 
-infirmitas, ut non sine causa antiquissimi et doctissimi 
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inyenire se posse quod cuperent difBbsi sinti tamen nee, 
ill! defeeeruut neque nos studium exquirendi defetigati 
relinquemuB, neque nostrae disputationes quicquam 
aliud agunt nisi ut in utramque partem dicendo eliciant 
et tamquam exprimant aliquid, quod aut verum sit 
aut ad id quam proximo accedat. Keque inter nos et 8 
eos, qui se scire arbitrantur, quicquam interest, nisi 
quod illi non dubitant quin ea vera sint, quae defen- 
dunt: nos probabilia multa habemus, quae sequi facile, 
ad£rmare vix possumus. Hoc autem liberiores et 
Bolutiores sumus, quod integra nobis est iudicandi 
potestas, nee ut omnia, quae praescripta et quasi impe* 
rata sint, defendamus necessitate ulla cogimur. Nam 
ceteri primum ante tenentur adstricti quam quid esset 
optimum iudicare potuerunt: deinde infbrmissimo tem- 
pore aetatis aut obsecuti amicp cuidam aut una alicuius, 
quem primum audierunt, oratione capti de rebus incog- 
nitis indicant et, ad quamcumque sunt disciplinam 
quasi tempestate delati, ad earn tamquam ad saxum 
adhaerescunt. Nam, quod dicunt omnino se credere 9 
ei, quem iudioent fuisse sapientem, probarem, si id 
ipsum rudes et indocti iudicare potuissent — statuere 
enim qui sit sapiens vel maxime videtur esse sapien- 
tis — , Bed ut potuerint, potuerun t omnibus rebus 
auditis, oognitis etiam reliquorum sententiis, iudicave- 
runt autem re semel audita atque ad unius se auctori- 
tatem contulerunt. Sed nescio quo modo plerique 
errare malunt eamque sententiam, quam adamaverunt^ 
pugnacissime defendere quam sine pertioacia quid con- 
Btantissime dicatur exquirere. Quibus de rebus et 
alias saepe multa quaesita et disputata sunt et quondam 
in Hortensii tilla, quae est ad Baulos, cum eo Catulus 
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et LuculluB nosque ipsi postndie yenisaemuSy quam* 
apud Gatnlum friissemus. Quo quidem etiam maturius 
Yenimus, quod erat oonstitutum, si ventus esset, Lu* 
cullo in Neapolitanum, mihi in Pompeianum nayigare. 
Cum igitur pauca in xjsto locuti essemus, turn eodem 
in spatio consedimus. 

10 IV. Hie Catulus: Etsi heri, inquit^ id, quod 
quaerebatur, paene explicatum est, ut tota fere quaestio 
tractata yideatur, tamen exspecto ea, quad te pollicitus 
es, Luculle, ab Antiocho audita dicturum. Equidem^ 
inquit Hortensius, feci plus quam yellem : totam enim 
tern Lucullo integram seryatam oportuit. Et tamen 
fortasse seryata est: a me enim ea, quae in promptu 
erant, dicta sunt, a Lucullo autem reoonditiora desi* 
dero. Tum ille : ISFon sane, inquit, Hortensi, oonturbat 
me exspectatio tua, etsi nihil est iis, qui placere yolunt, 
tam adyersarium, sed quia non laboro quam yalde ea^ 
quae dico, probaturus sim, eo minus conturtx>r. Dicam 
enim nee mea nee ea, in qulbus, si non fuerint, non 
yinci me malim quam yincere. Sed mehercnle, ut 
quidem nunc se causa habet, etsi hestemo sermone 
labefactata est, nuM tamen yidetur esse yerissima. 
Agam igitur, sicut Antiochtis agebat: nota enim mihi 
res est. Kam et yacuo animo ilium audiebam et 
magno studio, eadem de re etiam saepius, ut etiam 
maiorem exspectationem mei faciam quam modo fecit 
Hortensius. Cum ita esset exorsus, ad audiendum 

11 animos ereximus. At ille : Cum Alexandriae pro 
quaestore, inquit, essem, fiiit Antiochus mecum et erat 
iam antea Alexandriae familiaris Antiochi Heraclitus 
Tyrius, qui et Olitomachum multos annos et PluIaQem 
audierat^ homo sane in ista philcsophia, quae nunc 
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prope dimiafia reyocatuiv probatus et nobilis: cum quo 
Antlodbium saepe disputantem audiebain, sed utnunqiie 
leniter. E6 quidem isti libri duo Philonis, de quibus . 
beii dictum a Catulo est, turn eraat adlati Alexazidnam 
tumque primum. in Antiochi mauus yenerant : et homo 
Batura lenissimu^-nihil enim poteiat fieri iUo mitius 
— stomachari tamen coepii. Mirabar: nee enim um* 
quam ante Tideram. At ille, Heraditi memoriam, 
implorans, quaerere ex eo viderentacne ilia Philonia 
ant ea num vel e Philone vel ex ullo Academioo audi* 
Tisset aliquando? Negabat. Philonifi tamen acriptnm 
a^oscebat: nee id quidem dubitaii poterat: nam 
aderant mei familiares, docti homines, P. et 0. Selii et 
Tetrilius Bogus, qui se ilia audiyisse Eomae de Phi- 
lone ^ ab eo ipso illos duos libros dicerent descripsisse. • 
Tum et ilia dixit Antiochus, quae heri Catulus com- 12 
memorayit a patre suo dicta Philoni, et alia plura, nee 
se tentiit quia contra suum doctorem librum etiam 
ederet, qni Sosus ioscribitur. Tum igitur et cum 
Heraclitum studiose audirem contra Antiochum dis« 
serentem et item Antiochum contra Academicos, dedi 
Antiocho operam diligentius, ut causam ex eo totam 
cognoscerem. Itaque compluris dies adhibito Hera- 
dito doctisque compluribus et in lis Antiochi &atre, 
Aristo, et praeterea Aristone et Dione, quibus ille 
secundum fratrem plurimum tribuebat, multum tem- 
poris in ista una disputatione cousumpsimus. Sed ea 
pars, quae contra Philonem erat, praetermittenda est: 
minus enim acer est adTersarius is, qui ista, quae sunt 
heri defensa, negat Academicos omnino dicere« Etsi 
enim mentitur, tamen est adTersarius lenior. Ad 
ArcesOam Cameademque yemanms. 
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13 ^ Y. Quae cum dixisset, Ac rursus exbisus estr 
Primum milii videmini — ^me autem nomine appellabat, 
eum yeteres physicos nominatis, facere idem, quod 
seditiosi cives solent, cum aliquos ex antiquis dares 
tiros proferunt, quos dicant fuisse popularis, ut eorum 
ipsi similes esse videantur. Bepetunt ii a F. Yalerio, 
qui exactis regibus primo anno consul fuit, commemo- 
rant reliquos, qui leges popularis de provocationibus 
tulerint, cum consoles essent; tum ad hos notiores, 0. 
Flaminium, qui legem agrariam aliquot annis ante 
secundimi Punicum bellumtribunus plebis tulerit in- 
vito senatu et postea bis consul fstctus sit, L. Cassium, 
Q. Pompeium: illi quidem etiam P. Africanum referre 
in eundem niimerum solent. Duos vero sapientissimos 
et clarissimos &atres, P. Crassum et P. Scaevolam, 

[ aiunt TL Graccho auctores legum fuisse, alterum qui- 
dem, ut videmus, palam, alterum, ut suspicantur, 
obscurius. Addunt etiam 0. Marium. Et de hoc 
quidem nihil mentiuntur; Honmi nominibus tot viro- 
rum atque tantorum expositis eorum se institutum 

14 sequi dicunt. Similiter vos, cum perturbare, ut illi 
rem publicam, sic yos philosophiam bene iam constitu* 
tam Yelitis, Empedoclem, Anaxagoram, Democritum, 
Farmenidem, Xenophanem, Flatonem etiam et Socra- 
tem profertis. Sed neque Satuminus, ut nostrum 
inimicum potissimimi nominem, simile quicquam ha- 
buit veterum illorum nee Arcesilae calumnia confe- 
renda est cum Democriti verecundia. Et tamen isti 
physici raro admodum, cum haerent aliquo loco, 
exclamant quasi mente incitati, Empedodes quidem, 
ut interdum mihi furore videatur, abstrusa esse omnia, 
nihil nos sentire, nihil cemere, nihil omnino quale sit.. 
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posise teperire: xnaiorem autem partem tniTii quidem 
omnes isti yidentur nimis etiain quaedam adiirmare 
plttsque profiteri se scire quam sdant. Quod si illi 15 
tarn in novis rebus quasi modo- xutseentes haesitave^ 
rant> uihilne tot saeculis, summis ingeniis^ mgyiniiB 
stadiis explicatum pntamus? nonne, cum iam philoscK 
phorum disciplinae gravissimae constitisseut^ tum ex.* 
ortus est ut in optima re^publica TL Graeckus qui 
otium perturbaret, sic Arcesilas qui constitutam philo^ 
sopbiam everteret et in eorum auetoritate delitisceret, 
qui negavissent quioquam sciri aut percipi' posset 
quorum e numero tollendus est et Plato ^et- Socrates: 
alter, quia *reliquit perfectissimam^ disciplinam, Peri- 
pateticos et AcademicoS) nominibuft differends, re con- 
grueatis, a qoibus Stoici ipsi verbis ^ ntagis quam 
sententiis dissenserunt. Socrates autem de se ipse 
detrahens in disputatione plus tribuebat.iis, quos vole- 
bat refeUere. Ita, cum aliudagnosceret atque sentiret, 
libenter uti solitus est ea dissimulatione, quam Graeoi 
dpwivtULv vocant: quam ait etiam in AMcano fuisse 
Fannius, idque propterea vitiosum in Dlo non putan- 
dum, quod idem, fuerit in So<Mrate. -f 

VI. Sed fuerint ilia veteribus, si voltis, incognita. 16 
Nihilne est igitur actum, quod investigata sunt, postea 
quam Arcesilas Zenoni, ut putatur, obtrectans nihil 
novi reperienti, sed emendanti superiores immutatione 
verborum, dum buius defbdtiones labefactare volt, 
oonatus est clarissimis rebus tenebras obducere? Cuius 
primo non admodum probata ratio, quamquam floruit 
cum acumine ingeni tum admirabili quodam lepore 
dioendi, proximo a Lacyde solo retenta est: post 
autem confecta a Cameade, qui est quartus ab Aroer 

R.C, 1 
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sila: audivit enim H^gesiimzDy qui Euaadram audi* 
«rat^ Lacydi discipulum, cum Aroesilae Lacydes fvds- 
Bet. Sed ipse Oameades diu tenuit: nam nonaginta 
Tixit aimoSy et qui ilium audieraut, admodum flome- 
rxmU e quibus industriae plunmum in Clitomaoho 
fmt — declarat multitudo librorum— ^ingeni non minus 
in [Aeschine], in Charmada eloquentiae, in Melantbio 
Hhodio fiuavitatds. Ben^ autem noese Cameadem 

17 Stratonioeus Metrodorus putabatur. lam Clitomaeho 
Philo Tester <^ram multos annos dedit. Pbilone 
autem vivo patrocinium Academiae non defuit. Sed, 
quod nos faoere nunc ingredimur, ut contra Aca- 
demicoB disseramus> id quidam e pbilosopluB et ii qui- 
dem non mediocres faciendum omnino non putabant : 
nee Yero esse uUam rationem disputare cum iis, qui 
nihil probarent^ Antipatrumque Stoicum, qui multus 
in eo fuisset, .-x^reliendebant, nee definiii aiebant 
necesse esse quid esset «cognitio aut perceptio aut, si 
verbum 'e verbo volumus, u;omprehensio, quam xara- 
Xiy^iv illi vocant, eosque, qui persuadere vellent, esse 
aliquid quod comprebendi et pexcipi posset, inscienter 
faoere dicebant, propterea quod nihil esset clarius Ivap^ 
yeto, ut Graeci: perspicuitatem aut evidentiam nos, 
si placet, nominemus fabricemurque, si opus erit, 
verba, ne hie sibi — ^me appellabat iocans — ^hoc licere 
putet soli : sed tamen orationem nullam putabant illus- 
triorem ipsa evidentia reperiri posse nee ea, quae 
tam clara essent, definienda censebant. Alii autem 
negabant se pro hac evidentia qtiicquam priores fuisse 
dicturos, sed ad ea, quae contra dicerentur, dici opor- 

18 tere putabant, ne qui fallerentur. Plerique tamen et 
definitkmes ipsarum etiam evidentium rerum non 
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improbant et rem idoneam, de qua quaeratur, et 
homineB dignos, quibuscum disseratur, putant. Philo 
autem, dum nova quaedam commoYet, quod ea susti- 
nere vix poterat, quae contra Academicorum perti- 
Qaoiam dicebantur, et aperte mentitur, ut eat repre- 
hensus a patre Catulo, et, ut docuit Antiochus, in id 
ipsum Be induit, quod timebat. Cum enim ita ne- 
garet, quicquam esse, quod oomprehendi posset — ^id 
enim volumus esse aicaraXiTirTov — , si illud esset, sicut 
Zeno definiret, tale visum^^iam enim hoc pro t^vraaia. 
yerbum satis hesterno sermone trivimus — visum igitur 
impressum effictumque ex eo, unde esset, quale esse 
n(»L posset, ex eo, unde non esset, id nos a Zenone 
definitum rectissime dicimus: qui enim potest quic- 
quam comprehendi, ut plane confidas perceptum id 
cognitumque esse, quod est tale, quale vel falsimi esse 
pofisit? hoc cum infirmat tollitque Fhilo, indicium 
tollit incogniti et cogniti : ex quo efficitur nihil posse 
comprehendi. Ita imprudens eo, quo minime volt, 
reVolvitur. Qua re omnis oratio contra Academiam 
suscipitur a nobis, ut retineamus eam definitionem, 
quam Philo voluit evertere. Quam nisi obtinemus, 
percipi nihil posse concedimus. 4- 

VII. Ordiamur igitur a sensibus : quorum ita 19 
clara indicia et certa sunt, ut, si optio naturae nostrae 
detur, et ab ea deus aliqui requirat contentane sit 
suis integris incorruptisque sensibus an postulet melius 
aliquid, non videam quid quaerat amplius. Nee vero 
hoc loco exspectandum est, dum de remo inflexo aut 
de collo columbae respondeam : non enim is sum, qui 
quidquid videtur tale dicam esse quale videatur. Epi- 
curus hoc viderit et alia multa. Meo autem iudicio 

7—2 
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ita est TnaTTJTna in sembus Teritas, si et said sunt ac 

• 

yalentes et omnia removentur, quae obstant et im- 
pediunt* Itaque et lumen mutari saepe volumus et 
situfl eaioim rerum, quas intuemur, et intervalla aut 
oontrahimuA aut diducimus, multaque fadmus usque 
eo, dum adspectus ipse fidem faciat sui iudidi. Quod 
idem fit in yocibuBy in odore, in sapore, ut nemo sit 
nostrum qui in sensibus sui cuiusque generis indicium 

20 requirat acnus. Adhibita vero exerdtatione et arte, 
ut oculi pictura teneantur, aures eantibus, quis est 
quin cemat quanta vis sit in sensibus ? Quam m^ulta 
vident pustores in umbris et in eminentia, quae noe 
non videmu&l quam multa, quae noafugiunt in cantu, 
exaudiunt in eo genere exercitati! qui primo infiatu 
tibicinis Antiopam esse aiunt aut Andromacbam, quum 
id nos ne suspicemur quidem. Kihil ndcesse est de 
gustatu et odoratu loqui, in qtdbus intell^ientia, etsi 
vitiosa, est quaedam tamen. Quid de tactu, et eo 
quidem, quem philosophi interiorem Yocant, aut doloris 
aut voluptatisf in quo Cyrenaici solo putaut veri 

21 esse indicium, quia sentiatur : — ^potestne igitur quis- 
quam dicere inter eum, qui doleat^ et inter eum, .qui 
in Yoluptate sit, nihil interesse? aut, ita qui sentiet 
non apertissime insaniat ) Atqui qualia sunt liaec, 
quae sensibus percipi dicimus, talia secuntur ea, 
quae non sensibus ipsis percipi dicuntur, sed quodam 
modo sensibus, ut haec : ' iUud est album, hoc dulce, 
canorum illud, hoc bene olens, hoc asperumu' Animo 
iam haec tenemus comprehensa, non sensibus. 'Ble' 
deinceps ' equus est, ille cauis.' Cetera series deinde 
sequitur, maiora nectens, ut haec, quae quasi expletam 
rerum comprehensionem amplectuntur : 'M homo est. 
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animal est mortale, ratiomis particeps.' Quo e genere 
nobis notitiae rerom imprimimtur, sine quibus nec' 
intellegi qnioquam nee • quaeri disputariye potest. Quod- 22 
si essent falsae notitiae — Iwoiwi enim notitias appel* 
lare tu videbare-^, si igitur essent hae fedsae aut eius 
modi visis impressae, qualia visa a falsis discemi non 
possent, quo tandem bis modo uteremur? quo modo 
autem quid <mique rei eonsentaneum esset, quid re> 
pugnaret videremus ? Memoriae quidem •certe, ^quae 
non modo pbilosopbiam, sed omnis ¥itae usus omnis- 
que artis una maxime continet, nihil omnino loci 
relinquitur. Quae potest enim esse memoria falso- 
rum) aut quid qidsquam meminit, quod non animo 
oomprebendit et iienet? Ars vero quae potest esse 
nisi quae non -ex una aut duabus, sed ex ^nultis animi 
perceptionibus constat? ^Quam si subtraxeris, qui 
distingues artificem ab inscio? Kon enun fortuito 
huno artificem dicemtus esse, ilium negabimus, ^sed cum 
altemm peroepta et comprebensa tenere videmus, al- 
teram non item. Cumque artium aliud eius ^modi 
genus sit, ut tantum modo animo rem cemat, aliud, 
ut moliatur aliquid et faciat, quo modo aut geometres 
cetnere ea potest, quae aut nulla sunt aut intemosci 
a falsis non possunt, aut is, qui fidibus utitur, explore 
num^ros et confioere versus ? Quod idem in simUibus 
quoque artibus continget, quarum omne opus est in 
fiudendo atque agendo. Quid enim est quod arte 
effici possit, nisi is, qui artem tractabit, multa per- 
ceperit? 

YIIL Maxime vero virtutum oognitio confirmat 23 
percipi et oomprebendi multa posse. In quibus solis 
inease etiam scientiam dicimuSy^ quam nos non com- 
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preheiisionem modo renim, sed earn Btabilem quoque 
et immutabnem esse censemus, itemque sapientiAm, 
strtem yivendi, quae ipsa ex sese habeat oonstaTitiam. 
Ea autem oonstantia si nihil habeat peroepti et oog- 
nitiy quaere iinde nata sit aut quo modo? Quaero 
etiam^ iUe vir bonus, qui statuit omnem crucia^tttm 
perferre, intolerabili dolore lacerari potius quam aut 
officium prodat aut fidem, cur has igitur sibi tam 
gravis leges imposueiit, cum quam ob rem ita opor- 
teret nihH haberet comprehensi, percepti, cogniti, oon- 
, stituti? Nullo igitur modo fieri potest ut quisquam 
tanti aestimet aequitatem et fidem, ut eius oonser- 
vandae causa nullum supplicium recuset, nisi iis rebus 

24 adi^nsus sit, quae falsae esse non possint. Ipsa vero 
sapientia, si se ignorabit sapientia sit necne, quo modo 
primum obtinebit nomen sapientiae ? deinde quo modo 
suscipere aliquam rem aut agere fidenter audebit, cum 
certi nihil erit quod sequaturl cum vero dubitabit 
quid sit extremum et ultimum bonorum, ignorans quo 
omnia referantur, qui poterit esse sapiential Atque 
etiam illud perspicuum est, constitui necesse esse ini- 
tium, quod sapientia, cum quid agere incipiat^ ser 
quatur, idque initium esse naturae accommodatum. 
Kam aliter appetitio— earn enim volumus esse opftniv-^f 
qua ad agendum impellimur, et id appetimus, quod 

25 est visum, moveri non potest. Elud autem, quod 
movet, prius oportet videri eique credi: quod fieri 
non potest, si id, quod visum erit, discemi non poterit 
a false. Quo modo autem moveri animus ad appe- 
tendum potest, si id, quod videtur, non percipitur 
accommodatumne naturae sit aa alienuml Itemque, 
si quid offici sui sit non occurrit animo, nShil umquam 
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omnino aget, ad nullam rem umquam impelletur, nniB* 
quam movebitur. Quod si aliquid aliquando acturus 
est) necesse est id ei yerum, quod occurrit^ viderL 
Quid quod, si ista yera sunt, ratio omuis tollitur, 26 
quasi quaedam lux lumenque yitae, tamenne in ista 
prayitate perstabitisi Nam quaerendi initium ratio 
attulit, quae perfecit yirtutem, cum esset ipsa ratio 
confirmata quaerendo. Quaestio autem est appetitio 
cognitionis quaestionisque £ms inyentio. At nemo 
invemt iy«miec ea, quae inoerta permanent, inyenta 
esse possunty sed, cum ea, quae quasi in^yoluta fuerunt, 
aperta sunt, tum inyenta dicuntur. Sic et initium 
quaerendi et exitus percipiendi et comprehendendi 
tenetur. Itaque argumenti conclusio, quae est Graeoe 
diroSct^t?, ita defbiitur: 'ratio, quae ex rebus perceptis 
ad id, quod non perdpiebatur, adducit/ u 

IX. Quod si omnia yisa eius modi essent, qualia 27 
isti dicunt, ut ea yel falsa esse possent, neque ea pos- 
set ulla notio discemere, quo modo quemquam aut 
condusisse aliquid aut inyenisse diceremus aut quae 
esset conclusi argumenti fides? Ipsa autem pbiloso- 
phia, quae rationibus progredi debet, quem babebit 
exitum? Sapientiae yero quid fiiturum est? quae 
neque de se ipsa dubitare debet neque de suis decretis, 
quae philosophi yocant Soyfiara, quorum nullum* sine 
scelere prodi poterit. Cum enim decretum proditur, 
lex yeri rectique proditur, quo e yitio et amidtiarum 
proditiones et rerum publicarum nasd soknt. Non 
potest igitur dubitari quin decretum nullum falsum 
possit esse sapientique satis non sit non esse falsum, 
sed etiam stabile, fixum, ratum esse debeat^ quod 
saoyere nulla ratio queat. Talia autem noquo esse 
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neque videri possunt eorum rationei qui ilia Tisa, e 
quibus omnia decreta sunt nata^ negant qiiicquam a 

28 fidsis interesse. £*£ hoc 411ud est natum, quod postu- 
•' labat HortenMus, ut id ipsitm saltern perceptom a 

sapiente diceretis, nihil posse percipi. Sed Antipatro 
hoc idem postulanti, cum diceret ei, qui adfirmaret 
nihil posse percipi, ^ consentaneum esse unum tameK 
illud dicere percipi posse, ut aJia non possent, Car- 
neades acutius resistehat. Kam tantum abesse dice- 
bat, ut id consentaneum esset, 'Ut maxime etiam re- 
pugnaret. Qui enim negaret quicquem esse quod pei^ 
oiperetur*ieum nihil exci|^re : ita necesse esse, ne id 
ipsum quidem, quod exceptum non esset, comprehend! 

29 et percipi ullo modo posse. Antiochus ad istum locum 
pressius videbatTir accedere. Quoniam enim id hab^ 
rent Academici decretum, — sentitis enim iam hoc me 
8oy/ia dicere-^, nihil posse percipi, non debere eos in 
suo decreto, sicut in ceteris rebus, fluctuare, prae- 
sertim cum in eo summa consisteret : hanc enim esse 
regulam totius philosophiae, coBstitutionem veri falsi, 
cogniti incogniti : quam rationem quoniam Busciperent 
docereque vellent quae visa acdpi oporteret et quae 
repudiari, certe hoc ipsum, ex quo omne veri falsique 
iudid.um esset, percipere eos debuisse: etenim duo 
esse haec maxima in phUosophia, indicium yen et 
$nem bonorum, nee sapientem posse esse, qui aut 
cognoscendi esse initium ignoret aut extremum . ex- 
petendiy ut aut undo proficiscatur aut quo perveni- 
endum sit nesciat: haec autem habere dubia neque 
iitt.rita confidere, ut moveri non possint, abhorrere a 
9|kpientia plurimum. Hoc igitur modo potius erat 
ilk:;Jii^ . post^landum, ut hoc unum saltem, percipjL 
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lukU posse, peroeptum esse dicerent. Sed de incon- 
stantia totius illorum sententiae, si tdla sententia 
caiusqiiam esse potest nihil approbantis, sit, ut opinor, 
dictum satis. X. Sequitur disputatio copiosa illa^SO 
quidem, sed paulo abstrusior — ^habet enim aliquantum 
a physicis — ^ ut verear ne maiorem largiar >ei, qui 
contra dicturus est, libertatem et lioentiain. Nam 
quid eum facturum .putem de abditis rebus et ob< 
scurisy qiii lucem eripere 00Aetur4 Sed di^putari po- 
terat subtiliter, quanto quasi artificio natura &bricata 
esset primum anknal (»aEme, deinde >liominem maxime, 
quae vis esset in sensibus, quern ad modum .primum 
Tisa nos pellexent, deinde appetitio ab his pulsa se- 
queretur, tum <ut sensus ad res percipiendas inten* 
deremus. Mens enim ipsa, quae sensuum fons est 
atque etiam ipsa sensus est, naturalem vim habet, 
quam intendit ad ea, quibus movetur. Itaque alia 
yisa sic adripit, ut iis statim utatur, alia quasi re- 
cpndit, e quibus memoria oritur. Cetera autem simi- 
litudinibus eonstruit, ex quibus efficiuntur notitiae 
rerum, quas Graeci tum Iwoia^, tum ir/ooXi/^eis vocant. 
£o cum aooessit ratio argumentique condusio rerum- 
que innumerabilium multitude, tum et perceptio eorum 
omnium apparet et eadem xatio pedecta his gradibus 
ad sapientiAiav perronit. Ad rerum ^ igitur scientiam 31 
Titaeque oonstantiam aptissima cum sit mens hominis, 
amplectitur maxime cognitionem, et istam KwraKrj^Wy 
quam, ut dixi^ verbum e verbo exprimentes oompre- 
hensionem dicemus, cum ipsam per se amat — nihil 
est enim el veritatis luce duldus — ^tum etiam propter 
oBum. Quocirca et sensibus utitur et artis efficit, 
quasi sensus altevos, et usque eo philpsophiam jipsan^ 
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corroborat, ut virtutem efficiat, ex qua re tma vita 
omnis apta sit. Ergo ii, qui negant quicquam posse 
comprehendi, haec ipsa eiipiunt vel instrumenta vel 
omamenta vitae vel potius etiam totam vitam ever- 
tunt funditus ipsumque animal orbant animo, ut dif- 
ficile sit de temeritate eorum, perinde ut causa pos> 
tulat, dicere. 

32 N"ec vero satis constituere possum quod sit eorum 
consilium aut quid velint. Interdum enim cum ad- 
hibemus ad eos orationem eius modi: 'Si ea, quae 
disputentur, vera sint, turn omnia fore incerta,' re- 
spondent : ' Quid ergo istud ad nos ? num nostra culpa 
est? naturam accusa, qua/e in profundo veritatem, ut 
ait Democritus, penitus abstruserit.' Alii autem ele- 
gantius, qui etiam queruntur, quod eos insimidemus 
omnia incerta dicere, quantumque intersit inter in^ 
certum et id, quod percipi non possit, docere conantur 
eaque distinguere. Cum his igitur agamus, quibaec 
distinguunt: illos, qui omnia sic incerta dicunt^ ut 
stellarum numerus par an impar sit, quasi desperates 
aliquos relinquamus. Vohmt enim — et boo quidem 
vel maxime vos animadvertebam moveri — ^probabile 
aliquid esse et quasi veri simile, eaque se uti regula et 
in agenda vita et in qiiaerendo ao disserendo. ^ 

33 XL Quae ista regula est veri et falsi, si no- 
tionem veri et falsi, propterea quod ea non possunt 
intemosci, nullam babemus? Nam si babemus, in- 
teresse oportet ut inter rectum et pravum, sic inter 
verum et falsum. Si nihil interest, nulla regula est 
nee potest is, cui est visio veri falsique communis, 
ullum habere indicium aut ullam omnino veritatis 
notam. Kam cum dicunt hoc se tinum tollere, ut 
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qaioquam possit ita videri, ut non eodem modo falsuiil 
efciam possit videri, cetera aatem concedere, fadunt 
pueriliter. Quo enim omnia iudicantur sublato reliqiia 
86 negant tollere : ut si quis quern oculis privayerit, 
dicat ea, quae oemi possent, se ei non ademisse. TTt 
enim ilia oculis modo agnoscuntur, sic reliqua visis, 
sed propria veri, non communi veri et falsi nota. 
Quam ob rem, siye tu probabilem visionem sive pro- 
babilem et quae non impediatur, ut Cameades volebat, 
sive aliud quid proferes quod sequare, ad visum illud, 
de quo agimus, tibi erit revertendum. In eo autem, 84 
si erit communitas cum falso, nullum erit indicium^ 
quia proprium in communi signo notari non potest. 
Sin autem commune nihil erit, babeo quod volo : id 
enim quaero, quod ita mihi videatur verum. ut non 
possit itezQ falsum viderL Simili in errore versantur, 
cum convicio veritatis coacti perspicua a perceptis 
volunt distinguere et conantur ostendere esse aliquid 
perspicui, verum ilLud quidem impressum in animo 
atque mente, neque tamen id percipi atque compre- 
hend! posse. Quo enim modo perspicue dixeris album 
eaae aliquid, cum possit a^dere ut id- quod nigrum 
dt, album esse videatur? aut quo modo ista aut 
perspicua dicemus aut impressa subtiliter, cum sit 
incertum vere inaniteme moveatur 1 Ita neque color 
neque corpus nee Veritas nee argumentum nee sensus 
neque perspicuum ullum relinquitur. Ex hoc illud 35 
lis nsu venire solet, ut^ quidquid dlxerint, a quibus- 
dam interrogentur : 'Ergo istuo quidem perdpis?' 
Sed qui ita interrogant, ab iis irridentur. Non enim 
uigaent^ at coarguant neminem ulla de re posse con- 
tendere neque adseverare sine aliqua eius lei, quam 
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flibi quisque placere dieit, oerta efc p]K>pna nota. Quod 
est igittir ktuc vestrum probabile? Nam si, quod 
cuique occurrit et primo quasi adspectu . probabile 
videtur/ id confirmatur, quid eo leyius ? Sin ex cir- 

36 cumspectione aliqua et accurata consideratione, quod 
visum sit, id se dicent sequi, tameu exitum non 
habebunt-; primuia quia iis visis, inter quae nihil in- 
teresty aequaliter omnibus abrogatur fides: deinde, 
cum dicant posse accidere sapienti ut, cum omnia 
feoerit diligentissimeque circumspexerit, exsistat ali- 
quid quod et Tori simile videatur et absit longissime 
a yero, ne si magnam partem quidem, ut solent dioere, 
ad verum ipsum aut quam proximo accedant, con- 
Mere sibi poterunt. Ut enim confidant, notum iis 
esse debebit insigne yeri, quo obscurato et oppresso 
quod tandem yerum sibi videbuntur v^itting^^ ? Quid 
autem tam absurde dici potest quam ^cum ita locun- 
tur : ' Est hoc quidem illLus rei signum aut argumen- 
turn et -ea re id sequor, sed fieri <potest ut id, quod 
significatur, aut f alsum sit aut nihil sit omnino/ Sed 
de perceptione hactenus. Si <quis enim<ea, quae dicta 
sunt, labefactare volet, facile etiam ^bsentibus nobis 
Veritas se ipsa defendet. . "i^ 

37 XIL His satis cognitis, quae iam explicata sunt, 
nunc de adsensione atque Q.pprobatione, quam Graeoi 
(TvyKardOeo'iv vocant, pauca dioemus, non quo non latus 

, locus sit, sed paulo ante iacta sunt fundamenta. Nam 
cum vim, quae esset in sensibus, explicabamus, simul 
Ulud aperiebatur, comprehend! multa et perdpi sensi- 
bus, quod fieri sine adsensione non potest, Deinde 
cum inter inanimum et animal hoc maxime intersit, 
qjiod aiiimal agit aliquid — ^nihil enim agens ne cogitari 
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Hpiidem potest quale sit — ^ aut ei sensus ndimendns 
'est aut ea, quae est in nostra potestate sita, reddenda 
adsensio. At vero animus quodam modo eripitur iiS) 38 
^uos neque sentire neque adsentiri Tolunt, TJt enim 
neeesse est lanoem in libra ponderibus impositis de- 
piimi, sic am'Tnum perspicuis cedere. Nam quo modo 
non potest animal ullum non appetere id, quod acQom- 
modatum ad naturam appareat — Graeci id oucciov 
appellant— r-, sic non potest obiectam rem perspicuam 
non approbare. Quamquam, si ilia, de quibus di&- 
putatum est, vera sunt, nihil attinet de adsensione 
omnino loquL Qui enim quid percipit, adsentitur 
statim. Sed baec etiam secuntur, nee memoriam 
sine adsensione posse eonstare nee notitias rerum nee 
artis, idque, quod maximum est, ut sit aliquid in 
nostra potestate^ in eo, qui rei nulli adsentietur, non 
erit. Ubi igitur virtus, si nibil situm est in ipsis 39 
nobis? Maxime autem absurdum vitia in ipsorum 
esse potestate neque poccare quemquam nisi adsen- 
sione : hoc idem in virtutc non esse, cuius omnis con- 
stantia et firmitas ox iis rebus constat, quibus adsensa 
est et quas approbavit, omninoque ante videri aliquid 
quam agamus neeesse est, eique, quod visum sit, ad- 
sentiatur. Qua re qui aut visum aut adsensum toUit, 
is omnem actionem tollit e vita. 

2IIL Nunc ea videamus, quae contra ab his dis- 4(X 
putari Solent. Sed prius potestis totius eorum rationis 
quasi f imdamenta cognoscere. Componunt igitur pri- 
mum artem quandam de iis, quae visa dicimus, eomm- 
que et vim et genera definiunt, in his, quale sit id, 
quod percipi et comprehendi possit, totidem verbis 
qupt StoicL Peinde jllt^ exponunt duo, quae quasi 
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oontineant omnem hanc quaestionem: quae ita yidean- 
tar, ut etiom alia eodem modo videri possint nee in lis 
quiequam intersit, non posse eorum alia percipi, alia 
non percipi: nihil interesse autem, non modo si omni 
ex parte eiusdem modi sint, sed etiam si discemi non 
possint. Quibns positis unius argumenti conclusione 
tota ab his causa comprehenditur. Composita ea oon- 
clusio sic est: ^ Eorum, quae videntur, alia vera sunt, 
alia falsa, et quod falsum est, id percipi non potest: 
quod autem verum visum est, id omne tale est, ut 
eiusdem modi etiam falsum possit viderL' Et, ' quae 
Yisa sint eius modi, ut in iis nihil intendt, non posse 
accidere ut eorum alia percipi possint, alia non possint. 

41 Nullum igitur est visum quod percipi possit' Quae 
autem sumunt, ut concludant id, quod volunt, e± his 
duo sibi putant concedi: neque enim quisquam repug- 
nat. Ea sunt liaec: 'Quae visa falsa sint, ea percipi 
non posse,' et alterum: 'Inter quae visa nihil intersit, 
ex iis non posse alia talia esse, ut percipi possint, alia 
ut non possint:' reliqua vero multa et varia oratione 
defendunt, quae sunt item duo, unum : ' quae videan- 
tur, eorum alia vera esse, alia falsa,' alterum: 'omne 
visum, quod sit a vero, tale esse, quale etiam a falso 

42 possit esse.' Haec duo proposita non praetervolant, 
sed ita dilatant, ut non mediocrem curam adhibeant et 
diligentianL Dividunt enim in partis et eas quidem 
magnafl : primum in sensus, deinde in ea, quae ducuntur 
a sensibus et ab omni consuetudine, quam obscurari 
volunt. Tum perveniunt ad earn partem, ut ne ra- 
tione quidem et coniectura uUa res percipi possit 
Haec autem universa concidunt etiam minutius. Ut 
enim de sensibus hestemo sermone vidistis, item 
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facdnnt de reliqiiis, in aingiilisque rebus, qoas in TniTtiTno. 
dispertiunt, volunt efficere iis omnibus, quae visa sinl:, 
▼eris adiuncta esse falsa, quae a veris nihil difierant: 
ea cum i^lia sint, non posse comprehendL ^ 

XrV. Hanc ego subtilitatem pbilosopliia quidem 48 
digniswmam iudico, sed ab eorum causa, qui ita disse- 
runt^ lemotissimam. Definitiones enim et partitiones 
et horum luminibus utens oratio, turn similittidines 
dissimilitudiuesque et earum tenuis et acuta distinctio 
£dentium est hominum ilia vera et firma et certa esse 
quae tutentur, non eorum qui clament nihilo ts^s^;^ 
Tem ilia esse quam falsa. Quid enim agant, si, cum 
aliquid definierint, roget eos quispiam, num ilia deli- 
nitio .po«dt in aliam rem transfetri quamlubet? Si 
posse dixerint, quid dicere babeant cmr ilia vera defi- 
nitio sit) sin negavennt, fatendum sit, quoniam vel 
ilia vera definitio transfeni non possit in &Isum, 
quod ea definitione explicetur, id percipi posse: quod 
minime illi volunt. Eadem did. poterunt in omnibus 
partibuB. Si enim dicent ea, de quibus disserent, se 44 
dilucide perspioere nee ulla communione visorum im- 
pediri, comprehendere ea se fatebuntur. Sin autem 
negabunt vera visa a falsis posse distingui, qui pote- 
runt longius progredi? Occurretur enim, sicut occur- 
sum .est. Nam concludi argumentum non potest nisi 
iis, quae ad concludendum sumpta erunt, ita probatis, 
ut fedsa eiusdem modi nulla possint esse. Ergo si 
rebus comprehensis et perceptis nisa et progressa ratio 
hoc efficiet, nihil posse comprehendi, quid potest repe- 
xiri quod ipsum sibi repugnet magis ? cumque ipsa 
natura accuratae orationis hoc pro£teatur, se aliquid 
patefacturam quod non appareat et, quo id £a«ilius 
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adsequatOT; adhibituram et sensns et ea, qtiae pei^ictta 
sint, quails est istorum oratio, qoii omnia non tarn esse 
*quam videri volnnti Maidme autem conyincimtary 
Gum haec duo pro congruentibus sumirnt tam Tehe- 
menter repugnantja: primum esse quaedam falsa visa: 
quod cum yolunt, declarant quaedam esse vera: deinde 
ibidem, inter falsa visa et vera nihil interesse. At 
primum sumpseras, tamquam- interesset: ita priori 
posterius, posteriori superius non iungitur. 

45 Sed progrediamur longius et ita agamus, ut nihil 
nobis adsentati esse videamur, quaeque ab iis di- 
cuntur, sic persequaAnui*, ut nilul in praeteritis relinqua- 
mus. Primum igitur perspicuitas ilia, quam diximuSy 
satis magnam babet vim, ut ipsa per sese ea, quae 
sint, nobis ita ut sint indicet. Sed tamen, ut manear 
mus in perspicuis firmius et oonstantius, maiore qua- 
dam opus est vel arte vel diligaitia, ne ab iis, quae 
dara sint ipsa per sese, quasi praestigiis quibusdam et 
captionibus depellamur. I^am qui voluit subyenire 
erroribus Epicurus iis, qui videntur conturbare veri 
cognitionem, dixitque sapientis esse opinionem a per- 
spicuitate seiungere, nihil profecit: ipsius enim opini- 
onis errorem nullo modo sustulit. ^ 

46 XY. Quam ob rem cum duae causae perspicuis 
et evidentibus rebus adversentur, auxilia totidem sunt 
contra comparanda. Adyersatur enim primum, quod 
parum defigunt animos et intendunt in ea, quae per- 
spicua sunt, ut quanta luce ea circumfusa sint possint 
agnoscere; alterum est, quod fallacibus et captiosis in- 
terrogationibus circumscripti atque decepti quidam, 
cum eas dissolyere non possunt, desciscunt a yeritate. 
Oportet igitur et ea, quae pro perspicuitate responderi 
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posstint^ in promptu habere, de quibus iam diximus, 
et esse armatos, nt ocouirere possimus interrogationi- 
bus eorum captionesque discutere: quod deinceps fa^ 
oere constitxii Exponam igittir generatim argumenta 47 
eoram, qoioniam ipsi etiam iJU solent non conftuse 
loqtii Primum conantur ostendere -xnulta posse Tideri 
esse, quae onmino nulla sint, cum ammi inaniter mo^ 
Teantur eodem modo rebus lis, quae nullae sint, ut iis,' 
quae sint. Nam cum dicatis, inquiunt, visa quaedam 
mitti a deo, yelut ea, quae in somnis Videantur quae-' 
que oraculis, auspiciis, extis declarentur — haec enim 
aiunt probari Stoicis, quos contra disputant — , quae- 
runt quonam modo, falsa visa quae sint> ea dieus effi- 
eere possit probabilia: quae autem j^ne psoxime ad 
verum aocedant, efficere non possit } aut, si ea quoque 
possit, cur ilia non possit, quae perdifficiliter, intemos- 
cantur tameni et, si haec, cur non inter quae nihil sit 
omnino? Deinde-, cum mens moveatur ipsa per sese, < 
ut et ea declarant, quae^ cogitati<me depingimus, et ea, 
quae vel dormientibus vel furiosis videntur non num- 
quam, Teri simile est sic etiam mentem moveri, ut non 
modo. non intemoscat vera visa ilia sint anne falsa, 
sed ut in iis nihil intersit omnino: ut si qui tremerent' . 
et exalbescerent vel ipsi per se motu mentis aliquo vel 
obiecta terribili re extrinsecus, nihil ut esset, qui dis- 
tingueretur tremor ille et pallor, neque ut quicquam 
interesset inter intestinum et oblatum, Postremo si 
nulla visa sunt probabilia, quae falsa siat, alia ratia 
est. Sin autem sunt, cur non etiam quae non facile 
intemoscantiu:? cur non ut plane nihil intersit ? prae^ 
sertim cum ipsi dicatis sapientem in furore sustinere se 
ab omni adsensu, quia nulla in vi3is distinctio appareak 

R. c. 8 
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49 XYI. Ad lias oumis visiones inanis Autiochus 
quidem et permiilta dicebat et erat de hac una re 
imius diei disputatio. MiM autem non idem facien- 
dum, puto, sed ipsa capita dicenda. Et primum quidem 
hoc xteprehendendum, quod captiosissimo genere inter- 
rogadonis utuntur, quod genus minime in philosophia 
probaii solet^ cum aliquid minutatim et gradatim ad- 
ditur aut demitur. Soritas hoc Tocant, quia acervum 
eflSlciunt imo addito grano. Yitiosum sane et captio- 
sum genus! Sic enim.adscenditis: Si tale visum ob- 
iectum est a deo dormienti, ut probabile sit, cur non 
etiam ut valde yeri. simile? cur deinde non ut diffici- 
liter a vero intemoscaturl deinde ut ne intemoscatur 
quidem? postremo ut nihil inter hoc et illud intersitl 
^uc si perveneris, me tibi primum quidque conce- 
dente, meum yitium fuerit: sin ipse tua sx)ont^ process 

50 seris, tuum, Quis enim tibi dederit aut omnia , deum 
posse aut ita facturumesse, si possit? quo modo autem 
sumis, ut, si quid cui simile esse possit, sequatur ut 
etiam difficiliter intemosci possit? deinde ut ne inter* 
liLQSci quidem? postremo ut eadem sint? ut, si lupi 
canibus similes aunty eosdem dices ad extremum. Et 
quidem bonestis similia sunt quaedam non bonesta et 
bonis non bona et artificiosis minime artificiosa : quid 
dubitamus igitur adfirmare nihil inter haec interesse? 
Ne repugnantia quidem videmus? Nihil est enim 
quod de suo genere in aliud genus iransferri possit. 
At si efficeretur, ut inter visa differentium generum 
nihil interesset, reperirentur quae et in suo genere 

51 essent et in alieno. Quod fieri qui potest? Omnium 
deinde inanium visorum una depulsio est, siye ilia co- 
gitatione ioformantur, quod fieri solere concedimus, 
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sire in quiete sive per vinum sive per insaniam. Nam 
ab omnibus eitisdem modi visis perspicuitatem, quam 
mordicus tenere debemns, abesse dioemtts. Quia enim, 
cum sibi fingit aliquid et. cogitatione depingit, nooa si- 
mul ac se ipse oommovit atque ad se revocavit, sentit 
quid intersit inter perspicua et inania? Eadem ratio 
est somniorum. Num censes Ennium, cum in bortis 
cum Ser. Galba vicino sue ambulayisset, dixisse: *Vi- 
sus sum mibi cum Galba ambulare?' At, cum sonmi- 
avit, ita narravit : 

* visus Homerus adesse poeta.' 

Idemque in Epicharmo: 

'Nam videbar somniare med ego esse mortuum.' 

Itaque, simul ut experrecti sumus, visa ilia contemni- 
mus neque ita babemus, ut ea, quae in foro gessimus. > 

XVII. At enim dum videntur, eadem est in som- 52 
nis species eorxxmque^ quae vigilantes videmus ! Primum 
interest : sed id omittamus. Illud enim dicimus, non 
eandem esse yim neque integritatem dormientium et 
yigilantium nee mente nee sensu. Ne vinolenti qui- 
dem quae faciunt, eadem approbatione faciunt qua 
sobrii: dubitant, baesitant, revocant se interdum iis- 
que, quae videntur, imbeciOius adsentiimtur, cumque 
edormiverunt, ilia visa quam levia fuerint intellegunt. 
Quod idem contingit. insanis, ut et incipientes furere 
sentiant et dicant aliquid, quod non sit, id videri sibi, 
et, cum relaxentur, sentiant atque ilia dicant Alc- 
maeonis: 

*Sed mibi ne utiquam cor consentit cum oculorum 
adspectu'... 

At enim ipse sapiens sustinet se in furore, ne approbet 53 

8—2 
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fitlsa pro yeris. Et alias quidem saepe, si aut in sensi-. 
bus ipsios est aliqua forte gravitas aut tarditas aut 
obscuriora sunt quae videntur aut a perspiciendo 
. temporis brevitate excluditur, Quamquam totum hoc, 
sapientem aliquando sustinere adsensionem^ contra vos 
est. Si enim inter visa nihil interesset, aut semper 
sustineret aut numquam.. Sed ex hoc genere toto per- 
spici potest levitas orationis eorum, qui omnia cupiunt 
confunderet Quaerimus gravitatis, constantiae, firmi- 
tatis, sapientiae iudicium: utimur exemplis somnian- 
tium, furiosorum, ebriosorum. lUud attendimus in 
hoc omni genere quam inconstanter loquamur? Non 
enim proferremus vino aut somno oppresses aut mente 
captos tarn absurde, ut turn diceremus interesse inter 
vigilantium visa et sobriorum et sanorum et eorum, 

54 qui essent aliter adfecti, turn nihil interesse. Ne hoc 
quidem cemunt, omnia se redtlere incerta, quod nolunt, 
ea dico incei*ta, quae aSiyXa GraecL Si enim res se ita 
habeant, ut nihil intersit, utrum ita cui videatur, ut 
insano, an sano, cui possit exploratum esse de sua 
sanitate? quod velle efficere non mediooris insaniae est. 
Similitudines vero aut geminorum aut signorum anulis 
impressorum pueriliter consectantur. Quis enim nos- 
trum similitudines negat esse, cum eae plurimis in 
rebus appareant 1 Sed, si satis est ad tollendam cog- 
nitionem similia esse multa multorum, cur eo non estis 
contenti, praesertim concedentibus nobis? et cur id 
potius contenditis, quod rerum natura non patitur, ut 
non sue quidque genere sit tale, quale est, nee sit in 
duobus aut pluribus nulla re differens ulla communi- 
tas ? ut [sibi] sint et ova ovorum et apes apium simil- 

V Jimae : quid pugnas igitur ? aut quid tibi vis in 
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gemixiiB ? Concedituir emm similis <esse, qu6 contentoB 
esse potueras : 'tu autem M» <eosdem plane esse, aion 55 
similis : quod fieri nullo modo potest. Dein 'coiifugis 
ad physioos eos, qui maxime in Academia irridetitur, a 
quibus ne tu quidem iam te abstinebis, et ais Demo- 
critum dicere innumerabilis esse mundos et quidem sic 
quosdam. inter sese nen solum similis, sed undique 
perfecte et absolute ita pares, ut inter eos nihil pror- 
sus intersit [et eos quidem innumerabiles], itemque 
homines. Deinde postulas, ut, si mundus ita sit par 
alteri mundo, ut inter ees ne minimum quidem inter- 
sit, concedatur tibi ut 4n hoc quoqiie nostro inundo 
aliquid aUcui sic sit par, ut inihil diiOTerat, nihil intersit. 
Cur enim, inquies, ex illis individuis, undo omnia 
Democritus gigni adfirmat, in reliquis mundis et in 
iis quidem innumerabilibus innumerabiles Q. Lutatii 
Catuli non modo possint esse, sed etiam sint, in hoc 
tanto mundo Catulus alter non possit effidt 1 

XVIII. Primum quidem me ad Democritum 56 
Yocas, cui non adsentior potiusque reMlo propter id, 
quod dilucide dooetur a politioribus physicis singula- 
rum rerum singulas proprietates esse. Fac enim anti- 
ques illos Servilios, qui gemini fuerunt, tarn similis 
quam dicuntur, num censes etiam eosdem fuisse? Non 
cognOBcebantur foris, at domi: non ab alienis, art a 
8uis« An non videmus hoc usu venire, ut, quos num- 
quam putassemus a nobis intemosci posse, eos consue- 
tudine adhibita tarn facile intemosceremus, uti ne 
minimum quidem similes viderentur % Hie, pugnes 57 
licet, non repugnabo : quin etiam concedam ilium 
ipsum sapientem, de quo omnis hie sermo est, ciim ei 
res similes bccurrant, quas non habeat dinotatas, reten'« 
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turum adsensum nee iimquam ulli viso adsensumm, 
nisi quod tale fuerit, quale falstun ease non poesit. 
Sed et ad ceteras res habet quandam artem, qua vera 
a falsis possit distinguere, et ad similitudines istas usus 
adhibei^dus ^st. lit mater geminos intemoscit con- 
suetudine pculorum, sic tu intemosoes, si adsueveris. 
Videsne ut in proverbio sit oTorumi inter se simili- 
tudol Tamen hoc acoepimus, Deli fuisse compluris 
salvis rebus illis, qui.gallina^ alere permultas quaestus 
causa solerent : ii cum oyum- inspexerant, quae id gal- 

58 lioa peperisset dicere* solebant. Keqiae id est contra 
nos: nam nobis* sa4is est ora iUa non intemoscere \ 
nihil enim- magis adsentiri par est, hoc illud esse, quasi 
inter illa> omnino nihil interesset: habeo enim regulam, 
ut talia* visa vera iudioem,. qualia falsa esse non pp&- 
sint: ab hac mihi non licet transyersum, ut aiunt, 
digitum discedere, ne confundam omnia. Yeri enim 
et falsi non modo' cognitio, sed etiam natura toUetur, 
9i nihil erit quod uxtersit : ut etiam illud absurdum sit, 
quod interdum soletis dicere, cum visa in animos 
imprimantur, non yos id dicere, inter ipsas impres- 
siones nihil interesse, sed inter species et quasdam 
formas eorum. Quasi vero non specie visa iudioentur ! 
quae fidem nullam habebunt sublata veri et falsi nota, 

59 lUud vero perabsurdum, quod dicitis, probabilia vos 
sequi, si re nulla impediamini, Primum qui pot^tis 
non impcdiri, cum a veris falsa non distent ? deinde 
quod indicium est veri, cum sit commune falsi) Ex - 
his ilia necessario nata est hroxiij id est adsensionis 
retentio, in qua melius sibi oonstitit ArcesilaSy si vera 
sunt quae de Cameade non nuUi existimant. Si enim 
percipi nihil potest^ quod utrique yisum est^ toU^DiduB 
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adaenETos est. Quid enim est tarn futile quam qtdo- 
quam approbare non cognitum? Cameadem auteilL 
etiam heri audiebamus solitum esse eo delabi intet^ 
duniy ut diceret opinaturum, id est peccaturum esse 
sapientem. Mihi porro Hon tarn, certum est esse aJi- 
''quid, quod comprehendi possit^ die' quo iam nimium ' 
etiam diu disputo, quam sapienten&t nihil opuiari, id 
est, numqxiam adsentiri rei vel falsae Tel ineognitae. 
Restat illud, quod dicunt, veri inveniendi oausa contra 60 
omnia dici oportere et pro omnibus. Yolo igitur videre 
quid invenerint. Non solemus, inquit, ostendere. 
Quae sunt tandem ista mystenaf aut cur celatis, quasi 
turpie aliquid, sententiam vestram? Ut, qui audient^ 
inquit, ratione potius quam auctoritate ducanturl 
Quid, si utroque ? nimi peius est ? Ummi tamen illud 
non celant, nihil esse quod percipi possit. An in eo 
auctoritas nihil obest ? Mihi quidem videtur vel plu- 
limum. Quis enim ista tam aperte perspicueque et 
perversa et falsa secutus esset, nisi tanta in Arcesila, 
multo etiam maior in Cameade et copia rerum et 
dicendi yis fuisset? 

XIX. Haec Antiochus fere et Alexandreae turn et 61 
multis annis post, multo etiam adsererantius, in Syria 
eum^esset mecum, paulo ante quam est mortuus. Sed 
iam confirmata causa te, hominem amicissimum — ^me 
autem appellabat— et aliquot annis minorem natu, non 
dubitabo monere: Tune, cum tantis laudibus philoso^ 
phiam extuleris Hortensiumque nostrum dissentientem 
commoveris, earn philosophiam sequere quae confun- 
dit vera cum falsis, spoliat nos iudicio, priyat approba- 
tione, omnibus orbat sensibus % Et Gimmeriis quidem, 
^uibus adspectum solis sire deus aliquia sive natnra 
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ademerat sive eius loci, quern incolebant, situs, ignes 
tamen aderaut, quorum illis uti lumine lioebat, isti 
autem, quos tu probas, tantis ofifiisis tenebris ne SQintil- 
.lam quidem ullam nobis ad dispiciendum reliquerunt : 
quos si sequamur, lis yinculis simus adstrictiy ut 

62nos commoTere nequeamus* Sublata enim adsensione 
omnem et motum animorum et actionem rerum sua- 
tulerunt: quod non modo recte fieri, sed omnino fieri 
non potest. Provide etiam ne uni tibi istam senten- 
tiam minime liceat defendere. An tu, cum res occul- 
tissimas aperueris in lucemque protuleris iuratusque 
dixeris ea te compeiisse, quod tm\\\ quoque licebat, 
qui ex te ilia cognoveramy negabis esse rem ullam 
quae cognosci, comprekendi, percipi possit? Vide, 
quaeso, etiam atque etiam ne illarum quoque rerum 
pulcherrimarum a te ipso minuatur auctoritas. Quae 

63 cum dixisset ille, finem fecit. Hortensius autem ve- 
hementer admirans, quod quidem perpetuo X>ucullo 
loquente fecerat, ut «tiam manus saepe toUeret, nee 
mirum: nam numquam arbitror contra Academiam 
dictum esse subtilius, me quoque, iocansne an ita 
sentiens — non enim satis intellegebam — , coepit hor- 
tari, ut sententia desisterenu Tum mibi Catulus: 
Si te, inquit, Luculli oratio fiexit, quae est babita 
memoriter, accurate, copiose, taceo neque te quo 
minus, si tibi ita videatur, sententiam mutes deter- 
rendimi puto. Illud Tero non censuerim, ut eius 
auctoritate moveare* Tantum enim non te modo mo- 
nuit, inquit adridens, ut caveres ne quis improbus 
tribunus plebis, quorum vides quanta oopia semper 
futura sit, adriperet te et in oontione quaereret qui 
jtibi; constares^ cum idem negares quicquam certi poss^ 
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reperiri, idem t© comperisse diadsses. Hoc, quae30,ciive 
jie te terreat. De causa autem ipsa malim quidem 
te ab lioc dissentire. Sia -cesseris, non magno opere 
inirabor. Memini enim Antiochum ipsum, cum annos 
mulbos.alia sensisset, simul ac visum, sit, sententia de- 
stitisse. Haec cum dixisset Catulus, me omnes intueri. 64 

XX. Turn ego non minus commotus quam soleo 
in causis maioribus, huius modi quadam oratione sum 
Bxorsus: Me, Catule, oratio *Luculli de ipsa re ita 
movit, ut docti hominis et cepiosi et parati et nihil 
praetereuntis eorum, quae prorilla causa dici possent, 
non tamen ut ei re^)ondere posse diffiderem. Aucto- 
ritas autem tanta plane me movebat, nisi tu oppo- 
suisses non minorem tuam. Adgrediar igitur, si 
pauca ante quasi de fama mea dixero. Ego enim si 
ant ostentatione aliqua adductus aut studio certandi 65 
ad banc potissimum philosophiam me applicavi, non 
modo stultitiam meam, sed etiam mores et naturam 
condemnandam puto. Nam,. si in minimis rebus per- 
tinacia reprehenditur, calumnia etiam coercetur, ego 
de omni statu consilioque totiujs vitae aut certare cum 
aliis pugnaciter aut frustrari cum alios tum etiam me 
ipsum yelim? Itaque, nisi ineptum putarem in tali 
disputatione id facere, quod, cum de re publica dis- 
ceptatur, fieri interdum solet, iurarem per loyem deos- 
que penates me et ardere studio veri reperiendi et 
ea sentire, quae dicerem. Qui enim possum non cu- 
pere verum invenire, cum gaudeam, si simile veri 66 
quid invenerim? Sed, ut hoc pulcherrimum esse iu- 
dico, vera videre, sic pro veris probare falsa turpis- 
simum est. Kec tamen ego is sum, qui nihil umquam. 
falsi approbem, qui numquam adsentior, qui nihil 
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opiner, sed qnaerimus de sapiente. Ego vero ipse et 
magnus quidem sum opinator — ^non eniia sum sapiens 
— et meas cogitationes sic dirigo, non ad illam par- 
vulam Cynosuram, 

* Qua fidunt duoe noctuma Phoenices in alto,* 

ut ait Aratus, eoque directius gubemant, quod earn 
tenent, 

* Quae cursu interiore, brevi conyertitur orbe,' 

sed Helicen et clarissimos Septemtriones, id est, ratio- 
nes has latiore specie, non ad tenue elimatas. Eo fit 
ut errem et vager latiua. Sed non de me, ut dixi, 
sed de sapiente quaeritur. Visa enim ista cum acriter 
mentem sensumve pepulerunt, accipio iisque interdum 
etiam adsentior, nee percipio tameit; nihil enim ar- 
bitror posse percipL Non sum sapiens; itaque visis 
cedo nee possiun resistere. Sapientis autem banc 
censet Arcesilas vim esse maximam, Zenoni adsen- 
tiens, cavere ne capiatur, ne fallatur Tidere. Nihil 
est enim ab ea cogitatione, quam habemus de gravi- 
tate sapientis, eiTore, levitate, temeritate diiunctius. 
Quid igitur loquar de firmitate sapientis ? quem qiu- 
dem nihil opinari tu quoque, Luculle, concedis. Quod 
quoniam a te probatur — ut praepostere tecum agam, 
mox referam me ad ordinem — ^haec primum conclusio 
quam habeat vim considera. XXI. Si ulli rei sapiens 
67 adsentietur umquam, aliquando etiam opinabitur: num- 
quam autem opinabitur: nulli igitur rei adsentietur. 
Hanc conclusionem Arcesilas probabat: confirmabat 
enim et primum et secundum. Cameades non num- 
quam secundum illud dabat : adsentiri aliquando. Ita 
sequebatur etiam opinari, quod tu non vis et recte, irt' 
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miH videris. Sed illud primum, sapientem, si ad- 
sensunis esset, etiam opinaturum, falsuin esse et Stoid 
dicunt et eorum adstipulator Antiochiis : posse enim 
eum falsa a veris et quae non possint percipi ab iis, 
quae possint, distinguere. Kobis autem primum, etiam 
si quid percipi possit, tamen ipsa consuetudo adsen- G8 
tiendi periculosa esse Tidetur et lubrica. Quam ob 
rem eum tam vitiosum esse oonstet adsentiri quicquam 
aut falsum aut incognitum, sustinenda est potius omnia 
adsensio, ne praecipitet, si temere processerit. Ita 
enim finitima sunt feJsa yeris, eaque, quae percipi 
ncm possunt, iia quae possunt — si modo ea sunt quae* 
dam: iam enim videbimus — ,-ut tam in praecipitem 
locum non debeat se sapiens^ committere. Sin autem 
omnino nihil esse quod percipi possit a me sumpsero 
et, quod tu mihi das, acoepero, sapientem nihil opi- 
nari, effectum illud erit, sapientem adsensus . omnes ' 
cohibiturum, ut videndum tibi sit, idne malis an ali- 
quid opinaturum esse sapientem. Neutrum, inquies, 
Ulorum. Nitamur igitur, nihil posse percipi : etenim 
de eo omnis est controyersia. 

XXII. Sed prius pauca cum Antiocho, qui haec 
ipsa, quae a me defenduntur, et didicit apud Philo- 69 
nem tam diu, ut constaret diutius didicisse neminem, 
et scripsit de his rebus acutissime, et idem haec non 
acriuB accusayit in senectute quam antea defensita- 
yerat. Quamyis igitur fuerit acutus, ut fidt, tamen 
inconstantia leyatur auctoritas. Quis enim iste dies 
illuxerit quaere, qui illi ostenderit eam, quam mul- 
tos annos esse negitayisset, yeri et falsi notam« Ex- 
cogitayit aliquid? Eadem dicit qu^ Stoici. Poenituit 
ilia sensissel Gur non se transtulit ad alios et 
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toAxime ad Stoicos? eorum enim erat propria ista'dis^ 
Bensio. Quid? eum Mnesarchi poenitebat? quidf 
Dardanil qtii erant Athenis tuan pnncipes Stoioo- 
rum. Numquam a Pbilone discessit, nisi postea quam 
ipse coepit qui se audirent liabere. Unde autem sub^ 

70 ito vetus Academia revooata est^ Nominis dignitateiix 
videtur, cum a re ipsa descisK;eret, retinere voluisse, 
quod erant qui ilium gloriae causa facere dicerent; 
fiperare etiam fore ut ii, qui se sequerentur, Antiochii. 
Vooarentur. Mi hi autem magis videtur non potuisse 
sustinere concursum omnium pldlosophorum. Etenim 
de ceteris sunt inter illos non nulla communia : baec 
Academidorum est una sententia, quam reliquomm 
philosophorum nemo probet. Itaque cessit, et ut ii, 
qui sub Novis solem non ferunt, item ille, cmn aes- 
tuaret, veterum, ut Maenianorum, sic Academicorum 
imibram secutue est. Quoque solebat uti argumento 

71 tum, cum ei placebat nihil posse percipi, cum quae-* 
reret, Dionysius Hie Heracleotea utrum comprebendis^ 
set certa ilia nota, qua adsentiri dicitis oportere, 
illudne, quod multos annos tenuisset Zenonique ma* 
gistro credidisset, bonestum quod> esset, id bonum solum 
esse, an quod postea defensitavisset, ibonesti inane 
nomen esse, voluptatem esse summum ^bonum : qui ex 
illius commutata sententia docere yellet nihil ita sig* 
nari in animis nostiis a vero posse, quod non eodem 
modo possit a false, is cura^it uit quod argumentum ex 
Dionysio ipse sumpsisset, ex eo ceteri sumerent. Sed 
cum boc alio loco plura, nunc ad ^ea^ quae a te, Lu* 
oulle, dicta sunt. 

XXIIL Et primum quod initio dixisti videainus 

72 quale sdt : similiter a- nobis de antiquis pbilosophis 
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commemorari atque seditiosi solerent claros viros, sed 
tamen popularis aliquos nominare. Illi cum res rum 
bonas tractent, similes bononim videri volunt, Nos 
antem dicimus ea nobis videri, quae vosmet ipsi nobi-* 
lissimis philosophis placuisse conceditis. Anaxagoras 
nivem nigram dixit esse. Ferres me, si ego idem dice* 
remi Tu, ne si dubitarem quidem. At quis est? 
num hie sopbistes? — sic enim appellabantar ii, qui 
ostentationis aut quaestus causa pbilosophabantur — : 
maxima fuit et gravitatis et ingeni gloria. Quid loquar 
de Democrito ? Quern cum eo conferre possumus non 73 
modo ingeni magnitudine, sed etiam animi ? qui ita sit 
ausus ordiri : * Haec loquor de universis.' Nihil ex- 
cipit de quo non profiteatur. Quid enim esse potest 
extra universa? quis bunc pbilosopbum non anteponit 
Cleantbi, Chrysippo, reliquis inferioris aetatisi qui 
mibi cum illo collati quintae classis videntur. Atque 
is non hoc dicit, quod nos, qui veri esse aliquid non 
negamus, percipi posse negamus; ille yerum plane 
negat esse: sensus quidem non obscures dicit, sed 
tenebricosos : sic enim appellat [eos]. Is, qui. bunc 
maxime est admiratus, Cbius Metrodorus initio libri, 
qui est de natura: 'Nego/ inquit, 'scire nos scia- 
musne aliquid an nihil sciamus, ne id ipsum quidem, 
nescire aut scire, scire nos, nee omnino sitne aliquid 
an nihil sit.' Furere tibi Empedocles videtur : at mihi 
dignissimum rebus iis, de quibus loquitur, sonum fun- 74 
dere. Num ergo is excaecat nos aut orbat sensibus, 
si parum magnam vim censet in iis esse ad ea, quae 
sub eos subiecta sunt, iudicanda? Farmenides, Xeno- 
phanes, minus bonis quamquam versibus, sed tamen 
illi versibus increpant eorum adrogantiam quasi irati, 
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qui, cimi sciri nihil possit, audeant se scire dicere. Et 
ab iis aiebas removendum Socratem et Platonem. 
Curl an de uUis certius possum dicere ? Yixisse cum 
iis equidem videor: ita multi sermones perscripti sunt, 
6 quibus dubitari non possit quin Socrati nihil sit 
visum sciri posse. Exoepit unum tantum, * scire se 
nihil se scire/ nihil amplius. Quid dicam de Platone) 
qui certe tam midtis libiis haec persecutus non esset, 
nisi probavisset. Ironiam enim alterius, perpetuam 
praesertim,. nulla fuit ratio persequi XXIV. Vi- 

75 deome tibi, non ut Satuiiunus, nominare modo illus- 
tris homines, sed imitaii numquam nisi clarum, nisi 
nobilemi Atqui habebam molestos vobis^ sed minutos, 
Stilponem, Diodorum, Alexinum, quomm sunt con- 
torta etaculeata quaedam aoxjiia-fiaTa; sic enim appel- 
lantur fallaces conclusiunculae. Sed quid eos coUigam, 
cum habeam Chrysippimi, qui fulcire putatur porticum 
Stoicorum? Quam multa ille contra sensus, quam 
multa contra omnia, quae in consuetudine probantur ! 
At dissolvit idem. Mihi quidem non videtur: sed dis- 
solvent sane. Certe tam multa non coUegisset, quae 
nos fallerent probabilitate magna, nisi videret iis resist! 
non facile posse. Quid Cyrenaici tibi videntur, minime 

76 contempti philosophi 1 Qui negant esse quicquam 
quod percipi possit extrinsecus : ea se sola percipere, 
quae tactu intimo sentiant, ut dolorem, ut voluptatem: 
neque se quo quid colore aut quo sono sit scire, sed 
tantum sentire adfici se quodam modo. 

Satis multa de auctoribus. Quamquam ex nie 
quaesieras nonne putarem post illos veteres tot saeciilis 
inveniri verum potuisse tot ingemis tantisque studiis 
quaerentibus. Quid inventum sit paulo post videro. 
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te ipso quidem iadioe. Aroesilaia vero non obtrec- 
tandi causa cum Zenone pugnavisse, sed verum inve- 
nire Toluisse sic iutellegitur. Kemo, inquam, superio- 
rum non modo expresseuaty sed ne dixerat quidem 77 
posse homix^em nihil opinari, nee solum posse, sed ita 
necesse esse sapientL Visa est Arcesilae cum vera 
sententia tum honesta et digna sapiente. Quaesivit 
de Zenone fortasse quid futurum esset, si nee percipere 
quioquam posset sapiens nee opinari sapientis esset. 
Ille, credo, nihil opinaturum, quoniam csset, quod per- 
eipi posset. Quid ergo id esset? Yisufn, credo. Quale 
igitur visum 1 tum illmn ita definisse, ex eo, quod 
esset, sicut esset, impressum et signatum et effictimu 
Post requisitum etiamne, si eiusdem modi esset visum 
verum, quale vel falsum. Hie Zenonem vidisse acute 
nullum esse visum quod percipi posset, si id tale esset 
ab eo, quod est, ut eiusdem modi ab eo, quod non est, 
posset. Becte consensit Arcesilas; ad definitionem ad- 
ditum : neque enim falsum percipi posse neque verum, 
si esset tale, quale vel falsum. Incubuit autem in eas 
disputationes, ut doceret nullum tale esse visum a vero, 
ut non eiusdem modi etiam a false possit esse. Haec 
est una contentio, quae adhuc permanserit. Nam illud, 78 
nuUi rei adsensurum esse sapientem, nihil ad banc con- 
troversiam pertinebat. Licebat enim nihil percipere 
et tamen opinari, quod a Cameade dicitur probatum : 
equidem Clitomacho plus quam Philoni aut Metrodoro 
credens, hoc magis ab eo disputatum. quam probatum 
putOi Sed id omittamus. Illud certe opinatione et 
perceptione sublata sequitur, omnium adsensionum 
retentio, ut, si ostendero nihil posse percipi, tu con- 
cedas numquam adsensurum esse. 
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79 XXV. Quid ergo est quod percipi possit, si ne 
sensus qtiidem vera nuntiant? quos tu, LucuUe, com^ 
muni loco defendis: quod ne [id] facere posses, idcirco 
lieri non necessario loco- contra sensus tarn multa dixe- 
ram. Tu autem te negas infracto remo neque colum- 
bae coUo commoveri. Frimum curl Nam et in remo 
sentio non esse id, quod yideatur, et in columba pluris 
videri colores nee esse plus uno. Deinde nihilne prae-* 
terea diximus? — Manent ilia onmia, iacet ista causa; 
yeracis suos esse sensus dicit. — Igitur semper auctorem 
habes eum, qui inagno suo periculo causam agat ! Eo 
enim rem demittit Epicurus, si unus sensus semel in 

80 vita mentittis sit, nuUi umquam esse credendum. Hoc 
est verum esse, oon£dere suis testibus et importune in- 
sistere! Itaque Timagoras Epicureus negat sibi um- 
quam, eum oculum torsisset, duas ex lucema flammulas 
esse visas : opinionis enim esse mendacium, non oculo- 
rum. Quasi quaeratur quid sit, non quid yideatur. 
Sad hie quidem maiorum similis : tu yero, qui yisa 
sensibus alia yera dicas esse, alia falsa, qui ea distin- 
guis ? Desine, quaeso, communibus locis : domi nobis 
ista nascuntur. Si, inquis, deus te interroget: Sanis 
modo et integris sensibus, num amplius quid desiderasi 
quid respondeasl — Utinam quidem roget? Audiret 
quam nobiscum male ageret. Ut enim yera yideamus, 
quam longe yidemus? Ego Catuli Cumanum ex hoc 
loco yideo, Pompeianum ncm cemo, neque quicquam 
interiectum est quod obstet, sed intendi acies longiua 
non potest. O praeclarum prospectum ! Puteolos yi- 
demus: at familiarem nostrum 0. Ayianium, fortasse 

81 in portion Neptuni ambulantem, non yidemus. At 
ille nescio qui, qui in scholis nominari solet, mille ^ 
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6ctiiigenta stadia quod abesset videbat: quaedam volu-* 
cres longios. Besponderem igitur audacter isti vestro 
deo me plane Lis oculis non esse contentum. Dicet 
me amiis videre quam iUos pisoes fottasse qui neque 
videntur a nobis et ntmc qnidem sub oculis sunt ne^ 
que ipsi nos suspicere possunt. Eigo ut illis aqua, sic 
nobis aer crassos offunditur. At ampHus non deside- 
ramus. Quid? talpam num desiderare lumen putas? 
Neque tarn quererer cum deo, quod parum'longe quam 
quod falsum viderem. Yidesne navem iUam? Stare '' 
nobis Tidetur: at lis, qui in nave sunt, moTori baec 
villa. Quaere rationem cur ita videatur: quam ut 
maxime inveneiis, quod baud scio an non possis, non* 
ta yerum testem habere, sed eum non sine causa fal- 
sum testimonium dicere ostenderis. XXYI. Quid 82 
ego de nave? Yidi enim a te remum oontemni Ma- 
iora fortasse quaeris. Quid potest esse sole mains? 
quem matbematici amplius duodeviginti partibus con- 
firmant maiorem esse quam terram. Quantulus nobis 
Yidetur! Mihi quidem quasi pedalis. Epicurus au- 
tem posse putat etiam mmorem esse eum quam Tidea- 
tur, sed non multo : ne maiorem quidem multo putat 
esse Tel tantum esse, quantus videatur, ut oculi aut 
niMl mentiantur aut non multum. Ubi igitur illud. 
est semel ? Sed ab hoc credulo, qui numquam sensus 
mentiri putat, discedamus : qui ne nunc qiddem, cum 
ille sol, qui tanta incitatione fertur, ut celeritas eius 
quanta sit ne cogitari quidem possit, tamen nobis stare 
irideatnr. Sed, ut minuam controTersiam, Tidete, 83 
quaeso, quam in parvo lis sit Quattuor sunt capita, 
quae concludant nihil esse quod nosci, percipi, compre- 
hendi possit,, de quo haec tota quaestio est. E qxdbus 

B.C. 9 
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primum est esse aliquod yisum faJsum, secundum ncook 
posse id percipi, tertium, inter quae visa nihil intersit^. 
fieri non posse ut eorum alia perdpi posaint^ alia non. 
possint, quartum nullum esaib visum verum a sen^u^ 
profeetum, cui non appositujopi sit visum aliud, quod 
ab eo nihil intersit quodque perdpi non possit. Horum, 
quattuor capitiua secundum et tertiuin omnes conoe-. 
dunt, Primum i^icurus non dat j vqs^ quibuscum, 
res est, id quoque conceditis. Omnis pugna de quarta 

84 est Qui igitur P. Servilium Geminmn videbat^ si 
Quintum se videre putabat, incidebat in eius modi vi- 
sum, quod perdpi non posset, quia nulla nota veruiOr 
distinguebatur a &lso: qua distinctione sublata quam, 
baberet in 0. Cotta, qui bis cum. Gemino consul fuit, 
agnoscendo eius modi notam, quae faJsa esse non pos*. 
setl Negas tantam similitudinem in rerum natuxa 
esse. Pugnas omnino, sed cum adversario fadli Ne 
sit sane : videri certe potest. Pallet igitur sensum, 
et si una fefellerit similitude, dubia omnia reddiderit. . 

Sublato enim iudicio illo, quo oportet agnosci, etiam. 

* 

si ipse erit, quem videris, qui tibi videbitur, tameu 
non ea nota iudicabis, qua dicis oportere, ut non possit 

85 esse eiusdem modi falsa. Quando igitur potest tibi 
P. Ckminus Quintus videri, quid babes explorati cur 
non possjlt tibi (Jotta videri qui non sit, quoniam ali- 
quid videtur esse^ quod non est? Onmia dicis sui 
generis esse, nibil esse idem, quod sit aliud. Stoicunx 
est qtudem nee admodum credibile ' nullum esse pilum 
omnibus rebus taJem, qualis sit pUus. alius, nullum 
granum.' Haec xefdU possunt, sed pugnare nolo. Ad 
id enim, quod agitur, nilul int^^^st omnibusne partibus. 
visa TQ8 nihil differat an.intemosci non possit^ etLaxa 
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d difibrat. Sed, si Lomiimm similitudo tanta esse nou 
potest^ ae signonuiL quldem.) Die mihi^ Lysippus 
eodem aere, eadem temperatioiie, eodem. caelo atque 
eeiem onmibus, ceatum Alexandres eiusdem modi 
faoere nou posset t Qua igitur uotione discemeres) 
Quid) si in einadem modi oera centum sigilla hoc 86 
anulo impresserp, ecquae poterit in a^osoendo essa 
distinction an tibi erit quaerendus anularius aliqui, 
quoniam gallinarium inyenisti Deliacum iUmn, qui 
ova cognosceret) * XXVII. Sed adhibes artem advo^ 
eatam etiam sensibus. Pictor yidet quae nos non vi- 
demus et, simul inflavit tibicen, a perito carmen agnos- 
eitur. Quidi hoc nonne videtur contra te valere, si 
sine Tnagnifl artificiis, ad quae pauci acoedunt, nostri 
quidem generis admodum, nee videre nee audire possi- 
mus ? lam ilia praeclara^ quanto artificio esset sensus 
nostros mentemque et totam constructionem hominis 
&bricata natural Cur non extimescam opinandi te-87 
meritatem? Etiamne hoc adfirmare potes, Luculle, 
esse aliquam vim, cum prudentia et consilio scilicet, 
quae finxerit Yel, ut tuo verbo utar, quae fabricata sit 
hominem) QuaJis ista fabrica est? ubi adhibita? 
quando ? cur ) quo mode f Tractantur ista ingeniose : 
disputantur etiam elegMiter. Denique yideantur sane^ 
ne adfirmentur mode. Sed de physicis mox et qui-> 
dem ob earn causam, ne tu, qui idem me £&cturum 
pa;alo ante dixeris^ videare mentitus. Sed ut ad ea» 
quae clariora sunt, veniam, res iam universas profun^ 
dam, de quibus volumina impleta sunt non a nostris 
Bolumi sed etiam a Chrysippo :— -de quo queri solent 
Stoifii, dum studiose omnia conquiBierit contra sensna. 
et perspicuitatem ccmtraque omnem oonsuetudimem 
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contraque rationem, ipsum sibi respondentem infeii* 
orem foisse, itaque ab eo armatum esse Cameadem.— • 

88 Ea sunt eins modi, quae a te dilijgentissiine tractata' 
aunt. Ponnientium et vinolentorum et fuiiosorom 
visa imbecilliora esse dicebas quam yigilantium, cdoco- 

^ rum, sanorum. Quo modo ) quia, cum experrectus 
esset Ennius, non dicei^t 'se vidisse Homerum, sed 
visum esse/ Alcmaeo autem : 

* 

* Sed Tnihi ne utiquam cor consentit ' 

Similia de vinolentis. Quasi quisquam neget et qui 
eaq)errectus sit, eum somnia reW et cuius fiiror conse- 
derit, putare non fuisse ea vera, quae essent sibi visa 
in furore. Sed non id a^tur : tum, cum yidebantuTy 
quo modo yiderentur, id quaeritur. Kisi yero Ennium 
non putamus ita totum illud audiyisse, 

* O pietas animi. . .*, 

si modo id somniavit, ut si yigilans audiret. Exper- 
rectus enim potuit ilia yisa putare, ut erant, somnia : 
dormienti vero aeque ac yigilanti probabantur. Quid ? 
Iliona somno illo : 

* Mater, te appello. . .' 

nonne ita credit filium locutum, ut experrecta etiam 
crederet ? Unde enim ilia : 

* Age adsta: mane, audi: iteradum eadem istaec miM!' 
num yidetur minorem habere yisis quam yigilantes 
fidem % 

89 - XXYIII. Quid loquar de insanis ? qualis tandem 
fuit adfinis tuus, Catule, Tuditanus) quisquam sanis- 
dimus tam certa putat quae yidet quam is putabat- 
quae yidebantur? Quid ille, qui: . . 
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* Video, video te. Vive, XJlixes, dum licet,' ♦ 

lionne etiam bis exclamavit se videre, cum omnino non 
videret % Quid 1 apud Euripidem Hercules, cum, ut 
Eurystliei filios, ita sues configebat sagittis, cum 
XLXorem interemebat, cum conabatur etiam patrem, 
non perinde movebatur falsis, ut veris movereturl 
Quid! ipse Alcmaeo tuus, qui negat *cbr sibi cimi 
oculis consentire/ nonne ibidem incitato furore : 

^unde haec flamma oritur ?' 

et ilia deinceps : 

'Incedunt, incedunt: adsunt, adsunt, me expetunt:' 

Quid ? cum virginis fidem implorat : 

< Fer mi auxilium, pestem abige a me, flammiferam 
banc vim, quae me excruciat ! 
Oaerolea incinotae angui incedunt, circumstant . 
cum ardentibus taedis.* 

Num dubitas quin sibi baec videre videatur) Itemque 
cetera: 

^ Intendit crinitus Apollo 
arcum auratum, luna innixus: 
Diana facem iacit a laeva.' 

Qui magis haec crederet, si essent, quam credebat; 90 
quia videbantur ) Appaiet enim iam 'cor cum oculis 
consentire.' Omnia antem haec proferuntur, ut illud 
effidatur, quo oertius nihil potest esse, inter visa vera 
<et falsa ad ammi adsensum nihil interesse. Vos autem 
nihil agitis, cum iUa £alsa vel furiosorum vel somnian* 
tium recordatione ipsonun refeUitis. Non enim id . 
iqimeiitor, quabs recordatio fieri soleat eorum, qui 
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experrecti sint, aut eorum, qui fareire destiteriht^ sed 
qualis yisio fuerit aut f urentium aut soiuniaiitiuia turn 
cum movebantur. Sed abeo a sensibus. 

91 Quid est quod ratione percipi possit ? Dialecticam 
inventam esse didtis, veri et falsi quasi disoeptatricem 
et iudicem. Cuius Yeri et fabi? et in qua re? In 
geometriane qtiid sit yernm aut falsum dialecticus 
iudicabit an in litteris an in musicis? At ea non 
novit. In philosophia igitur. Sol quantus sit quid 
ad ilium ) Quod sit sumimum bonum quid habet nt 
queat iudicare? Quid igitur iudicabit) quae con- 
iunctio, quae diiimctio vera sit^ quid a9ibigue dictum 
sit, quid sequatur quamque rem, quid repugnet? ^ 
haec et horum similia iudicat, de se ipse iudicat Plus 
autem poUicebatur. Nam baec quidem iudicare ad 
ceteras res, quae sunt in philosophia multae atque 

92 magnae, non est satis. Sed quoniam tantum in ea 
arte ponitis, videte ne contra yos tota nata sit: quae 
primo progressu festive tradit elementa loquendi et 
ambiguorum intell^entiam condudendique rationem, 
turn paucis additis yenit ad soritas, lubricom sane et 
periculosum locum, quod tu modo dicebas esse vitio- 
sum interrogandi genus. XXIX. Q\iid ergo ) istius 
yitii num nostra culpa est) Berum natura nuUam 
nobis dedit cc^nitionem finiuTn, ut ulla in rid statuere 
possimus quatenus. Kec hoc in aceryo tritici solum^ 
iinde nomen est, sed nidla omnino in re minutatiia 
Interrogati, diyes pauper, darus obsourus sit, multa 
paaca, magna parva, longa breyi% lata angusta, quanto 
aut addito aut dempto oertom respondeamus [non] 

93 habemuB. — ^At yitiosi sunt soritae. — ^Frtuogite igitur 
jeoB, ^ potestis, ne moleeti sint Erunt enim, nisi 
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cavetis. Cautum est, inquit. Placet enim OhiysippOy 
cum gradatiin interrogetur, yerbi ca\isa, tria pauca 
dnt anne multa, aliqimnto prius quam ad multa per- 
veniat quiescere, id est, quod ab his didtur, riavxpXiiiv. 
Per me Tel stertas licet, inquit Cameades, non modo 
quiescas. Sed quid proficit) Sequitur enim, qui te 
ex somno excitet et eodem modo interroget. Quo in 
numero conticuisti, si ad eum numerum imum addi- 
dero, multane erunt ? Progrediere rursus, quoad vide- 
bitur. Quid plura ) hoc enim fateris, neque ultimum 
te pauoorum neque primum multorum respondere 
posse. Cuius generis error ita manat, ut non videam 
quo non possit aceedere. Nihil me laedit, inquit : 94 
ego enim, ut agitator callidus, prius quam ad finem 
veniam, equos sustinebo, eoque magis, si locus is, quo 
ferentur eqm, praeceps erit. Sic me, inqiiit, ante 
sustineo nee diutius captiose interroganti respondeo. 
Sihabes quod liqueat neque respondes, superbus es: 
si non habes, ne tu quidem pei*d.pis. Si, quia obscura, 
ooncedo. Sed negas te usque ad obscura progredL 
Illustribus igitur rebus insistis. Si id tantum modo, 
ut taceas, nihil adsequeris. Quid enim ad ilium, qui 
te captare volt, utrum tacentem irretiat te an loquen- 
tern t Sin autem usque ad novem, verbi gratia, sine 
dubitatione respondes pauca esse, in decimo insistis: 
etiam a oertis et illustrioribus cohibes adsensum. Hoc 
idem me in obscuris facere non sinis. Nihil igitur te 
contra soritas ars ista adiuvat, quae nee augentis nee 
•minuentis quid aut priminn sit aut postremum docet. 
Quidl quod eadem ilia ars, quasi Penelope telam95 
retexens, tollit ad extremum superiora. TJtrum ea 
T66tra an nostra culpa est? Nempe fundamentum 
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dialiBcticae est, qiudqnid enimtietur-— id aut^m appellaiit 
Huafiay quod est quasi e£G9btum — , aut verum esse aujt 
falsum. Quid igitur 1 haec vera an falsa sunt? Si te men- 
tiri diois idque venHU dicis, mentiris cm verum dicis ? 
. Haec scilicet inexplicabilia esse dicitis. Quod est odi- 
osius quam ilia, quae nos non comprehensa et non per- 
cepta dicimus. XXX. Sed hoc omitto. Ulud quaero, 
.si ista explicari non possunt, nee eorum ullum iudiciiutt 
.invenitur, ut respondere possitis verane an falsa sint, 
ubi est ilia definitio: ^effatum esse id, quod aut yerain 
aut falsum sit'? Rebus sumptis adiungam ex his 
sequendas esse alias, alias improbandas, quae suit in 

96 genere contrario. Quo modo igitur hoc conclusum 
esse iudicas? 'Si dicis nv/ne lucere et veru/m dieis^ 
lucet ; dicia autem nunc lucere et verum dicis : luoet 
igitur.' Probatis certe genus et rectissime conclusum 
dicitis. Itaque in dooendo eum pnmum ooncludendi 
modum traditis. Aut quidquid igitur eodem modo 
conduditur probabitis aut ars ista nulla est^ Yide 
ergo hanc conclusionem probaturusne sis : 'Si dicis te 
mentiri verumque dicis, mentiris; dids autem to 
mentiri verumque dicis, mentiris igitur.' Qui potes 
hanc non probare, cum probaveris eiusdem generis 
fiuperiorem? Haec Chrysippea sunt, ne ab ipso quidem 
dissoluta. Quid enim face^t huic condusionil 'Si 
lucet, lucet; lucet autem: lucet igitur.' Cederet 
scilicet. Ipsa enim ratio conexi, cum concesseris 
superius, cogit inferius conoedere. Q\iid ergo haeo 
ab ilia conclusione differt? 'Si mentiris, mentiris: 
mentiris autem : mentiris igitur.' Hoc negas te posse 

97 nee approbare nee improbare. Qui igitur magis 
iUud? Si ars, si ratio, si via, si vis denique conchi- 
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jdonis valet, eadem est in utroque. Sed hoc extremum 
.eorumest: postulant ut excipiantur haec inexplicabilia. 
•Tribiinum aliquem censeo adeant : a me istam excep- 
tionem nmnquam impetrabunt. Etenim cum ab Epi- 
coro, qui totam dialecticam et contemnit et irridet, 
non impetrent ut verum esse concedat quod ita effa- 
bimur, 'aut vivet eras Hermarchus aut non yivet' 
cum dialectici sic statuant, omne, quod ita diiunctum ; 
sit^ quasi ' aut etiam aut non/ non modo verum esse, 
sed etiam necessarium : vide quam sit catus is, quern 
isti tardum putant. Si enim, inquit, alterutrum con- 
pessero necessarium esse, necesse erit eras Hermarchuni 
sut viyere aut non vivere; nulla autem est in natura 
rerum talis necessitas. Cum boo igitur dialectici pug-r 
nent^ id est^ Antiocbus et Stoidl : totam enim evertit 
dialecticam. Nam si e contrariis diiunctio— KX)ntraria 
autem ea dice, cum alteram aiat, alteram neget, si 
talis diiunctio falsa potest esse, nidla vera est. Mecum 9S 
Tero quid babent litium, qui ipsorum disdplinam 
aequor 1 Cum aliquid buius modi inciderat, sic ludere 
Carneades solebat : ' Si recte condusi, teneo : sin 
vitiose, minam Diogenes reddet*' Ab eo enim Stoioo 
dialecticam didicerat : baec autem merces erat dialec- 
ticonun. Sequor igitur eas viaa, quas didid ab An- 
tiocbo, nee reperio quo modo iudicem 'si lucet, 
lucet,' yerum esse ob eam causam, quod ita didici, 
omne, quod ipsum ex se conexum sit, yerum esse, non 
iudicem 'si mentiris, mentiris,' eodem modo [esse] 
conexum. Aut igitur hoc et iUud aut, nisi hoc, ne 
illud quidem iudicabo. 

XX XT. Sed, ut omnes istos aculeos et totdiki. 
tortuosum genus disputandi relinquamus ost^dc^ 
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nmsque qui simus, iam explicata tota Oaxneadis sen- 
tentia Antiochea ista ooiruent univeTsa. Nee Tero 
quicquam ita dicam, ut quisquam id fingi suspicetur; 
a Olitomacho suxnam, qui usque ad senectutem cum 
Cameade fuit, homo et acutus, ut Poenus, et Talde 
studioBus ac diligena Et quattuor eius libri sunt de 
sustinendis adsensionibus. Haec autem, quae iam di- 
99 cam» sunt sumpta de primo. Duo placet esse Gameadi 
genera visorum, in uno hanc diyisionem: *alia visa 
esse quae percipi possint, alia quae non possLnt,' in 
altero autem : ' alia visa esse probabilia ; alia non pro- 
babilia.' Itaque, quae contra sensus oontraque per- 
spicuitatem dicantur, ea piBrtinere ad superiorem dbi* 
edonem : contra posteriorem nihil dici oportere : qua 
re ita placere: tale visum nullum esse, ut perceptio 
consequeretur, ut autem probatio, mtdta. Etenim 
contra naturam esset, si probabile nihil esset. Et 
sequitur omnis vitae ea, quam tu, Lueiille, eommemo* 
rabasy eversio. Itaque et sensibus probanda multa 
sunt, teneatur mode Ulud, non inesse in iis quicquam 
tale, quale non etiam falsum nihil ab eo differens esse 
possit. Sic, quidquid acciderit specie probabile, si 
nihil se offeret quod sit probabilitati iUi oontrarium, 
utetur eo sapiens ac sic omnis ratio vitae gnbemabitur. 
Etenim is quoque, qui a vobis sapiens inducitur, multa 
sequitur probabilia, non comprehensa lieque percepta 
neque adsensa, sed similia veri: quae nisi probet^ 
100 omnis vita tollatur. Quid enim ) conscendens navem 
sapiens num comprehensum animo habet atque percep- 
tum se ex sententia navigaturum ? Qui potest % Sed 
id iam ex hoc loco proficiscatur Puteolos stadia triginta^ 
probo navigio, bono gubematore, hac tranquillitatey 
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^probaibile videatur se iliac venturum esse -salvuxn. 
'Hmus modi igitur visis consilia eapiet et a^ndi et 
<3ion agendi, fiekciliorqiie erit, ut albam esse mvem 
probet,- qxtam erat Anaxagoras, qni id non xnodo ita 
'esse negabat, sed sibi, quia sdret aquam nigram esse, 
<imde ^la cond^ta esset, albam ipsam esse, ne videri 
ipudem. Et quaecumque res earn sic attinget, ut 101 
ait vistim illud probabile neque ulla re impeditam, 
anoTebitur. Kcm enim est e saxo scalptos aut e 
robore dolatus, liabet carpus, .habet animum, movetur 
mente, movetur sensibus, ut ei multa vera videantar, 
neque tamen habere iusignem illam et propnam pern- 
piendi notam: eoque sapientem uon adsentiri, quia 
pofisit eiusdem modi ^exsistere falsum aliquod, cuius 
xnodi boc v^rum. Neque nos contra sensus aliter 
^dbnus ac Stoici, qui multa faka esse dicuut, lon- 
geque aliter se babere ac sensibus videantur. 

XXXIL JEoc autem si ita sit, ut unum mode 
sensibus falsum videatur, praesto est qui neget rem 
:iillam percipi posse sensibus. Ita nobis tacentibus «x 
orno Epicuri ci^ite, altero vestro perceptio et compre- 
Jiemdo toUitur. Quod est caput Epicuri ? ' Si ullum 
sensus visum falsum est, nihil percipi potest.' Quod 
vestrum? 'Sunt fiEJsa sensus visa.' Quid sequitur? 
ut taoeam, conclusio ipsa loquitur : ' nihil posse per- 
eipi.' Kon .concedo, inquit, Epicuro. Oerta igitur 
Hcum iQo, qui a te totus diversus est : noli mecum, qui 
hoc quidem eerie, falsi esse aHquid in sensibus, tibi 
vdsentior. Quamquam nihil mihi tarn mirum videtur 102 
4|nam ista dici, ab Antiocho quidem maxime, cui 
.firant ea, quae paulo ante dixi, notissima. licet enim 
Jbaeo quivis arb^tratu suo i^rehendat^ quod negemu)» 
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rem uUani percipi posse, certe leyior reprehensio est^ 
quod tamen dicimus esse quaedam probabilia, non vl- 
detur hoc satis esse Yobis. Ne sit : ilia certe debemus 
effogere, qoae a te vel maxime agitata sunt: ^nibil 
igitur cemifl % nihil audis ? nihil tibi est perspicuumf' 
Ezplicayi paulo ante Clitomacho auctore quo mode 
ista Cameades diceret. Acdpe quern ad modum 
eadem dicantur a Clitomacho in eo libro, quem ad 
C. Lucilium scripsit poetam, cum scripsisset isdem de 
rebus ad L. Censoiinumi eum, qui consul cum JML Mar 
nilio f uit. Scripsit igitur his fere verbis — ^sunt enim 
mihi nota, propterea quod earum ipsarum rerum^ de 
quibus agunus, prima institutio et quasi disdplina illo 

103 ^bro continetur — , sed scriptum est ita : ' Aoademids 
placere esse rerum eius modi dissimilitudiQes, ut aliae 
probabiles yideantur, aliae contra : id autem non esse 
satis cur alia posse percipi dicas, alia non posse, prop; 
terea quod multa falsa probabilia Bint> nihil autem 
falsi peroeptum et cognitum possit esse.' Itaque ait 
v«hementer errare eos, qui dicant ab Academia sensus 
eripi, a quibus numquam dictum sit aut colorem aut 
saporem aut sonum nullum esse, illud sit disputatum, 
non inesse in his propriam, quae nusquam alibi esset^ 

104 veri et certi nptam. Quae cum exposuisset, adiungit 
dupliciter dici adsensus sustinere sapientem : uno mo^ 
do, cimi hoc intelligatur, omnino eum rei nuUi adsezi- 
tiri: altero, cum se a respondendo, ut aut approbet 
quid aut improbet, sustineat^ iit neque neget aliquid 
neque aiat Id cum ita sit, alteram placere, ut numt 
quam adsentiatur, alteram tenere, ut sequens probabi- 
litatem, ubicumque haec aut oocurrat aut deflciat, aut 
/ etiam' aut ' non' respondere possit. f^ec^ ut plaoea;^ 
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eumy'q\ii de omnibus rebus contmeat se ab adsentienn 
do, moveri tamen et agere aliquid, reliquit eius modi 
Tisa, quibus ad actionem exdtemur: item ea, quae in- 
tenogati in utramque partem respondere possimus, 
sequentes tantum modo, quod ita visum sit, dum sine 
adsensu: neque tamen omnia eius modi visa approbari, 
sed ea, quae nulla re impedirentur. Haec si vobis non 105 
probamus, sint fiUsa sane, invidiosa oerte non sunt 
Non enim lucem eripimus, sed ea, quae vos percipi 
oomprebendique, eadem nos, si modo probabilia sint^ 
videri dicimus. 

XXXIII. Sic igitur inducto et constitute proba- 
bili, et eo quidem expedite, soluto, libero, nulla re im* 
plicate, vides profecto, Luculle, iacere iam illud tuum 
perspicuitatis patrocinium. Isdem enim bic sapiens, 
de quo loquor, oeulis quibus iste vester caelum, terram, 
mare intuebitur, isdem sensibus reUqua, quae sub 
qaemque sensum cadunt, sentiet. Mare illud, quod 
nunc Favonio nascente purpureum videtur, idem buic 
nostro videbitur, nee tamen adsentietur, quia nobismet 
ipsis modo caeruleum videbatur, mane ravum, quodque 
nunc, qua a sole collticet, albescit et vibrat dissimileque 
€Bt proximo et continenti, ut^ etiam si possis rationem 
Teddere cur id eveniat, tamen non possis id verum esse, 
qnod videbatur oeulis, defendere. Undo memoria, si 106 
mhil percipimus? Sic enim quaerebas. Quid? me-- 
minisse visa nisi comprehensa non possumus? Quid? 
Bolyaenus, qui magnus matbematicus fuisse didtur, is 
postea quam Epicure adsentiens totam geometriam fid- 
sam esse credidit, num ilia etiam, quae sdebat, oblitus '• 
est?. Atqui, falsnm quod est, id percipi non potest, ut - 
Tobismet ipsis placet. Si igitur m^moria peroeptanua.^ 
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oamprehensarumque reram ert, omnia, quae qtiisqao 
meminit, habet ea oompreheina atqae percepta. Eakl 
autem eomprehendi nibil potest, et omnia meminit 
Siron Epicuri dogmata. Vera igitor iUa sunt nuae- 
omnia. Hoc per me licet : sed tibi aut coocedenduia: 
est ita esse, quod minime vis, aut memoriain mibi 
remittas oportet et fateare esse ei locum, etiam si oomr: 

107 pi'ehensio peroeptioque nulla sit Quid fiet artibnsf 
Quibus % lisne, quae ipsae &tentur coniectuxa se plua 
uti quam sdLentia, an iis, quae tantum id, quod yidetur^ • 
secuntur nee habent istam artem vestram, qua vera 
et &]sa diiudicent % 

Sed ilia sunt lumina duo, quae ™»tT?">^ causam 
istam continent. Primum enim negatis fieri posse 
ut quisquam nuUi rei adsentiatur. At id quidem 
perspicuum est. Cum Panaetius, prinoeps prope meo 
quidem iudicio Stoicorum, ea de re dubitare se dicat^ 
quam omnes praeter eum Stoid certissimam putant^ 
vera esse banispicum \r69p(msak\, auspida, oracula, som.** . 
nia, vaticinationes, seque ab adsensusustineat: quod is 
potest facei*e vel de iis rebus, quas illi, a quibus ipse 
didicit, certas habuerint, cur id sapiens de reliquis rebus 
faoere non possiti An est aliquid, quod poaitum vel > 
improbare vel approbare possit, dubitare non possit I - 
an tu in soritis poteris hoc, cum voles: iUe in reliquis 
rebus non poteiit eodem mode insistere, praesertim 
cum possit sine adsenslone ipsam veri similitudinem 

108 lion impeditam sequi 1 Alterum est, quod negatis 
actionem ullius rei posse in eo esse, qui nullam rem 
adsensu suo comprobet. Primum enim videri oportet. 
in quo sit etiam adsensus. Dicunt enim Stoid sensus 
ipsoB adsensus esse, quos quoniam appetitio oona^^ 
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qofttttr, actionem sequi: toUi autem omnia, A Tisa 
tollantur. XXXTY. Hac de re in utramque partem 
et dicta sunt et. scripta multa, sed brevi res potest 
tota oonficL Ego enim etsi maximam actionem puto 
zepugnare Tiais, obsistere opinionibns, adsensus lubri* 
008 suatinere, credoqne Clitomacho ita scribenti, Her- 
ouli qoendam laborem ezanclatum a Cameade, quod,, 
ut feram et immanem beluam, sic ex animis nostris 
adsensionem, id est^ opinationem et temeritatem ex- 
traziaset, tamen, ut ea pars defensionis relinqnatur, 
quid impediet actionem eius, qui probabilia sequitur, 
nulla re impediente 1 Hoc, inquit, ipsam impediet^ 109 
quod statuet, ne id quidem, quod probet, posse percipi 
lam istuc te quoque impediet in navigando, in conse- 
rendo, in uxore duoenda, in libens procreandis pluri- 
misque in rebus, in quibus nihil sequere praeter pro- 
babik. 

Et tamen illud usitatum et saepe repudiatum 
refe^ non ut Antipater, sed, ut ids, ' pressius.' Nam 
Antipatrum reprebensum, quod diceret consentaneum 
Qsse ei, qui adfirmaret nihil posse comprehendi, id 
ipsum saltern dicere posse comprehendi, quod ipsi 
Antiooho pingue videbatur et sibi ipsum contrarium. 
l^on enim potest convenienter dici nihil comprehendi 
posse, si quicquam compreh^idi posse dicatur. Illo 
mode potius putat urguendum fmsse Cameadem : cum 
ai^ientis nuUom decretum esse possit nisi comprehen> 
sum, perceptum, cognitum, ut hoc ipsum decretimi, 
quod sapientis esset, nihil posse percipi, fateretur esse 
perceptum. Proinde quasi nullum sapiens aliud de« 
oretam habeat et sine decretis yitam agere possit ! 
Sed ut ilia habet probabilia non peiicepta, sic hoc 110 
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ipsum, nihil posse percipL Nam 6i in hoc hiabbereir' 
cognitionis notam, eadem nteretur in ceteris. Quam 
quoniam non habet, ntitur probabilibus. Itaqne non 
metuit ne oonfundere omnia yideatiir et inoerta red* 
dere. Non enim, qnem ad modnm, si qnaedtam ex. 
Co sit, stellarum numerus par an impar sit, item, si de 
officio multisque aliis do rebus, in quibtis versatod 
ezercitatusque sit, nescire se dicat. In incertis enim 
nihil probabile est, in quibus autem est, in iis non 
deerit sapienti nee quid faciat nee quid respondeat. 

111 Ne illam quidem praetermisisti, Luculle, reprehen- 
sionem Antiochi — ^nec mirum: in primis enim est 
nobilis — , qua solebat dicere Antiochus Fhilonem 
maxime perturbatum. Cum enim sumeretur, unum^ 
esse quaedam falsa visa, alteram nihil ea differre a 
yeris, non adtoDdere, superius illud ea re a se esse 
concessum, quod videretur esse quaedam in viyia 
differentia, eam tolli altero, quo neget visa a faJsis 
vera differre: nihil tam repugnare. Id ita esset, si 
nos verum onmino tolleremus. Non facimus. Nam 
tam vera quam falsa cemimus. Sed probandi speded 
est : percipiendi signum nullum habemtis. 

112 XXXY. Ac mihi videor nimis etiam nunc agere 
ieiune. Oimi sit enim campus in quo exsultare possit 
oratio, cur eam tantas in angustias et in Stoioorum 
dumeta compellimus? si enim rr\\\%\ cum -Peripatetico 
res esset, qm id percipi posse diceret, ' quod impiessum 
esset e vero,' neque adhiberet illam magnam access 
sionem, ' quo modo imprimi non posset a feilso,' cum 
dmplici homine simpliciter agerem nee magno opere 
contenderem atque etiam, si, cum ego nihil dioerem' 
posse comprehendi^ diceret ille sapientem interdmii^ 
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cinnari, xion repugnarem, praoseortiia ne Carneade 
. quidem kuic loco Talde repugnante : nunc quid facere 
poasum) Quaero enim quid sit quod oomprehendi 113 
possit. Jftespondet mihi non Aristoteles aut Theo- 
phrastuSy ne Xenocrates quidem aut !lf olemo, sed qui 
liiB minor est: 'tale verum quale fidsum esse non 
poflsitb' Nihil eius modo invenio. Itaque incognito 
mniirum adsentiar^ id est, opinabor. Hoc mihi et 
Peripatedci et vetus Aoademia conoedit: tos negatis, 
.AntiochuB in primis, qui me Talde movet^ vel quod 
Mnavi hominem, sicut ille me, yel quod ita iudico, 
-poUtissimum et acutissimum omnium nostrae me- 
aaoriae philosophorum. A quo primum quaero quo 
tandem modo sit eius Acadendae, cuius esse se pro- 
fiteatur % XJt omittam alia, haec duo, de quibus agitur, 
qnis umquam dixit aut veteris Academiae aut Peri- 
pateticorum, vel id solum percipi posse, quod esset 
verum tale, quale falsiun esse non posset, yel sapientem 
nihil opinari? Certe nemo. Horum neutrum ante 
Zenonem magno opere defensum est. iEgo tamen 
utrumque yerum puto, nee dico temporis causa, sed ita 
plane probo. 

XXXYI. Blud ferre non possum. Tu cum me 114 
incognito adsentiri yetes idque turpissimum esse dicas 
et plenissimum temeritatis, tantum tibi adroges, ut 
exponas disciplinam sapientiae, naturam rerum omnium 
evolyas, msxeA iingas, finis bonorum malorumque con- 
stituas, officia describas^ quam yitam ingrediar definias,. 
idemque etiam disputandi et intellegendi indicium 
dicas te et artificiiun traditurum, perfides ut ego ista 
innnmerabilia complectens nusquam labar, nihil opiner % 
Quae tandem ea est disciplina, ad quam me deducaSi 

lua 10 
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'si ab hac abstraxeris? Yereor ne subadrpganter fsxAsA, 
si dixeris tuam. Atqui ita dicas necesse est. Neqne 

115 yero tu solus, sed ad suam qtiisque rapiet. Age, 
restitero Peiipateticis, qui sibi cum oratoribos oogna- 
tionem esse, qui claros Tiros a se instructos dicant 
rem publicam saepe rexisse, sustinuero Epicureos, tot 
meos familiaris, tarn bonos, tarn inter se amantis yiros, 
Diodoto quid faciam Stoico, qu^n a puero audiyif 
qui mecum vivit tot amiosl qui habitat apud me? 
quern et admiror et diligo? qui ista Antiochea cart- 
temnitl Nostra, inquies, sola vera sunt. Certe sola, 
Bi vera: plura enim yera discrepantia esse non possnnt 
Utrum igitur nos impudentes, qui labi nolumus, an illi 
adrogantes, qui sibi persuasennt scire se solos omnia ? 
iN'on me quidem, inquit, sed sapientem dico scire. 
Optime: nempe ista scire, quae simt in tua disci- 
plina. Hoc primum quale est, a non sapiente explicari 
sapientiam? Sed discedamus a nobismet ipsis, de 
sapiente loquamur, de quo, ut saepe iam dixi, omnis 
haec quaestio est. 

116 In tres igitur partis et a plerisque et a yobiamet 
ipsis distributa sapientia est. Primum ergo, si placet, 
quae de natura rerum sint quaesita, yideamus: at iUud 
ante. Estne quisquam tanto inflatus errore, ut sibi 
se ilia scire persuaseriti Kon quaere rationes eas, 
quae ex coniectura pendent, quae disputationibus hue 
et illuc trahuntur, nuUam adhibent persuadendi ne- 
oessitatem. Geometrae proyideant, qui se profitentur 
noti persuadere, sed cogere, et qui omnia yobis, qxiae 
describimt, probant. Kon quaere ex bis ilia initia 
inathematicorum, quibus non concessis digitum pre- 
gredi non possunt. • Punctum esse quod magnitudineni 
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nuUam habeat: extremitatem et quasi libramentum 
in quo nulla omnino crassitudo sit : liniamentum sine 
ulla latitudine [carentem]. Haec cum vera esse con- 
cessero, si adigam. ius iurandum sapientem, nee prius 
quam Archimedes eo insi>ectante rationes omnis de- 
»^rit eas, quibus efficitilr multis partibus solem 
maiorem esse quam terram, iuratiurum putasf Si 
fecerit^ solem ipsum, quem deum censet esse^ con- 
tempserit. Quod si geometricis rationibus non est 117 
credituruSy quae vim adferunt in docendo, vos ipsi 
ut dicitis, ne ille louge aberit ut argumentis credat 
philoBopborum, aut, si est crediturus, quorum potissi- 
muiul Omnia enim pbysicorum licet explicare; sed 
longum est: quaero tamen quem sequatur. Finge 
aliquem nunc fieri sapientem, nondum esse, quam 
potissimum sententiam eliget H disciplinam? Etsi 
quamcumque eliget, insipiens eliget. Sed sit ingenio 
divino, quem unum e phjsicis potissimum probabiti 
Nee plus imo poterit. K'on persequor quaestiones 
infinitas; tantum de prindipiiB rerum, e quibus omnia 
constant, videamus quem probet: est enim inter 
magnos homines summa dissensio. 

XXX VII. Prinoeps Thales, imus e septem, cui 118 
sex reliquos conoessisse primas ferunt, ex aqua dixit 
constare omnia. At hoc Anaximandro, popular! et 
sodali suo, non persuasit: is enim infinitatem naturae 
dixit esse, e qua omnia gignerentiu*. Post eius auditor 
. Anaximenes infinitum aera, sed ea, quae ex eo oriren- 
tur, definita: gigni autem terram, aquam, ignem, tum 
ex his omnia. Anaxagoras materiam iufinitrfim, sed 
ex ea particulas, similis inter se, minutas, eas primum 
oonfusas, postea in ordinem adductas a mente divina. 

10—2 
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Xenophanes, paulo etiam antiquior, unum esse omnia ne- 
que id esse mutabile et id esse deum neqtie natum urn- 
quam et sempitemimi, conglobata figura : Parmaddes 
ignem, qui moveat terrain, quae ab eo formetur: Leu* 
cippus, plenum et inane : Pemocritus huio in hoc similis, 
uberior in ceteris: Empedocles haec penrolgata et 
nota quattuor : Heraclitus ignem : Melissus hoc, quod 
esset infinitum et immutabile, et fuisse semper et fore. 
Plato ex materia in se omnia recipiente mundum 
factum esse censet a deo sempitemum. Pythagorei 
ex numeris et mathematicorum initiis proficisci yolunt 
omnia. Ex his eliget Tester sapiens unum aliqu^n, 
credo, quem sequatur : ceteri tot yiri et tanti repudiati 
119 ab eo condemnatique discedent. Quamcumque Tero 
sententiam probavorit, eam sic animo comprehensam 
habebit, ut ea, quae sensibus, nee magis approbabit 
nunc lucere, quam, quoniam Stoicus est^ bunc mun- 
doun esse sapientem, habere mentem, quae et se et 
ipsum fabricata sit et omnia moderetur, moveat^ regat. 
Erit ei persuasum etiam solem, limam, Stellas omnis, 
terram, mare deos esse, quod quaedam animalis in- 
tellegentia per onmia ea permanet et transeat, fore 
tamen aliquando ut omnis hie mtindus ardore deflagret. 
XXXVIII. Sint ista Tera — vides enim iam me 
fateri aliquid esse veri — , comprehendi ea tamen »et 
percipi nego. Cum enim tuus iste Stoicus sapiens 
syllabatim tibi ista dixerit, yeniet flumen orationis 
aureum fundens Aristoteles, qui ilium desipere dicat: 
neque enim ortum esse umquam mundum, quod nulla 
fuerit novo consilio inito tam praeclari opens inoeptio, 
et ita esse eum \mdique aptum, ut nulla Tis tantos 
queat motus mutationemque moliri, nulla senectua 
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diutuinitate tamporum exsistere, ut hie omatus um- 
qtuun dilapsus oocidat. Tibi hoc repudiare, illud 
aut^oii cniperius sicut caput et famam tuam defendere 
neoesse erit, cum mihi no ut dubitem quidem relin- 
quatur. Ut omittam leyitatem temere adsentientium, 120 
quanti libertas ipsa aestimanda est non mihi necesse 
esse quod tibi est! Cur deus, omnia nostra causa 
com &oeret — ^sio enim voltis — y tantam vim natricum 
viperarumque fecerit? cur mortifera tarn multa ac 
pemiciosa terra manque disperseritl Negatis haec 
tarn polite tamque subtiliter effici potuisse sine di- 
vina aliqua soUertia. Cuius quidem vos maiestatem 
deducitis usque ad apium formicarumque perfectio- 
nem, ut etiam inter deos Myrmecides aliquis minu- 
torum opusculorum fabricator fuisse videatur. Negas 121 
sine deo posse quicquam. Ecce tibi e tiwsyerso 
Lampsacenus Strato, qui det ititi deo immiinitatem 
magni quidem muneris: sed cum saoerdotes deorum 
vacationem habeant, quanto est aequius habere ipsos 
deos! Negat opera deorum se uti ad fabricaudum 
mundum. Quaecumque sint, docet omnia effeeta esse 
natura, nee, ut ille, qui aspens et levibus et hamatis 
uncinatisque corporibus concreta haec esse dicat in- 
teriecto inanL Somnia oenset haec esse Democriti non 
docentis, sed optantas. Ipse autem singulas mundi 
partis persequens, quidquid aut sit aut fiat, naturalibus 
fieri aut factum esse docet ponderibus. et motibus. 
Ne ille et deum opere magno liberat et me timore. 
Quis enim potest, cum existimet curari se a deo, non 
et dies et noctes divinum numen horrere et, si quid 
adversi acciderit — quod cui non accidit? — extimescere 
ne id iure evenerit? l^ec Stratoni tamen adsentior, 
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nee vero tibi. Modo hoc, modo illud probabilirui 
videtur. 

122 XXXIX. latent ista omnia, LacuUe, crassiB oe- 
cnltata et circuinfiisa tenebris, lit nulla acies humani 
ingeni tanta sit^ quae penetrare in caelum, terraia 
intrare possit: corpora nostra non novimus: qui sint 
situs partium, quam vim quaeque pars habeat ignon^ 
mus. Itaque medici ipsi, quorum intererat ea nosse^ 
aperuerunt, ut viderentur. Nee eo tamen aiunt em- 
pirici notiora esse illa^ quia possit iied ut patefacta 
et detecta mutentur. Sed ecquid nos eodem modo 
rerum naturas persecare, aperire, dividere posaumus, 
lit videamus terra penitusne defixa sit et quasi radi- 

123 cibus suis baereat an media pendeati Habitari ait 
Xenophanes in luna eamque esse terram mtdtarom 
lirbium et montium. Portenta yidentur, sed tamen 
neque ille, qui dixit, iurare posset, ita se rem habere, 
neque ego non ita. Yos etiam dicitis esse e regione 
nobis, e contraria parte terrae, qui adversis restigiis 
stent contra nostra yestigia, quos amiroSas Tocatis: 
cur mihi magis suscensetis, qui ista non aspemor, 
quam iis, qui, cum audiunt, desipere yos arbitran- 
tur? Hicetas Syracusius, ut ait Theophrastus, cae- 
lum, solem, lunam, stellas, supera denique omnia 
stare censet neque praeter terram rem ullam in 
mundo moyeri: quae cum circum axem se summa 
celeritate conyertat et torqueat^ eadem effici omnia, 
quae, si stante terra caelum moyeretur. Atque hoc 
etiam Platonem in Timaeo dicers quidam arbitrantur, 
sed paulo obscurius. Quid tu. Epicure ? loquere. Pu- 
tas solem esse tantulum ) Egone ) ne bis quidem tan- 
tum ! Et yos ab illo irridemini et ipsi ilium yicissim 
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eluditis. liber igitur a tali irrisione Socrates, liber 
Aristo CbluSy qui nihil • istorum sciri putat posse. 
Sed redeo ad animum et corpus. Satisne tandem ea 12-li 
nota sunt nobis, quae nervorum natura sit, quae 
venarum? tenemusne quid sit animus, ubi sit? deni- 
que sitne an, ut Dicaearcbo visum est, ne sit quidem 
iillus % Si est, tresne partis habeat, ut Platoni placuit, 
rationis, irae, cupiditatis, an simplex unusque sit % si 
simplex, utrum sit ignis an anima an sanguis an, 
ut Xenocrates, numerus nullo corpore— quod intel- 
legi quale sit vix potest — et, quidquid est, mortale sit 
an aetemum ) nam utramque in partem multa dicuntur. 
Horum aliquid vestro sapienti certum videtur, nostro 
he quid maxime quidem probabile sit occurrit: ita 
sunt in plerisque contrariarum ratLonum paria ilio- 
menta. XL. Sin agis yerecundius et me aocusas, 125 
non quod tuis rationibus non adsentiar, sed quod 
nullis, vincam animum cuique adsentiar deligam... 
quem potissimumi quemf Democritum: semper 
enim, ut scitis, studiosus nobilitatis fui TJrguebor 
iam onmium vestrum convicio. Tune aut inane quic- 
€[uam putes esse, cum ita completa et confertar sint 
omnia, ut et quod movebitur corporum cedat et ^ua 
quidque cesserit aliud ilico subsequatur f aut atomos 
tdlas, e quibus quidquid efficiatur, illarum sit dissi- 
minimum? aut sine aliqua mente rem ullam effici 
posse praeclarami et cum in imo mundo ornatus 
hie tam sit mirabilis, innumerabilis supra infH[ dextra 
sinistra, ante post^ alios dissimilis, alios eiusd^m^ modi 
inundos esse? et, ut nos nunc simus ad Baulos Pa- 
teolosque rideamus, sic innumerabilis paribus in locis 
Isdem esse uominibus, bonoribus, rebus gestis, itxgeniis. 
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formisy aetatibus, isdem de rebus disputantis 1 et, si 
ntmc aut. si etiam dormientes aliquid animo yidere 
videamur, imagines extrinsecus in animos nostros 
per corpus irrumpere % Tu vero ista ne asciyeris neye 
fueris oommenticiis rebus adsensus. Nihil sentire est 

126 meUus quam tarn prava sentire. Non ergo id agitur^ 
ut aliquid adsensu meo comprobem; quae tu, vide n^ 
impudenter etiam postules, non solum adroganter, 
praesertim cimi ista tua mihi ne probabilia quidem. 
yideantur. Nee enim divinationenv quam probati% 
ullam esse arbitror, fatumque illud, quo onmia oonti* 
neri didtis, contemno. Ne exaedificatum quidem bunc 
mundum diyino consUio existimo, atque baud scio aji 
ita sit. XLI. Sed cur rapior in invidiam ? licetne 
per Tos nescire quod nescio ? an Stoicis ipsis inter se^ 
disceptare, cum bis non licebitl Zenoni et reliquis 
fere Stoicis aetber yidetur summus deus, mente prae- 
ditus, qua omnia regantur. Cleantbes, qui quasi 
maiorum est gentium Stoicus, Zenonis auditor, solem 
dominari et rerum potiri putat. Ita cogimiir dissen- 
sione sapientium dominum nostrum ignoiure, quippe 
qui nesciamus soli on aetberi serviamus. Solis au- 
tem magnitudinem — ipse enim bic radiatus me intueri, 
yidetur ac monet ut crebro faciam mentionem sui— •, 
yos ergo buius magnitudinem quasi decempeda per- 
mens! referfcis : buic me quasi malis arcbitectis men- 
Burae yestrae nego credere. Ergo dubium est uter 

127 nostrum sit, leniter ut dicam, yerecundior? Neque 
tamen istas quaestiones pbysioorum exterminandas 
puto. Est enim animorum ingeniorumque natural^ 
quoddam quasi pabulum consideratio contemplatioqiie 
xuitorae. Erigimur, ek^ores fieri yidemur^ bumana 
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despicimus, cogitantesque supera atque caelestia haec 
nostra ut exigua et minlTna contemnimus. Indagatio 
ipsa lerum cum maximarom turn etiam occultissi- 
marum habet oblectationem. Si yero aliquid oocurrit, 
quod veri simile yideatur, humanissima completur 
ammus voluptate. Quaeret igitur haec et Tester sa- 128 
piens et hie noster, sed Tester, ut adsentiatur, credat^ 
adfirmet, noster, ut Tereatur temere opinari praeclare- 
que agi secum putet, si in eius modi rebus Teri simile 
quod sit inTenerit. Yeniamus nunc ad bonorum ma- 
lorumque notionem : at paulum ante dicendum est. 
Non mihi Tidentur considerarey cum physica ista valde 
adfirmanty earum etiam rerum auctoritatem, si quae 
illustriores rideantur, amittere. Non enim magis ad- 
sentiontur neque approbant lucere nunc, quam, cum 
comix cednerity tum aliquid eam aut iubere aut Tetare, 
nee magis adfirmabunt signiun illud, si erunt mensi, 
sex pedum esse quam solem, quem metiri non possimt, 
plus quam duodoTiginti portibus maiorem esse quam 
terram. Ex quo ilia conclusio nascitur : si sol quan- 
tus sit percipi non potest, qui ceteras res eodem modo 
quo magnitudinem solis approbat, is eas res non per- 
dpit. Magnitude autem solis percipi non potest. Qui 
igitur id approbate quasi percipiat, nullam rem percipit. 
Besponderint posse percipi quantus sol sit. Non re* 
pugnabo, dum modo eodem pacto cetera percipi com- 
prebendique dicant. Kec enim possunt dicere aliud 
alio magis minusTe comprehendi, quoniam omnium 
rerum una est definitio comprehendendi. 

XLIL Sed quod coeperam : Quid habemus in 129 
rebus bonis et mails explorati ? nempe fines constitu* 
cndi sunt ad quos et bonorum et malorum summa 
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referatur: qua do re est igitur inter summos viros 
maior dissensio? Omitto iHa, quae reliota iam vi- 
deutur, ut Herillum, qui in cognitione et scientia 
summum bonum ponit: qui cum Zenonis auditor 
asset, Tides quantum ab eo dissenserit et quam non 
multum a Platone. Megaricorum fuit nobilis disd- 
plina, cuius, ut scriptum video, princeps Xenopbanes, 
quem modo nominavi, deinde eum secuti Parmenides 
et Zeno, itaque ab his Eleatici phUoBopM nomina- 
bantur. Post Euclides, Socratis discipulus, Megareus^ 
a quo iidem illi Megarici dicti, qui id bonum solum 
esse dicebant, quod esset imum et simile et idem 
semper. Hie quoque multa a Platone. AMenedemo 
autem, quod is Eretna fuit, Eretiiaci appeUati, quorum 
omne bonum in mente positum et mentis acie, qua 
verum cemeretur, Herilli similia, sed, opinor, ex-' 

130 plicata uberius et omatius. Hos si contemnimus 
et iam abiectos putamus, illos eerie minus despioere 
debemus, Aristonem, qui cum Zenonis fuisset auditor^ 
re probavit ea quae ille verbis, nihil esse bonum 
nisi virtutem, nee malum nisi quod virtuti esset 
contrarium : in mediis ea momenta, quae Zeno voluit, 
nulla esse censuit Huic summum bonum est in hi$ 
rebus neutram in partem moveri, quae oSta^op/a ab 
ipso dicitur. Pyrrho autem ea ne sentire quidem 
sapientem, quae aira^cia nominatur. Has igitur tot 
sententias ut omittamus, haec nunc videamus, quae 

131 diu multumque defensa sunt. Alii voluptatem finem 
esse voluerunt: quorum princeps Aristippus, qui 
Socratem audierat, nnde OyrenaicL Post Epicurus^ 
cuius est disciplina nunc notior, neque tamen cum 
Gjrenaicis de ipsa voluptate consentiens. Yoluptateiii 
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lutein et honestatem finem esse Calliplio censuit: 
Tacare onmi molestia Hieronymtis : hoc idem cam 
Lonestate Diodorus : ambo hi PeripateticL Honeste 
nutem Tivere fruentem rebus iis^ quas primas homini 
natura condliet, et Tetus Academia censuit, ut indi- 
cant scripta Polemonis, quem Antiochus probat 
maxime, et Aristoteles ciusque amici nunc prozime 
videntur accedere. Introducebat etiam Cameades, 
non quo probaret, sed ut opponeret Stoicis, summum 
bonum esse frui rebus iis, quas pnmas natura concilia- 
visset. Honeste autem viyere, quod ducatur a concilia- 
tione naturae, Zepo statuit finem esse bonorum, qui 
inventor et princeps Stoicorum fuit. 

XLIII. lam illud perspicuum est, omnibus iis 132 
finibus bonorum, quos exposui, malorum finis esse 
contrarios. Ad tos nunc refero quem sequar: modo 
ne quis illud tam ineruditum absurdumque respondeat: 
' Quemlubet, modo aliquem/ Nihil potest dici inoon- 
sideratius. Oupio sequi Stoicos. licetne — omitto per 
Aristotelem, meo iudicio in philosophia prope singu- 
larem — per ipsum Antiochumi qui appellabatur Aca- 
demicus, erat quidem, si perpauca mutavisset, ger- 
manissimus Stoicus. Eritigitur res iam in discrimine. 
Kam aut Stoicus oonstituatur sapiens aut veteris 
Academiae. TJtrumque non potest. Est enim inter 
eoB non de termihis, sed de tota possessione contentio. 
ITam omnis ratio vitae definitione summi boni con- 
tinetur, de qua qui dissident, de omni yitae ratione 
disaidoit. Non potest igitur uterque sapiens esse, 
quoniam tanto opere dissentiunt, sed alter. Si Pole- 
moneus, peccat Stoicus, rei falsae adsentiens — nam vos 
quidem nihil esse didtis a sapiente tam alienum — : 
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foXL Tera sunt Zenonifl, eadem in veteres Aoademioos 
et PeripateticoB dioenda. Hie igitur neutri adsentietur) 

133 Sin, inquamy uter est prudentior? Quid? cum ipse 
Antioohus dissentit quibusdam in rebus ab his, quos 
amaty Stoicis, nonne indicat non posse ilia probanda 
esse sapientit Placet Stoicis omnia peocata esse paria» 
At boo Antiocho vehementissime displioet. Idceat 
tandem mihi oonsiderare utram sententiam sequar. 
Praecide, inquit : statue aliquando quidlibet. Quid^ 
quod quae dicuntur et acuta mibi videntur in ntram.- 
que partem et paria? nonne caveam ne scelus faciamt 
Scelus enim dicebaa esse, Luculle, dogma prodereu 
Contineo igitur me, ne incognito assentiar: quod 

134 mihi tecum est dogma commune. Eoce multo maior 
etiam dissensio. Zeno in una virtute positam beatam 
vitam putat. Quid AntLochus f Etiam, inquit, beatam, 
sed non beatissimanu Deus ille, qui nihil oensuit 
deesse virtuti, homuncio hie, qui multa putat praeter 
virtutem homini partim cara esse, partim etiam ne- 
cessaria. Sed ille vereor ne virtuti plus tribuat quam 
nafcura patiatur, praesertim Theophrasto multa diserte 
copioseque dicente. £t hie metuo ne vix sibi constet, 
qui cum dicat esse quaedam et corporis et fortunae 
mala, tamen eum, qui in his omnibus sit, beatum 
fore censeat, si sapiens sit Distrahor: turn hoc 
mihi probabilius, tum illud videtur, et tamen, nisi 
alterutrum sit, virtutem iaoere plane puto. Yerum in 
his discrepant. 

135 XLIY. Quid) ilia, iu quibus consentiunt, num 
pro veris probare possumus ? Sapientis animum num^ 
quam nee cupiditate moveri nee laetitia efferri. Age^ 
haec probabilia sane sint: num etiam ilia, numquam 
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timere,' ntimquam dolere? Sapiensne non timeat, si 
patria deleaturl non doleat, si deleta sit? Duram, 
Bed Zenoni necessarium, cui praeter honestum nihil 
est in bonis, tibi yero, Antioche, minime, cui praeter 
lionestatem multa bona, praeter turpitudinem multa 
mala yidentnr, quae et venientia metuat sapiens ne- 
cease est et Yenisse doleat. Sed quaero quando ista 
fuerint ah Academia vetere decreta, ut animum sapi- 
entis commoYeri et conturbari negarentt Mediocri- 
tates i]li probabant et in omni permotione naturalem 
volebant esse quendam modum. Legimus omnes Cran- 
toris veteris Academici de luctu. Est enun non nuig- 
nus, Terom aureolus et, ut Tuberoni Panaetius prae- 
ciplt, ad verbum edisoendus libellus. Atque iJli qui- 
dem etiam utiliter a natura dicebant permotiones istas 
animis nostris datas : metum cavendi causa, miseri- 
cordiam aegritudinemque clementiae, ipsam iracundiam 
fortitudinis quasi cotem esse dicebant, recte seousne 
alias viderimus^ Atrocitas quidem ista tua quo modo 136 
in. Teterem Academiam imiperit nesdo : iUa vero ferre 
non possum, non quo mihi displiceant: sunt enim 
Boeratica pleraque mirabilia Stoicorum, quae irapaht^ 
nominantur, sed ubi Xenocrates, ubi Aristoteles ista 
tedgitl hos enim quasi eosdem esse voltis. Uli um- 
quam dicerent sapientis solos reges, solos divites, solos 
fonnosos) omnia, quae ubique essent, sapientis esse? 
neminem consulem, praetorem, imperatorem, nescio an 
ne quinquevirum quidem quemquam nisi sajHenteml 
postremo, solum ciyem, solum liberum? insipientis 
omnis peregrinos, exsules, servos, fiiriosos? denique 
flcripta Lycurgi, Solonis, duodedm tabulas nostras non 
esse leges? ne nrbis quidem aut dvitatiB, nisi quae 
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137 essent sapientium f Haec tibi, Luculle, si es adsenstus 
Antiooho, familiari tuo, tarn sunt defendenda quam 
moenia: mihi autem bono modo, tantum quantum 
Tidebitur. 

XLY. Legi apud Clitomachum, cum Cameades 
et Stoicus Diogenes ad senatum in Capitolio starent, 
A. Albinum, qui turn P. Scipione et M, Maroello 
coss. praetor esset, eum, qui cum avo tuo, Luculle^ 
consul fuit, doctum sane hominem, ut indicat ipsius 
bistoria scripta Graece, iocantem dixisse Cameadi: 
/Ego tibi, Cameade, praetor esse non videor, quia 
sapiens non sum: nee baec urbs nee in ea ciyitas.' 
Tum ille: ^Huio Stoico non videris.' Aristpteles 
aut Xenocrates, quos Antioobus sequi volebat, non 
dubitavisset quin et praetor ille esset et Boma urbs 
et eam civitas incoleret. Sed ille noster est plane, ut 

138 supra dixi, Stoicus, perpauca balbutiens. Yos autem 
mibi veremini ne labar ad opinionem et aliquid ascia- 
cam et comprobem incognitom, quod minime voltia. 
Quid oonsilii datisl Testatur saepe Cbiysippus tree 
solas esse sententias, quae defendi possint, de finibus 
boDorum : circumcidit et amputat multitudinem : aut 
enim bonestatem esse ifinem aut yoluptatem aut utrum- 
que : nam qui summum bonum dicant id esse, si yaoe- 
mus omni molestia, eos invidiosum nomen voluptatis 
fugere, sed in vidnitate versari, quod faoere eos etLam, 
qui illud idem cum bonestate coniungerent, nee multp 
secus eos, qui ad bonestatem prima naturae commoda 
adiungerent : ita tres relinquit sententias, quas putat 

139 probabiliter posse defendL Sit sane ita — quamquam 
a Polemonis et FeripatetLooruta et Antiochi finibus 
non facile divellor, nee quicquam baboo adbuc prober 
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bilitus — y yerom tamen video quam suaviter voluptas 
sensibas nostris blandiatur. Labor eo, ut adsentiar 
Epicuro aut Aristippo. Eevocat virtus vel potius 
reprehendit manu: pecudum illos motus esse dicit, 
bominem iungit deo. Fossuia esse medius, ut, quo- 
niam Aristippus, quasi a,TiiTnuTn nullum babeamus, 
corpus solum tuetur, Zeno, quasi corporis simus ex- 
perteSy animum solum complectitur, ut Callipbontem 
sequar, cuius quidem sententiam Cameades ita stu-' 
diose defensitabat^ ut earn probare etiam videretur. 
Quamquam Olitomacbus adfirmabat numquam se in- 
tell^ere potuisse quid Cameadi probaretur. Sed, si 
istum finem velim sequi, nonne ipsa Veritas et gravis 
et recta ratio mibi obversetur ? Tu, cum bonestas in 
voluptate contemnenda consistat, bonestatem cum vo- 
luptate tamquam bominem cum belua copulabis) 
XLVI. Unum igitur par quod depugnet reliquum 140 
est, voluptas cum bonestate. De quo Cbrysippo fuit, 
quantum ^o sentio, non magna contentio. Alteram 
si sequare, multa runnt et maxime communitas cum 
bominum genere, caritas, amicitia, iustitia, reliquae 
virtutea : quarum esse nulla potest, nisi erit gratuita. 
Kam quae voluptate quasi mercede aliqua ad ofEicium 
impellitur, ea non est virtus, sed fallax imitatio simu- 
latioque virtutis. Audi contra illos, qui nomen bo- 
nestatis a se ne intellegi quidem dicant, nisi forte, 
quod gloriosum sit in volgus, id bonestum velimus 
dicere: fontem omnium bonorum in corpore esse, 
banc normam, banc regulam, banc praescriptionem 
esse naturae, a qua qui aberrayisset, eum numquam 
quid in vita sequeretur babiturum. l^ibil igitur me pu- 141 
tatia, baec et alia innumerabilia cum audiam, moveril 
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Tarn moveor quam tu, LuGulle, neque me minus homl- 
nem quam te pntayerifl. Tantum interest, quod tu, cum 
cs eommotoSy adquiescis, adsentiris, approbas, Temni 
illud oertum^ oomprehensum, peroeptum, ratnm, fir- 
mum, fixum esse vis, deque eo nulla ratione neque 
peUi neque moveri potes : ego nihil eius modi esse 
arfoitror, cui si adsensus sim, non adsentiar saepe fjedso, 
quoniam vera a falsis nuUo disciimine separantUTy 
praesertim cum iudicia ista dialecticae nulla sint. 

142 Yenio enim iam ad tertiam partem pkilosophiae. 
Aliud indicium Protagorae est, qui putet id cuique 
verum esse, quod cuique videatur: aliud Cyienai- 
corum, qui praeter permotiones intimas niliil putant 
esse iudicii : aliud Epicuri, qui omne iudicium in fien- 
sibus et in rerum notitiis et in voluptate oonstituit. 
Plato autem omne indicium veritatis veritatemqne 
ipsam abductam ab opinionibus et a sensibus cogita- 

143 tionis ipsius et mentis esse voluit. Num quid borum 
probat noster Antiocbus ? Ille vero ne maiorum qui- 
dem suorum. TJbi enim aut Xenocratem sequitur, 
cuius libri sunt de ratione loquendi multi et multum 
probati, aut ipsum Aristotelem, quo profecto nihil 
est acutius, nihil politius % A Chiysippo pedem num- 
quam. XLYIl. Quid ergo Academici appellamurt 
an abutimur gloria nominisi aut cur cogimur eos 
sequi, qui inter se dissident 1 In hoc ipso, quod in 
elementis dialectici decent, quo modo iudicare opor- 
teat Terum falsumne sit, si quid ita conexum est, ut 
hoc, 'si dies est^ lucet,' quanta contentio estl Aliter 
Diodoro, aliter Philoni, Chrysippo aliter placet. Quid % 
com Cleanthe doctore suo quam multis rebus Ghiyaip- 
.pus diflsidetl quidt duo yel prindpes diAlecticorumy 
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Antipater et Archidemus, opiniosiBsimi homines, non- 
&e multis in rebus dissentiunk ) Quid me igitur, 144 
Luculle, in invidiam et tamquam in contionem yocas ? 
et qoidem, ut seditiod tribuni solent, occludi tabemas 
iubest quo enim spectat illud, com artificia tolli 
quereris a nobis, nisi at opifioes ooncitenturl qui si 
tmdique omnes oonT^ierint, facile contra vos incita- 
buntur. Expromam primum ilia invidiosa, quod eos 
omnis, qui in contione stabunt, ezsules, servos, in- 
sanoB esse dicatis : delude ad ilia veniam, quae iam 
non ad multitudinem, sed ad vosmet ipsos, qui adestis*, 
pertinent. Negat enim vos Zeno, negat Antiocbus 
scire quicquam. Quo modo t inquies : nos enim de- 
fendimus etiam in^ipientein multa comprebendere. At 
scire negatis quemquam rem ullam nisi sapientem. 145 
Et boo quidem Zeno gestu conficiebat. Nam, cum 
extensis digitis adversam manum ostenderat, * visum/ 
inquiebat, 'buius modi est/ Deinde, cum paulum 
digitos contraxerat, 'adsensus huius modi' Turn 
cum plane compresserat pugnumque fecerat, oompre- 
bensionem illam esse dioebat: qua ex similitudine 
etiam nomen ei rei, quod ante non fuerat, Karak-rj^ffiv 
imposuit. Cum autem laevam manum adverterat et 
ilium pugntmi arte vehementerque compresserat^ sci- 
entiam talem esse dicebat, cuius compbtem nisi sapi- 
entem esse neminem. Sed qui sapientes sint aut 
fuerint ne ipsi quidem solent dicere. Ita tu nimc, 
Catule, lucere nescis nee tu, Hortensi, in tua villa nos 
esse. Num minus baec invidiose dicunturl. nee ta- 146 
men nimis eleganter: ilia subtilius. Sed quo modo 
•to, si nihil comprehend! posset, artificia concidere 
dicebas neque mihi dabas id, quod probabile esset, 

B.a ' 11 
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satis magnam Yun habere ad artis, sic ego nimc tiU 
refero artem sine sdeutia esse non posse. An patere- 
tur hoc Zeuxis aut Phidias ant Foljclitus, nihil se scire» 
cum in iis esset tanta soUertia 1 Quod si eos docuiiaset 
aliquis quam vim habere dioeretur sdentiay desinerent 
irasci : ne nobis quidem susoenserent, cum dididssentid 
toUere nos, quod nusquan^ esset, quod autem satis esset 
ipsis relinquere, Quam rationem maiorum etiam «om- 
probat diligentia, qui primum iurare ' ex sui animi sen- 
tentia ' quemque roluerunt, deinde ita teneri ' si sciens 
falleret/ quod inscientia multa versaretur in vita, turn, 
qui testimonium diceret, ut ' arbitrari ' se diceret etiam 
quod ipse vidisset, quaeque iurati indices oognoTissent^ 
ea non ut esse isjcM^ sed ut ' videri' pronuntiarentur. 

147 XLYIIL Yerum, quoniam non solum nauta sig- 
nificat, sed etiam Pavonius ipse insusurrat navigandi 
nobis, Luculle, tempus esse et quoniam satis multa 
dixi, est mihi perorandum. Posthac tamen, eum 
haec quaeremus, potius de dissensionibus tantis sum* 
morum virorum disseramus, de obscuritate naturae 
deque errore tot philosophorum, qui de bonis contra- 
riisque rebus tanto opere discrepant, ut, cum plus 
uno verum esse non possit, iacere necesse sit tot tarn 
nobilis disciplinas, quam de oculorum sensuumqno 
reliquorum mendaciis et de sorite aut pseudomeno, 

148 quas plagas ipsi contra se Stoici texuerunt. Tom 
^Xaic^IIus : Kon moleste, inquit, fero nos haec contu- 
.lieNse. Saepius enim congredientes nos, et maxime in 

* .Tusculanis nostris, si quae videbuntur, requiremus. 
Optime, inquam, sed quid Oatulus sentit 1 quid Hor- 
.tensius? Tum Oatulus: Egone) inquit, ad patris 
revo^vor sententiam, quam quidom ille Carneadoam 
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esse dicebat, ut percipi nihil putem posse, adsensarum 
autem non percepto, id est, opinaturum sapientem 
existimem, sed ita, ut intellegat se opinari sciatque 
nihil esse quod comprehendi et percipi possit : qua re 
cTTox^v illam omnium rerum non probans, illi alteri 
sententiae, nihil esse quod percipi possit, vehementer 
adsentior. Habeo, inquam, sententiam tuam nee earn 
admodum aspemor. Sed tibi quid tandem videtur, 
Hortensi ? Tum ille ridens : Tollendum. Teneo te, 
inquam : nam ista Academiae est propria sententia. 
Ita sermone confecto Catulus remansit : nos ad navi- 
culas nostras descendimus. 
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NOTES. 



BOOK I. 

§§ 1 — 14. Summary. Cic, Varro and Atticus meet at Cnmaa 
(i). Cic, after adroitly remindiDg Varro that the pro- 
mised dedication of the De Lingua Latina is too long 
delayed, turns the conversation towards philosophy, by 
asking Varro why he leaves this subject untouched (2, 3). 
Varro thinks philosophy written in Latin can serve no 
useful purpose, and points to the failures of the Boman 
Epicureans (4 — 6). He greatly believes in philosophy, 
but prefers to send his friends to Greece for it, while he 
devotes himself to subjects which the Greeks have not 
treated h, 8). Cic. lauds this devotion, but demurs to the 
theory tnat philosophy written in Latin is useless. Latins 
may surely imitate Greek philosophers as well as Greek 
poets and orators. He gives reasons why he should him- 
self make the attempt, and instancing the success of 
Brutus, again begs Varro to write on philosophy (9 — 12). 
Varro putting the request on one side charges Cic. with 
deserting the Old Academy for the New. Cic. defends 
himself, and appeals to Philo for the statement that the 
New Academy is in harmony with the Old. Varro refers 
to Antiochus as an authority on the other side. This 
leads to a proposal on the part of Cic. to discuss thoroughly 
the difference between Antio.chus and Philo. Varro agrees, 
and promises an exposition of the principles of Antiochus 

(i3» 14)- 

§ 1. Nosier: our common friend. Varro was much more 
the friend of Atticus than of Cic; see Introd^ p. 37. Nuntia' 
turn: the spelling nunciaium is a mistake; cf. Corssen, Austpr, 
I. p. 51. AM. Varrone: from M* Varro* 8 house news came. 
Audissenms: Cic. uses the contracted forms of such subjunc- 
tives, as well as the full forms, but not intermediate forms like 
audii88emu8» Confestim: note how artfully Cic. uses the dra- 
matic form of the dialogue in order to magnify his attachment 
for Varro. A b eius villa : the prep, is absent from the MSS., 
but Wesenberg {Em. M, T, Cic. Epistolarum, p. 6i) shows 
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that it mnst be inserted. Oio. vrites ahesse Roma {Ad Fam. v. 
i5» 4)t jMitrta (T. D. v. io6) etc., but not dbesse officio {De Of, 
I. 43, where Wee. alters it) or the like. Satis eum longo inter' 
vaUo : 80 all the MSS. ; but Halm, after Davies, reads se visentium 
for ioHs euMf quoting Ad Att, i. 4; Madv. turn for eum 
(Baiter and Halm's ed. of 1861, p. 854). The text is sound; 
the repetition of pronouns {illume eum) is quite Ciceronian. 
The emphatic UU is often repeated by the unemphatio is ; of. 
T. D. III. 71, and M, D. F. y. 32. I may note that the separa- 
tion of saHs from longo by the word eum is quite in Cicero's 
style (see my note on 25 quanto id ma^is). Some editors 
stumble (Qoerenz miserably) by taking intervallo of distance in 
space, instead of duration in time; while others wrongly press 
saUtf which only means "tolerably," to mean "sufficiently." 
The words satis longo intervallo simply =" after a tolerably 
long halt." For the clause ut mos, etc., cl De Or, 11. 13. 
§ 2. Sie pauca primo : for the omission of locuti^ cf. the very 
Bimilar passages in D, F, i. 14, ni. 8, also my note on 14. 
Atque ea: Hflim brackets ea, quite needlessly, for its insertion 
is like Cic. Ecquid forte Roma novt: Roma is the ablative, 
and some verb like attulisset is omitted. (So Tumebus.) To 
take it as nom., understanding /ociat, is dearly wrong. Fer^ 
contari: the spelling percunctari rests on false derivation 
(Corss. I. 36). Ecquid ipse novi: cl De Or, 11. 13. The MSS. 
have et si quid^ bad Latm altered by Manutius. Istum: some 
edd. ipsum; but Cic. often makes a speaker use iste of a person 
who is present. Goer. qu. Brut, 125, De Or, 11. 228. Velit: 
Walker reads velis with St Jerome. For qiu>d velit = quod quis 
velitj cf. De Or. i. 3a In manilms: so often; of. Cat. Mai, 38. 
Jdque : MSS. have in the place of this quod with variants qiLC, 
quaCt quit quo, Dav. gave quia, which was the vulgate reading 
down to Balm, who reads idque, after Christ. Ad hunc enim 
ipsum: MSS. have eum for enim (ezc. Halm's G). Such a 
combination of pronouns is vainly defended by Goer. ; for ex- 
pressions like m£ ilium ipsum {Ad. Att,n.j,ii) are not in point. 
Of course if quia be read above, eum must be ejected altogether. 
Quaedam institui: the De Lingua Latina; see Ad. Att. xiii. 
12. § 3. -E^ Libone: the father-in-law of Sezt. Pom- 

peius; see Cesar B. Civ, iii. 5, 16, 24. Nihil enim eius modi: 
again all MSS. except Halm's G. have eum for enim, ' Christ 
oonj. enim eum; so Baiter. Illud...requirere: i.e. the question 
which follows; of. requiris in 4. Tecum simul: Halm's G. om. 
tecum; but cf. De Or, iii. 330. Mandare monumentis — Utteris 
iUustrare: eommon phrases in Cic, e.g. D. ^. i. i, T, D.1,1, 
De Div, n. 4. Monumentis : this, and not monimentis (Halm) 
or monementis, is probably the right spelling: cf. Corss. 11. 31 4; 
Ortam a: Cic. always writes the prep, after ortvs: cf. M.D, F. 
Y. 69. Genus: regularly used by Cic. as opus by Quintilian to 
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mean "department of literature.*' Ea ret: one of Halm's 
MSS. followed by Baiter has an : on the other hand Bentley 
(if the amicus so often quoted in Daides' notes be really he) 
reads artibus for rehm bielow. The slight variation, howerer, 
from rei to artibus is such as Cio. loves. Ceteris: the spelling 
caeteris (Elotz) is absolutely wrong ; cf . Corss. i. 325. Antece' 
dat : some MSS. give antecellat, a frequent variant; cf. De Off, 

I. 10^. §4. Deliberatam — agitatam: Cic. as 
usual exaggerates the knowledge possessed by the pers<mae of 
the dialogue; of. Introd. p. 38, Be Or. 11. i. In promptu: so 

II. 10. Quod ieta ip8a...cogitavi : Goer., who half a page back 
had made merry over the gloss-hunters, here himself scented a 
miserable gloss; Sohtitz, Goerenz's echo, expels the words. 
Yet they are thoroughly like Cic. (cf. De Div, 11. i ; Cat, Mai, 
38), and moreover nothing is more Ciceronian than the repeti- 
tion . of words and clauses in slightly altered forms. The 
reason here is partly the intense desire to flatter Yarro. Si 
qui... si essent: the first si has really no conditional force; si 
qui like etrives merely means "all who;" for a strong instance 
see Ad Fam. i. 9, 1 3, ed. Nobbe, si accusandi sunt, si qui per^ 
timuerunt, Ea nolui seribere, etc.: very similar expressions 
occur in the prologue to i>. JP. i., which should be compared 
with this prologue throughout. § 5. Vides... 
didicisti: MSS. have vides autem eadem ipse dididsti enim. 
My reading is that of Dav. followed by Baiter. Halm, after 
Christ, has vides autem ipse — didicisti enim eadem — mm posse^ 
etc. Similis: Halm, in deference to MSS., makes Cic. write i 
and e indiscriminately in the ace. plur. of i-stems. I shall 
vrrite i everywhere; we shall thus, I believe, be far nearer 
Cicero's real writing. Though I do not presume to say that 
his usage did not vary, he must in the vast majority of 
instances have written t; see Corss. i. 738 — 744. Amafinii 
aut BaMrii: cl Introd. p. 26. Definiunt...partiuntur: n. on 
32. Interrogatione : Faber saw this to be right, but a number 
of later scholars alter it; e.g. BentL argumentaticnef Emesti 
ratione. But the word as it stands has exactly the meaning 
these alterations are intended to secure. Interrogatio is merely 
the conclusio or syllogism put as a series of questions. Cl 
Paradoxa 2, with T, D, 11. 42, which will show that interro- 
gatiuncula and conclusivncula .are almost convertible terms. 
See also M, i). F, i. 3^. Nee dicendi nee disserendi: Cio.'s 
constant mode of denoting the Greek ^opucrj and dtaXeicriic^; 
note on 32. Et oratorum etiam: Man., Lamb* om. etiam, 
needlessly. In Ad Fam. ix. 25, 3, the two words even occur 
without any other word to separate them. For oratorum 
Pearce conj. rhetorum. Rhetor, however, is not thus used in 
Cic.'s pbil. works. Utramque vim virtutem: strange that 
Baiter (esp. after Halm's note) should take Manutius' far-, 
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fetehed oonj. UTiam for virtutem. knj power or faculty (via, ' 
^aiws) may be called in Gk. dpen^, in Lat. virtus. Two 
passages, D. F, iii. 72, De Or. iii. 05, will remore all suspicion 
from the text. Verbis, qvoque novia : MSS. have quanquantf 
vhich however is impossible in such a place in Gic. (cf. 
M, D. F, Y. 68). Ne a nobie quidem: so all the MSS., but 
Orelli (after Ernest!) thinking the phrase '*arrogantiu8 dictum" 
places quidem after accipient. The text is quite right; ne- 
quidem, as Halm remarks, implies no more than the Germ. 
anch nicht; cf. also Gk. ovdi, Suscipiatur labor: MSS. om. 
the noun, but4t is added by a later hand in G. 
% 6. Epicurum, id est si Democritum: for the charge see JD. F. 
I. 17, IT. 13, N. D. I. 73. Id est often introduces in Cio. a 
clause which intensifies and does not merely explain the first 
clause: exx. in M. D, F, i. 33. Cum causas rerum effieientium 
sustuleris: cf. D. F, i. 18; the same charge is brought by 
Aristotle against the Atomists, Met, a, a. Many editors 
from Lamb, to Halm and Baiter read efficientis^ which 
would then govern rerum (cf. D. J^. v. 81, De Fato, 33; also 
Ok. TroirjfTLKits). But the genitive is merely one of definition; 
fhe causae are the res efficientes, for which cf . 24, and Topica^ 
5S, proximvs locus est rerum effieientium, quae causae appel- 
lantur. So Faber, though less fuUy. Appellat: i.e. Amafinius, 
who first so translated droixoi. Quae cum contineantur : this 
leading has far the best MSS. authority; it must be kept, 
and adhibenda etiam begins the apodosis„ Madvig.(£me7i^ 
dationes ad Ciceronis Libros Philosophicos, Hauniae, 1825, 
p. 108) tacitly reads continentur without cum: so Orelli and 
Klotz. Goer, absurdly tries to prop up the subj. without 
cum, Qiuam quibusnam: Durand's em. for qu(miam quibus- 
nam of the MSS., given by Halm and also Baiter. Madv. 
(Em. p. 108) made a forced defence of qu(M%am, as mark- 
ing a rapid transition from one subject to another (here 
from physics to ethics), like the Gk. hrd; only one parallel 
instance, however, was adduced (T. J>. lu. 14), and the usage 
probably is not Latin. Adducere} The note of interrogation 
is Halm^s: thus the whole sentence, so far, explains the 
difficulty of setting forth the true system of physics. If 
quoniam is read and no break made at adducere, aU after quo- 
niam will refer to ethics; in that case there will be a strange 
change of subject in passing from quisquam to Tiaec ipsa, both 
which expressions will be, nominatives to poterit; further, there 
will be the almost impossible ellipse of ars, scientia, or some- 
thing of the kind after haec ipsa, ' On every ground the read- 
ing of Madv. is insupportable. Quid, haec ipsa : I have added 
quid to fill up the lacuna left by Halm, who supposes much 
more to have fallen out. [The technical philosophical terms 
contained in this section will be elucidated later. For the 
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Epicurean ignorance of geometry see note on n. 123.] Uli 
enim aimpliciter: "frankly," cf. Ad. Fam, -viii. 6, i. PecudU et 
JwminU: note on 11. 139. § 7. Sive sequare,,. 

magnum est: for the constr. of. 11. 140. Magnum est: cf. qtUd 
est magnum, 6. Verum et simplex bonum: cf. 35. Quod bonum 
...ne suspicari quidem: an opinion often denounced by Cic. ; 
see esp. T. D. iii. 41, where Oic.'s Latin agrees veiy closely 
with the Greek preserved by Diog.Laert. z. 6 (qu, Zeller, 451), 
and less accurately by Athenaeus, vii. 279 (qu. B. and P. 353). 
Ne suspicari quidem : for this MSS. give nee suspicari; but 
Madv. (X>. F,j Excursus iii.) has conclusively shown that nee 
for ne... quidem is post- Augustan Latin. Christ supposes some* 
thing like sentire to have fallen out before nee stupieari : that 
this is wrong is dear from the fact that in D. F, 11. 20, 30, 
T. D. III. 46, N»D. I. Ill, where the same opinion of Epicurus 
is dealt with, we have either ne suspicari quidem or ne inteUe- 
gere quidem (cf. also In Pisonem 69).. Further, ne,,.quidem is 
esp. frequent with suspicari (D. F. 11. 20), and verbs of the 
kind {cogitari 11. 82), and especially, as Durand remarked, at 
the end of sentences: e.g. Verr. 11. i, 155. Notice negat...ne 
suspicari quidem without se, which however Baiter inserts, in 
spite of the numerous passages produced from Cia by Madv. 
{Em, III), in which not only se, but me^ nos, and other accusa- 
tives of pronouns are omitted before the infinitive, after verbs 
like negat, Cf. also the omission of sihi in Paradoxa 40. 
Si vero: this, following sive enim above, is a departure from 
Cic.'s rule, which is to write sive — sive or si — sin, but not si — 
sive or sive — si. This and two or three other similar passages 
in 01c. are explained as anacolutha by Madv. in a most im* 
portant and exhaustive excursus to his D. F. (p. 785, ed. 2), 
and are connected with other instances of broken sequence. 
There is no need therefore to read sive here, as did Turn. 
Lamb. Dav. and others. Quam nos...prohamus: cf. Litrod. p. 
62. Erit explicanda: for the separation of these words by 
other words interposed, which is characteristic of Oic, see it, 
17. I am surprised that Halm and Baiter both follow Emesti 
in his hypercritical objection to the phrase explieare Acade- 
miam, and read erant against the MSS., making ilia plural. 
If erunt is read, erit must be supplied from it to go with disse^ 
rendum, which is harsh. Quam argute, quam obscure : at first 
sight an oxymoron, but argute need not imply clearness; it 
means merely "acutely.'* Q^antum possum: some MSS. have 
quantam, which is scarcely Latin, since in Cic. an accusative 
only follows nequeo, volo, malo, possum, and such verbs when 
an infinitive can be readily supplied to govern it. For veUe 
see a good instance in D. F. in. 68, whore consult Madv. 
Constantiam: the notions of firmness, consistency, and clear* 
hess of mind are bound up in this word; cf. u. 53. Apud 
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Pla^tonem: Timaeiu^ 47 b, often qnoted or imitated by Cic. ; cf, 
De Leg, i. 58, Laelim 20, 47, T. D, i. 64. 
§ 8. id e8t„^ubeo: these words have been naturally supposed 
a gloss. But Cicero is nothing if not tautological: he is fond 
of placing slight variations in phrase side by side. See some 
remarkable instances of slightly varied phrases connected by 
id est in D. F. 1. 'J 2, u, 6s go. I therefore hold ELalm and 
Baiter to be Tnrong in bracketing the words. Ea a: Lamb., 
objecting to the sound (which is indeed not like Cic), would 
read e for a, which Halm would also prefer. De, ah^ and ex 
follow haurire indifferently in Cic. Rivulos consectentur : so 
Wordsworth, " to hunt the waterfalls." The metaphor involved 
mfontibuB — rivulos is often applied by Cic to philosophy; see 
esp. a sarcastic passage about.Epicurus in 2^. J), i. 120. Nihil 
enim magno opere: magna overe should be written in two words, 
not as magnopere; cl the phrases maximo opere, nimio opere; 
the same holds good of ianto opere^ quanta opere, L. Aelii: 
MSS. Laelii, The person meant is L. Aelius Stilo or PraecO' 
ninufl, the master of Yarro, and the earliest systematic gram- 
marian of Rome. See Quintil. IruU Or, x. i. 99, GelUus x. 21, 
SuetoxL Gramm. 3. Oeeasum: an unusual metaphor. Menip- 
pum: a Cynic satirist; see Diet. Biogr, Considerable frag- 
ments of Yarrows Menippean Satires remain, and have often 
been edited— most recently by Biese (published by Teubner). 
Imitati non interpretati: Cic. J), F, i. 7, gives his opinion as to 
the right use to be made of Greek models, f Quae qua : these 
words are evidently wrong. Halm after Faber ejects quae^ and 
is follorwed by Baiter. Yarro is thus made to say that he stated 
many things dialectically, in order that the populace might be 
enticed to read. To my mind the fault lies in the word quo^ 
for which I should prefer to read cum {^quom, which would be 
written quo in the MSS.). The general sense would tiien be 
** Having introduced philosophy into that kind of literature 
which the unlearned read, I proceeded to introduce it into that 
which the learned read.'* Laudationibus : X&yois iirira<l>lois; 
el. Ad Att, xin. 48, where Yarro's are mentioned, f Philosophe 
scrihere : the MSS. all give philosophie, Elotz has philoso- 
phiam, which is demonstrably wrong; physica, musica etc. 
scrihere may be said, but not physicam, musicam etc. scrihere. 
The one passage formerly quoted to justify the phrase philoso- 
phiam scrihere is now altered in the best texts {T, D,y, 121, 
where see Tischer). Qoer. reads philosophiae scrihere: his 
explanation is, as Orelli gently says, "vix Latina." I can 
scarcely think Halm's philosophe to be right ; the word occurs 
nowhere else, and Cic. almost condemns it by his use of the 
Greek 4n\off6<Pia% {Ad Att, xiii. 20). In older Greek the adverb 
does not appear, nor is <f>CK6<ro4>os used as an adjective much; 
yet Cic. uses philosophus adjectivally in T. D, v. 121, Cat, 
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Mai, 93, N, D. III. 13, just as he uses tyrannut {De Rep. m* 
45), and anapaeetut (T, D, in. 57). Might we not teaA pliiloao- 
phUt in the dative, whidi only requires the alteration of a 
single letter from the MSS. reading? The meaning would 
then be ** to write for philosophers," which wonld agree with 
my emendation cum tor quo above. Philo8ophice would be a 
tempting alteration, but that the word ^i\wro<puc6s is not 
Greek; nor do philosophicuSf philosophice occur till very late 
Latin times. ^Si modo id consecuti sumus: of. Brut 316. 

§ 9. Sunt ista:=i(m ravra; so often, e. g. L<uL 
6. Some edd. have stnt, which is unlikely to be right. Not in 
noffra... Augustine (De Civ* Dei vi. 2) quotes this with the 
reading reduxerunt for deduxeruntt which is taken by Baiter 
and by Halm, who quotes with approval Durand's remark, 
**deduciiMi9 honoris causa sed errantes redudmus humanitatis," 
The words, however, are almost convertible: see Cat, Mai, 63. 
In La£l, 19, Brut, 86, we have reducere, where Durand's rule 
requires deducere; on the other hand of. Ad HeremUum it. 64, 
hospites domum deducere, Aetatem patriae etc. r August. (De 
Civ, Dei vi. 3) describes Varro's **Libri Antiquitatum" (re- 
ferred to in 8), in which most of the subjects here mentioned 
were treated of. Descriptiones temporum: lists of dates; so 
XP^oi is technically used for dates, Thuo. v. lo, etc. Tu sacer" 
dotum: after this Lamb, inserts munera to keep the balance of 
the clauses. Cic. however is quite as fond of variety as of 
formal accuracy. Domesticam — heUicam: opposed like domi 
hellique; cf. Brut. 49, De Off. i. 74. Augustine's reading 
publicam shows him to have been quoting from memory. 
Sedem: so the best MSS. of Aug. ; some edd. here give sedium. 
The argument for sedem is the awkwardness of making the 
three genitives, sedium, regionum, locorumt dependent on the 
accusatives, ncmina, genera, ojicia, causae. Cic. is fond of using 
sedes, locus, regio together; see Pro Murena, 85, Pro Cluentio, 
171, quoted by Qoer. Omnium divinarum humanarumque 
rerum : from the frequent references of Aug. it appears that 
the "Lihri Antiquitatum" were divided into two parts, one 
treating of res IwManae, the other of res divinae {De Civ. Dei, 
IV. I, 27, VI. 3). Et litteris luminis: for luminis, cf. T, D. i. 
5. Et verbis: Manut. reads rebus from 26. Varro's researches 
into the Latin tongue are meant. MuXtis locis incohcuti: 
Yarro's book **De Philosophia" had' apparently not yet been 
written. § 10. Cau>sa = Tp64>a<ris, Proba^ 

5iZ«m = specious. Nesciunt: Hidm with his one MS. G, which 
is the work of a clever emendator, gives nescient to suit malent 
above, and is followed by Baiter. It is not necessary to force 
on Cic. this formally accurate sequence of tenses, which Halm 
himself allows to be broken in two similar passages, n. 20, io«. 
Sed da wihi nunc, satisne probasf So all MSS. except G, which 
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has the evident ccmj. 8ed ea {earn) mihi nan sane probas, Thiar 
last Baiter gives, while Halm alter Durand reads $ed earn mihi 
non satis probas, whioh is too far from the MSS. to please me. 
The text as it stands is not intolerable, though da mihi tor- 
die mi^iis eertainly poetio. J>a U mihi (Manut., Goer., QrelU) 
is far too strong tor the passage, and cannot be anpported by 
12, Brut, 306, Ad Fam» n. 8, or eaoh-like passages. Attins: ti^e 
okL spelling Aecius is wrong. Si quL.Amikiti: note the collo- 
cation, and of. 17. Halm needlessly writes sint for MSS. swit» 
For this section tiiroiighont of. the prologaes to D. F. i., T, D, 
I. and II. § 11, Procitratio: for the proper 

meaning of procurator and procitratio see Jordan on Pro 
Caecina 55. Impliedium et constrictum: the conjunction 
introduces the intenser word, as usual; cf. 17 plenam ae 
tcfertam, n. i2f exigua et minima; so Kcd in Greek. Inclusa 
habeham.: et T. D, i. i. Obsolescerewt, used of individtuil 
memory, is noteworthy. Pereusstu vohiere: many edd. give 
the frequent variant perculsus. The volmis, which Goer, finds 
so mysterious, is the death of Tullia; cf. .AT. D,i.^De Conso- 
laiionet fragment 7, ed. Kobbe, and Introd. p. 32. Aut..,aut.,. 
aut...aut. This casting about for an excuse shows how low 
philosophy stood in publie estimation at Borne. See Introd. 
p. 29. The same elaborate apologies often reour; cl. esp. the 
exoraimu of N. J>, i. § 12. Brutits: the same 

praise often recurs inD. JP., and the Brutus, Graecia desideret: 
so all Halm's MSS., except G, which has Graeca. Halm (and 
after him Baiter) adopts the conj. of Aldus the younger, Graeca 
desideres, A reviewer of Halm, in Schneidewin*8 Ph%kiog%» 
zxrv. 483, approves the reading on the curious ground that 
Brutus was not anxious to satisfy Greek requirements, but 
rather to render it unnecessary for Bomans to have recourse to 
Chreeoe for philosophy. I keep the MSS. reading, for Greece 
witii Cicero is the supreme arbiter of performance in philoso- 
phy; if she is satisfied the philosophic world is tranquil. 01. 
Ad Att. I. 30, 6, D. F, I. 8, Ad Qu. Fr. n. 16, 5. I just note 
the em. of Tumebus, a Graecia desideres, and that of Dav. 
Cfraecia desideretwr, Eandem sententiam; of. Introd. p. 56. 
Aristum: cf. n. 11, and M, D, F. v. 8. 

§13. Sine te: = ffov Uxol. Belictam: Gio. very rarely omits 
esse; see note on 11. 77; for Cicero's supposed conversion see 
Introd. p. 20. Veterem iUam: MSS. have iam for illam. The 
position of iam would be strange; in the passage which used to 
be oompared. Pro Cluentio 16, Classen and Baiter now om. the 
word. Further, vetus and nova can scarcely be so barely used 
to denote the Old and the New Academy. The reading iUam 
is from Mady. (Em. 115), and is supported by ittam veterem' 
(18), iUa anHqua (14), istius veteris [B, F, v. 8), and similar 
uses* Bentl. (followed hy Halm and Bait.) thinks iam oom^ 
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prises the last two syllables of Academiam, whioh he reads. 
Correcta et emendata : a fine sentiiaent to come from a con- 
seryative like Cio. The words often occur together and illus* 
trate Cio/s love for small diversities of expression; of. De 
Leg, m. 30, I>. F.ty. 21 1 also Tac. Hist, i. 37, Negat: MSS. 
have negaret, but Gic. never writes the subj. after qtiamquam 
in oraMo recta^ as Tac. does, unless there is some conditional 
or potential force in the sentence; see M, 7>. J^. ni. 7a 
Kothing is commoner in the MSS. than the snbstitntion of the 
imp. subj. for the pres. ind. of verbs of the first oonjug. and 
vice versa. In libris: see 11. 11. Ihuis Academias: for the 
various modes of dividing the Academy refer to B. and P 
404. Contra ea Philonis: MSS. have etnUra Philonis merely, 
ezo. Halm's Y., which gives Philonem, as does the ed. Bom. 
(147 1 ). I have added ea, Orelli quotes Ad Att, zii. 33, 2, ex 
Apollodori, Possibly the MSS. may be right, and librot may 
be supplied from l^tris above; so in Ad Att, ziii. 32, 2, Di- 
eaearchi vepl rf/vxrii utrosque, the word libros has to he supplied 
from the preceding letter; cf. a similar ellipse of bona in 19, 
22, Madvig's PhiUmia is improbable from its non-appearance 
elsewhere, while the companion adjective Antiochiiis is fre- 
quent. Halm inserts sententiam: a heroic remedy. To make 
contra an adv. and construe PhiUmis Antiochxu together, sup- 
plying auditory as is done by some unknown commentators 
who probably only exist in Gtoerenz's note, is wild, and cannot 
be justified by D. F, v. 13. § 14. A qua ahsum 

iam, diu: MSS. have strangely ogua ahsumtam diu, changed 
by Manut. Renovari: the vulg. revocari is a curious instance 
of oversight. It crept into the text of Goer, by mistake ; for 
in his note he gave renovari, Orelli — ^who speaks of Goerenz's 
"praestantissima recension** and founds his own text upon it 
two years after Madvig's crushing exposure in his Em, often 
quoted by me — not only reads revocari^ but quotes renovari as 
an em. of the ed. Victoiiana of 1536. From Orelli, Klotz,^ 
whose text has no independent value, took it. Renovare in Oic' 
often means "to refresh the memory;" e.g. 11, Brut, 315. 
Nisi molestuttt est: like nisi alienum putaSj a variation on the 
common si placet ^ si videtur. Adsidamus: some MSS. have 
adsideamus, which would be wrong here. Sane istttd: Halm 
istuc from Q. Inquit: for the late position of this word, which 
is often caused by its affinity for quoniam, quidem, etc., of. 
M, D, F. III. 2o. Quae cum essent dicta^ in conspectu consedimus 
(omnes) : most edd. since Gulielmus print this without essent 
as a hexameter, and suppose it a quotation* But firstly, a 
verse so commonplace, if familiar, would occur elsewhere in 
die. as others do; if not familiar, would not be given without 
tiie name of its author. Secondly, most MSS. have sint or 
siseat before dicta. It is more probable therefore that omne» 
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was added from an inYoluntary desire to xnalce np the hex« 
ameter rhythm. Phrases like quae cum essent dicta,.. eon^ 
sedimus often oooor in similar places in Oio/s dialogues: ef. 
De Div, IX. 150, and Augustine, the imitator of Gic, Contra 
Academicot, i. 25; also comedimus at the end of a clause in 
Brut» 74, and connditur in De Or. iii. 18. Mihi vero: the 
omission of iiiquit, which is strange to Goer., is well illustrated 
in M, D. F, i« 9. There is an odd ellipse of tatidasti in 
D. F, V. 81. 



15—42. AntiochuB* Tiew of the histoiy of Philosophy. 
First part of Varro*s Exposition, 15 — 18: Summary. 
Socrates rejected physics and made ethics supreme in 
philosophy (15). He had no fixed tenets ; his one doctrine 
heing that wisdom consists in a consciousness of ignorance. 
Moral exhortation was his task (16). Plato added to and 
enriched the teaching of his master; from him sprang 
two schools which abandoned the negative position of 
Socrates and adopted definite tenets, yet rem^ed in 
essential agreement with one another — the Peripatetie 
and the Academic (17, iQ). 

I 15. A rehti8...involuti8: physical phenonwna are often 
spoken of in these words by Gic, cf. 19, Timaeua c. i., J>. F, i. 
64, IV. 18, V. 10, N, D, I. 49. TJrsinus rejected ah here; but 
the insertion or omission of ah after the passive verb depends 
on the degree to which natura is personified ; if 28 be com- 
pared with Tim. c. i, this will be clear. l7ivo{titi«: =3 veiled; 
cf. involucram, Gic. shows his feeling of the metapbor by 
adding quasi in 11. 26, and often. Avoca^oUse 

philosophiam : this, the Xenophontic view of Socrates, was the 
popular one in Cicero's time, cf. 11. 123, T, D. r. 10, JD. F, v. 
87, 88, also Yarro in Aug. De Civ. Dei, vui. 5. Objections to it, 
however, occurred to Cic, and were curiously answered in De 
Hep, I. 16 (cl also Varro in Aug. De Civ, Dei, vm. 4). The 
same view is supposed to be found in Aristotle: see the 
passages quoted by E. and P. 141. To form an opinion on 
this cdfficrQt question the student should read Schleiermacher's 
Essay on the Worth of Socrates as a Philosopher (trans. 
by Tnirlwall), and Zeller's Socrates and the Socratic Schools^ 
Eng. Trans., pp. 112 — 116 [I dissent from his view of Aris- 
totle's evidence]; also Schwegler's Handbook, so far as it 
relates to Socrates and Plato. Nihil tamen ad, hene vivendum 
valere: valere is absent from MSS., and is inserted by Halm; 
its use in 21 makes it more probable than conferred which is in 
ed. Bom. (147 1). Gronovius vainly tries to justify the MSS. 
reading by such passages as D. F. i. 39, T, D. i. 70. The 
strangest ellipse with nihil ad elsewhere in Cic. is in De Ley, 
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I. 6. § 16. Hie.. Mum: for this repetition of 

prononus see M. J), F, iv. 43. Varie et eopiose: MS9. omit 
el, bat it may be doubted whether Cic. would let two adverbs 
stand together without eU though three may (of. 11. 63), and 
though with pairs of nouns and adjectives^ et often is left out, 
as in the passages quoted here by Manut, Ad AtU T7. 3, 3, Ad 
Fam, xin. 1*4, ziii. 28 ; of. also the learned note of Wesenberg, 
reprinted in Baiter and Halm's edition of Cic/s philosophical 
works (1861), on T. D. iii. 6. Varie et eopiose ip also in De 
Or, II. 240. Cf. the omission of que in 23, also 11. 63. Per* 
scripH : Cic. like Aristotle often speaks of Plato's dialogues as 
though they were authentic reports of Soeratic conversations ; 
of. II. 74. Nihil adfirmet : so T. D. i. 99. Eoque praestare 
ceteris : this is evidently from Plato ApoL p. 21, as to the 
proper understanding of which see note on 11. 74. Ab ApoU 
line: Plato Apol. 21 a. Omnium: Dav. conj. hominum need- 
lessly. Dictum: Lamb., followed by Schtttz, reads iudieatum; 
it is remarkable that in four passages where Gic. speaks of this 
very oracle {Gato Mai. 78, Lael. 7, 9, 13) he uses the verb 
iudicare, Una omnis : "Lsmb. hominis; Baiter also. Omnis 
eius oratvo tamen : notwithstanding his negative dialectic, he 
gave positive teaching in morals. Tam^en for MSS. tam or turn 
is due to Qruter ; Halm has tantum, Tam^ turn, and tamen are 
often confused in MSS. , e.g. Jn Verr, (Act. n.) i. 3, 65, 11. 55, 112, 
V. 78, where see Zumpt. Ooer. abuses edd. for not knowing that 
tum...ett tum...quey et...tujn, correspond in Cic. like turn.. .cum, 
turn... turn. His proofs of this new Latin may be sampled by 
Ac. II. I, 43. Ad virtuUs studium cohortandis ; this broad 
assertion is distinctly untrue: see Zeller^s Socrates 88, with 
foot-note. § 17. Varius et multiplex, et copiosus : 

these characteristics are named to account for the branching 
oS from Plato of the later schools. For multiplex ** many- 
sided/' cf. T, D, V. II. Una et consentiens : this is an opinion 
of Antiochus often adopted by Cic in his own person, as la 
D. F, rv. 5, De Leg. i. 38, De Or. m. 67. Five ancient philo- 
sophers are generally included in this supposed harmonious 
Academico-Peripatetic school, viz. Aristotle, Theophrasitus, 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo (cl D. F. iv. 2) ; sometimes 
Crantor is added. The harmony was supposed to have been first 
broken by Polemo^s pupils : so Varro says (from Antiochus) 
in Aug. De Civ. Dei. xix. i ; cf. also 34. Antiochus doubt- 
less rested his theory almost entirely on the ethical resem- 
blances of the two schools. Li D. F. v. 21, which is taken 
direct from Antiochus, this appears, as also in Varro (in Aug. as 
above) who often spoke as though ethics were the whole of 
philosophy (cf. also De Off. ui. 20). Antiochus probably 
made liight of such dialectical controversies between the two 
schools as that about fdeat, which had long ceased. Krische, 
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Uher Cicero* $ Ahademika-p, 51, has some good remarks. No* 
minilms: the same as vocabulis above. Cio. does not observe 
Yarrows distinotion (De L» L, ix, i) which confines nomen to 
proper noons, vocdbulum to common, nonns, though he would 
not use voeahulum as Tao. does, for the name of a person 
(Annals xii. 669 etc.). Quasi heredem.„duos autem: the conj. 
of Ciaconos **ex asse keredem,, seeundos autem** is as aonte as 
it is absnrd. Duos : it is difficult to decide whether this or 
.duo is right in Cic. ; he can scarcely have been so inconsistent , 
as the MSS. and edd. make him (cf. Baiter and Halm's ed., 
Ac, II. II, 13 with De Div, i. 6). The older inscr. in the 
Corpus vol. I. have duo, but only in duoviros ; two near the 
time of Oic, {C, I, vol. i, nos. 571 and 1007) give duos, which 
Gio. probably wrote. Duo is in old Latin poets and Virgil. 
Chalcedonium: not CaUhedonium aa Elotz; cf. Qk. XaXKijSSnw, 
Praestantissimos: HAlmwrongly; at, Brut. 125. Stagiritem: not 
Stagiritam as Lamb., for Cic, exc in a few noons like Persa^pi' 
rata, etc., which came down from antiquity, did not make Greek 
nouns in -171 into Latin nouns in -a. See if, D. F, 11. 94. Coetus 
...soUti: cf. 10. Platonis ubertate, cf. Quintilian's **illa Livii 
lactea ubertas." Plenum ac refertam ; n. on 11. Dubitationem . 
Halm with one MS., G, gives diibitantem; Baiter duHtanter, 
Why alter T Ars quaedam philosophiae : before these words all 
Halm's MSS., exc. G, insert disserendi, probab^ from the line 
above ; Lipsius keeps it and ejects philosophiae, whUe Lamb. , 
Dav. read philosopkia in the nom. Yarro, however, would never 
say that philosophy became entirely dialectical in the hands of 
the old Academics and Peripatetics. Ar8= r^x^* a Bet of definite 
rules; so Yarro in Aug. (as above) speaks of the certa dogmata 
of this old school as opposed to the incertitude of the New 
Academy. Descriptio: so Halm here; but often discriptio. 
The Corp, Inter,, vol. i. nos. 198 and 200, has thrice discriptos' 
or discriptum, the other spelling never. § 18. Ut 

mihi quidem videtur : MSS. transpose quidem and videtur, as 
in 44. Quidem, however, nearly always comes closely after the 
pronoun ; see M, D. F, iv. 43, cf. also i. 7 1, iii. 28, Optuc, i. 406. 
Expetendarum fugiendarumque : alperw koI 4>evKTi3v, about 
which more in n. on 36. The Platonic and Aristotelian ethics 
have indeed an external resemblance; but the ultimate bases 
of the two are quite different. In rejecting the Idea of the 
Good, Aristotle did away with what Plato would have con- 
sidered most valuable in his system. The ideal theory, how- 
ever, was practically defunct in the time of Antiochus, so that 
the similarity between the two schools seemed much greater than 
it was. Non sus Minervam : a Greek proverb ; cf . Theocr. Id^ 
V. 33, De Or, 11. 333, Ad Fam, ix. 18, 3. Binder, in his German 
translation of the Academica, also quotes Plutarch Prac^ 
Polit, 7. Inepte..,docet: elliptic for inepte docet, quisquis 
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doeef. NoBtra atque nostros: few of the editors have under- 
stood tbisi Atticas affects eTerything Athenian, and speaks 
as though he were one of them ; in Cie.*s letters to him the 
words " tui civeSf^* meaning the Athenians, often occur. Q^id 
me putaSf i. e. velle. Exhibiturvm : Habn inserts me before 
this from his one MS. G, evidently emended here by its 
copyist. For the omission of me, cf« note on 7. 

§§ 19—23. I'art II. of Yarrows Exposition: Antiochua* 
Ethics, Summary. The threefold division of philosophy 
into if$iK% <pvcriK'/i, SioKcktucij, Goodness means obedience 
to nature; happiness the acquisition of natural advan- 
tages. These are of three kinds, mental, bodily, and ex< 
temal. The bodily are described (19); them the mental, 
which fall into two classes, congenital and acquired, vir- 
tue being the chief of the acquired (ao) ; then the external, 
which form with the bodily advantages a kind of exercise- 
ground for virtue (21). The ethical standard is then suc- 
cinctly stated, in which virtue has chief part, and is 
capable in itself of producing happiness, though not the 
greatest happiness possible, which requires the possession 
of all three classes of advantages (22). With this ethical 
standard, it is possible to give an intelligent account of 
action and duty (23). 

§ 19. Itatio triplex: Plato has not this division, either 
consciously or unconsciously, though it was generally attri* 
buted to him in Cicero's time; so by Yarro himself (from 
Antiochus) in Aug. De Civ. Dei viii. 4, and by Diog. Laert. 
til. 56 (see B. and P,, p. 195). The division itself cannot be 
traced farther back than ^nocrates and the post- Aristotelian 
Peripatetics, to whom it is assigned by Sexi Emp. Adv, Math. 
VII. 16. It was probably first brought into strong prominence 
by the Stoics, whom it enabled more sharply and decisively to 
subordinate to Ethics all else in philosophy. Cf. esp. M. D. F. 
rv. 3. Quid verum...repugnan8 iudicando : MSS. exc. G 
have et before quid falaum, whence Elotz conj. sit in order 
to obviate the awkwardness of repugnet which MSS. have 
for repugnant, Krische wishes to read consequens for consen" 
tiens, comparing Orator 115, T. D. v. 68, De Div. n. 150, to 
which add T. J9. v. ai. On the other hand ct n. aa, pr. 
Notice the double translations of the Greek terms, de vita et 
moribus for i^OiKij, etc. This is veiy characteristic of Cic, as we 
shftll see later. Ac primum: many MSS. and edd. primam; 
ct 23, 30. A na^ra petebant: how Antiochus ooi^d have 
found this in Plato and Aristotle is difficult to see ; that he did 
80, however, is indubitable ; see JD. 2^. v. 24 — 27, which should 
be closely compared with our passage, and Yarro in Aug. zix. 3. 
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The root of Plato's system is the lUa of the Good, while so 
far is Aristotle from fomiding his system on the abstract ^vVtj, 
that he scarcely appeals eyen incidentally to ^Jircr in his 
ethical works. The abstract conception of nature in relation 
to ethics is first strongly apparent in Polemo, from whom it 
passed into Stoic hands and then into those of Antiochusr 
Adeptum esse omnia : put rather differently in D. F» y. 24, 26 ; 
cf* also D^ F. 11. 33, 34; Ac. 11. 131. Et animo et corpore et 
vita : this is the rpias or rpiKoyla rOv dya$(Sy, which belongs in 
this form to late Peripateticism (ct M, D, F» ni. 43); the third 
diyision is a deyelopment from the ptos rAecoj of Aristotle. 
The Tfilas in this distinct shape is foreign both to Plato and 
Arist., though Stobaeus, Ethica 11. 6, 4, tries hard to point it 
out in Plato : Yarro seems to merge the two last diyisions into 
one in Aug. J)e Civ, Dei ziz. 3. This agrees better with 2). F. 
y. 34 — 36 ; ol also Aug. yin. 8. On the Antiochean Jinis see 
more in note on 31. Corporis alia: for ellipse of bona, see 
n. on 14. Ponehant esse: n» on 36. In toto..An partibus: the 
same distinction is in Stob. Eth, 11. 6, 7 ; of. also D, F. y. 35. 
Pvlekritudinem: Gic. Orator 160, puts the spelling pulcher 
beyond a doubt ; it often appears in inscr. of the Bepublic 
Qn. the other hand onlypulcrai, pulcruMt etc., occur in inscr., 
ezc. pulehref which is found once (C7orp. Inscr, i. no. 1019). 
Sepulchrum, howeyer, is frequent at an early time. On the 
tendency to aspirate eyen natiye Latin words see Boscher in 
CurtiUB' Studien 11. i, p» 145. In the case of pulcher the false 
deriyation from tniKixpoos may haye aided the corruption. 
Similarly in modem times J. G. Scaliger deriyed it from roKv- 
X^ip (Ourtius* OrundM, ed. 3, p. 8). For valetudinem virisptU- 
chritadinem, cf. the ^eia l<rxP^ kolWos of Stob. Eth, 11. 6, 7, 
and T, D, y. 12. Senstts integros : evatffSriffla in Stob. ; cf. also 
2). J^. y» 36 (in sensHms est sua cuiusque virttu), Celeritatem : 
so xodcSireia in Stob., bene currere in Aug. xix. 3. Claritatem 
in voce: cf. De Off, i. 133. Impressionem : al. expressionem. 
For the former of. De Or, ui, 185, which will show the mean- 
ing to be the distinct marking of each sound ; for the latter 
De Or. III. 41, which will disproye Elotz's remark ** imprimit 
lingua vocesy non exprimit,^* See also De Off, 1, 133. One old 
ed. has pressionem, which, though not itself Ciceronian, recalls 
presse loqui, and N, D. 11. 149. Pliny, Panegyric, c. 64, has 
esppressit explanavitque verba : he and Quintilian often so use 
exprimere, § 20. Ingeniis: rejected by many (so 

Halm), but cf. T. D.in. 2, and animis below and in N, D, 11. 58. 
In naturam et mores : for in ea quae natura et moribtufiunt, A 
similar inaccuracy of expression is found in 11. 42. The diyi- 
sion is practically Aristotle's, who seyers dperal into &avot;rt- 
Kol and liSiKcd {Nic, Etk, l c. 13, Magna Mor, i. 0. 5). In D, F, 
V, 38 th^ ZiatfonTusai are called non voluntariae, the ij^cxcU 

B. C, 12 
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voluntariae. Celeritatem ad dUeendum et mernoriam: ef. the eiff-' 
ixd0€ia, /JOfTJfjLrj of Arist. (who adds dyxitfOKi ffo^a ^poptjffis), and 
the docilitas, memoria of D. F» v. 36. Qiuisi eoruuetudinetfi : 
the quasi marks a translation from "the Greek, as frequently ; 
here probably of i0t<rfids {Nic, Eth, 11. c. i). ParHm rationet 
formabant: the relation which reason bears to Tirtne is set 
forth in Nic. Eth, vi. c. 2. In quibus : i.e. in moribut. AH 
the late schools held that ethics formed the sole ultimate aipL 
of philosophy. Erat : note the change from oratio obliqiui to 
recta, and cf. the opposite change in 11. 40. JProgrcsdo ^ 
this, like the whole of the sentence in which it stands, is in- 
tensely Stoic. For the Stoic irpoKori^, rpoKorretp tls dpeT-^v^ cf. 
M, D. F, IV. 64, 66y R. and P. 392, sq., Zeller, Stoics 258, 276. 
The phrases are sometimes said to be Peripatetic ; if so, they, 
must belong only to the late Stoicised Peripatetioism of which, 
we find so much in Sfeobaeus. Perfectio naturae: cf. esp. 
De Leg, i. 25. More Stoic still is the definition of virtue as 
the perfection of the reason ; cf. 11. 26, D. F, iv. 35, v. 38, and 
Madvig's note on D. F, 11. 88. Faber quotes Galen. De Decr,^ 
Hipp, et Plat. c. 5, ^ dper^ reXeidTris icrri Ttft ixd^rov <pi&a€(as. 
Una res optima : the supremacy of virtue is also asserted by 
Varro in Aug. xix. 3 ; cf. also D. F. v. 36, 38. 
§ 21. Virtutis usum : so the Stoics speak of their ddid<f>opa 
as the practising-ground for virtue (Z>. F. ui. 50) ; cf. virttUis 
usum in Aug. xix. i. Nam virtus: most HSS. have iam^ 
which is out of place here. Animi bonis et corporis eemitur et 
in quibusdam: MSS. omit et between eemitur and in, ezot. 
Halm's G which has in before animi and also before corporis. 
These last insertions are not necessary, as may be seen from. 
Topica 80 causa certis personis locis temporibus actionibus 
negotiis cernituraut ia omnibus aut injp2ensgt^,also T. D. v. 22. 
In Stob. II. 6, 8, the t£Ko% of the Peripatetics is stated to be 
rh KO.T dper^v ^rjp iv rdis vepl crQfia koI rots (^(aOev dyaOois ; here 
quibusdam quae etc., denote the f^uOcv or iicrbs AyaSd, the 
third class in 19. Hominem...societate : all this is strongly 
Stoic, though also attributed to the Peripatetics by Stob. n. 6, 
7 («roii^i^ ^tXav^pb^rfa), etc.; doubtless the humanitaiianism of 
the Stoics readily united with the ^i^o-ei dvOpuKros xoXtrudr 
^oy fheory of Aiistotle. For Cic. cf . 2>. F. iii. 66, De Leg, 
I. 23 ; f6r the Stoics, Zeller 293 — 296. The repetitions homi^ 
nem, humaniy hominibus, humana are striking. For the last 
Bentley (i.e. Davies* anonymous friend) proposed mundana 
from T. 2). v. 108 ; Yarro, however, has humana societeu in 
Aug. XIX. 3. Cetera autem : what are these cetera f They 
form portion of the iicr^ dyadd, and although not strictly 
contained within the summum bonum are necessary to enrich it 
and preserve it. Of the things enumerated in Stob. 11. 6, 8, 
13, tpiKitty ^Xoi would belong to the quaedam of Oioero, while. 
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wXoOrot' dpx^ eirvxid tuyheui dwarrda would be indaded in 
cetera. The same distinction is drawn in Aug. tiu. 8. Jhien- 
dum: most MSS. tenendvm; but tuendum corresponds best 
with the division of dyaOii. into xoti^rcKd and ^vXaicriKdf Stob. 
n. 6, 13. For the word pertinere see M. J). F, in. 54. 
§ 22. PUrique: Antiochus believes it also Academic. Qui 
turn a2>pel2are»£ur ; MSS. dum ; the subj. is strange, and was 
lelt to be so by the writer of Halm's G, which has appellantur, 
Videhatur : Goer, and Orelli stumble over this, not perceiving 
that it has the strong meamng of the Or. iSoKci, ** it was their 
dogma;" so often. Adipisci: cf. adeptum esse, 19, Quae 
tssent prima natura : MSS. have in natura. For the various 
modes of denoting the wptara /car& ipi^iv in Latin, see Madvig's 
Fourth Excursus' to the J). F., which the student of Cic.'s 
philosophy ought to know by heart. The phrase primal na- 
tura (abl.) could not stand alone, for rd rpdra r-g tpwrei is one 
of Goerenz's numerous forgeries. The ablative is always 
conditioned by some verb : see Madv. A comparison of this 
statement of the ethical ^nt« with that in 19, and the passages 
quoted in my note there, will show that Gic. drew little dis- 
tinction between the Stoic rd irp&ro. Kard ipOiriy and the Peri- 
patetic rpikoyia. That this is historically absurd Madvig 
shows in his Excursus, but he does not sufficiently recognise the 
fact that Cicero has perfectly correctly reported Antiochus. At 
all events, Vaxro^s report (Aug. De Civ, Dei zix. 3) coincides 
with Cic.*s in every particular. Even the inexplicabilis perver- 
sita^ of which Madv. complains (p. 821) is traceable to Anti- 
ochus, who, as will be seen from Augustine xix. i, 3, included 
even virtus among the prima naturae. A little reflection will 
show that in no other way could Antiochus have maintauied 
the practical identity of the Stoic and Peripatetic views of the 
finis. I regret that my space does not allow me to pursue this 
difficult subject farther. For the Stoic Tpfora Karit <f>ijffip see 
Zeller, chap. zi. Ipsa per sese expetenda: Gk. alperd, which 
is applied to all things contained within the summum bonum. 
As the ' Stoic finis was dpertlj only, that alone to them was 
aXperov : their rpara Karb, 4>^tp were not alperd, <of. J), F. iii. 
ai). Antiochus* prima naturae were aiperk to him: cf. Aug. 
ziz* 3» prima iUa naturae propter se ipsa existimat expetenda : 
80 Stob. , n. 6, 7, demonstrates each branch of the rpiKoyla to 
be /catf' a{rr6 oLptrhv, Aut omnia aut maxima : so frequently 
in Cic, e.g. D, F. vr, 17 ; so Stob. il d, 8, tA irXcttfra xal 
Kvptdhara, Ea sunt maxima: so Stob., Yarro in Aug. passim. 
Sensit : much misunderstood by edd. ; heie^ iudicavit not ani^ 
madvertit: cf. M, D, F, 11. 6. Beperiebatur: for change of 
constr. cf . J), F. it. 26. Nee tamen beatissimam : the question 
whether dper^ was avrdpK'qs irpos €vSaifiovlap was one of the 
most important to the late Greek philosophy. As to Anti* 

12—2 
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ochus, oonsult Af. D. F, ▼. 67. § 23. Agendi dliquid: Gk» 
Tf>d^€<at; tbe usual translation, cf. 11. 34, 37. Officii ipHus 
initium : toO xa^i^icovrof d/>x^^ Stob. 11. 6, 7. This sentence is 
ooTertly aimed at the New Academics, whose scepticism, ae<» 
cording to ihe dogmatists, cut away the gronnd from action 
and dnty; see 11. 24. Recti honestique : these words are redo-» 
lent of the Htoa. Earum rerum : Halm thinks something like 
appetitio has fallen out; susceptio however, aboye, is quite 
enough for both clauses : a similar use of it is found in D, F* 
III. $7, Descriptione naturae : Halm with one MS. (G) gives 
praescriptione, which is in 11. T40 ; ct olso pra^eriberet above. 
The phrase is Antiochean: cf. prima corutitutio naturae in 
D. F. IV. 15. Aequitas: not in the Boman legal sense, but as a 
translation of ^irceUeia. Eaeque : so Halm for MSS. Jiaeque, 
haecque. Of course haecque, like hicque, sicque, would be un- 
Ciceronian. Voluptatibua : a side-blow at the Epicureans* 
Forma : see n. on 33. 

§§ 24—29. Pai^ in. of Yarro's Exposition. Antioohus* 
J*hy8ic8» Summary. All that is consists of force and 
matter, which are never actually found apart, though they 
are thought of as separate. When force impresses form 
on the formless matter, it becomes a formed entity (irotoa^ 
Tt or qiuile) — (34). These formed entities are either pri- 
mary or secondary. Air, fire, water, earth are primary; the 
two first having an active, the two last a passive func- 
tion. Aristotle added a fifth (36). Underlying all formed 
entities is the formless matter; matter and space are in« 
finitely subdivisible (37). Force or form acts on the form- 
less matter and so produces the ordered universe, outside 
which no matter exists. Beason permeates the universe 
and makes it eternal. This Beason has various names — 
Soul of the Universe, Mind, Wisdom, Providence, Fate, 
Fortune are only different titles for the same thing (18, 29). 

§ 24. Natura : this word, it is important to observe, has 
to serve as a translation both of <f>^if and o^ia. Here it is 
ovffiamihe broadest sense; all that exists. Inresdtuu: the 
distinction between Force and Matter, the active and passive 
agencies in the universe, is of course Aristotelian and Platonic. 
Antiochus however probably apprehended the distinction as 
modified by the Stoics ; for this read carefully Zeller, 135 sq., 
with the footnotes. The clearest view of Aristotle's doctrine 
is to be got from Schwegler, Handbook, pp. 99 — 105. B. and 
P. 273 sq. should be consulted for the important coinddenee 
of Force with logical gentu (etdos), and of Matter [vKij) with 
logical differentia {^ia<popd). For the dua£ res, cf. D. F, 1. 18. 
Fifieien9,..huic se praehent: an attempt to translate rb tomvt 
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and rh To&xpw of the Theaetetus, rb o$€p and rb Sex^fiepov of 
the Timaeus (50 d). Gic. in Tim, has efficere and pati, Lncre- 
tiofl I. 440 facere toid fungi. Ea quae: so Grater, Halnx 
for MSS. eaque» The meaning is this : passive matter when 
worked upon by an aotive generative form results in an aliquidt 
a r6de rt as ijistotle calls it. Passive matter (u\i)) is only 
potentially r6d€ rt^ passing into actual r6de n when affected by 
the form. (Cf. rc^e, tovto, Plato Tim. 49 e, 50 a; also Arist,. 
Metaph, H, i, B. and P. 270—174.) A figurative description 
of the process is given in Timaeua^ 50 n. In eo quod efficeret 
,.,m(Ueriam quandam, Gic. is hampered by the patrii Bermonis 
egestas^ which compels him to render simple Greek terms by 
laboured periphrases. Id quod efficit is not distinct from, but 
equivalent to vii, id quod ^jicitur to materia, Materiam quan-* 
dam: it is extraordinary how edd. (esp. Goer.) could have so 
stumbled over quandam and quasi used in this fashion. Both 
words (which are joined below) simply mark the unfamiliarity 
of the Latin word in its philosophical use; in the Greek i\t) 
the strangeness had had time to wear off. In utroque: for in 
eo quod ex utroque (so. vi et materia) fit: the meaning is clearly 
given by the next clause, viz. that Force and Matter cannot 
actually exist apart, but only in the compound of the two, the 
formed entity; which doctrine is quite Aristotelian. See the 
reff. given above. Nihil enim est quod non alieubi esse cogatur: 
the meaning of this is clear, that nothing can exist except in 
space (alicuhi); it is more difficult to see why it should be 
introduced here, Unless est be taken of merely phenomenal 
existence (the only existence the Stoics, and Antiochus would 
allow), the sentence does not represent the belief of Aristotle 
and Plato. The fSecu for . instance, though to Plato in the 
highest sense existent, do not exist in space. (Aristotle ex- 
plicitly says this, Phys, zii. 4.) Aristotle idsp recognised much 
as existent which did not exist in space, as in Phys. iv. 5 (qu. 
B* and P. 489). Gic. perhaps translates here from Tim. 53 b, 
4>dfL€y dvarfKqxov thai irou rb 6v dra» h rivi rorifi. For ancient 
theories about space the student must be referred to the 
histories of philosophy. A fair summary is given by Stob. 
Phys, repl k€poO kolL roirov xal X'^P^h ch. xviii. i. Corpus et 
quasi qualitatem: note that corpus is formed^ as contrasted 
with materiai unformed matter. Qualita^ is here wrongly used 
for quale: it onght to be used of Force only, not of the product 
of Force and Matter; cf. 18. The Greeks themselves some« 
times confuse trotorrfs and toi6p; the confusion is aided by the 
ambiguity of the phrase rb voibv in Greek, which may either 
denote the robe n as iroioy, or the Force which makes it toiov; 
hence Arist. calls one of his categories rb iroibv and rotori^t 
indifferently. For the Stoic view of irot^n;?, see Zeller, 96-^ 
105, with footnotes. g 25. Bene fads: passim 
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in oomedy, whence Cic. takes it ; cf. D. F. m, i6, a passage 
in other respeots exceedingly like this. Rhetorieam: Hulse* 
mann conj. ethicanif which however is not Latin. The words 
have no philosophical significance here, but are simply speci- 
mens of words once foreign, now naturalised. D. F. ni. 5 is 
very similar. Gic.'s words make it clear that iheee noons 
ought to be treated as Latin first declension nomis; the MSS« 
often give, however, a Gk. accns. in en. Nonestvulgiverbum: 
it first appears in Theaet. 183 a, where it is called dXKmcorw 
SvofJM. Nova.,.facienda: = imponenda in D. F. iii. 5. SuU 
utuntur: so D. F. iii. 4. Transferenda: transferre = fieratf^^peur, 
which is technically used as early as Isocrates. See Cic. on 
metaphor, De Or. iii. 153 sq., where necetsitas is assigned as 
one cause of it (159) just as here ; cf* also De Or. iii. 149. Sae* 
eula: the spelling secula is wrong; Corss. i. 325, 377. The 
diphthong bars the old derivations from secarSj and sequi. 
Quanto id magis: Cic. is exceedingly fond of separating tarn 
quam ita tantus quantus, etc., from the words with which they 
are syntactically connected, by just one small word, e. g. Lael, 
53 qtiam id recte, Acad. 11. 12$ tarn sit mirabiliSf n. 68 tarn 
in praecipitem; also D. F. iii. 5 quanto id nobis magis est 
concedendum qui ea nunc primum audemus attingere. 
§ 28. •^'^on modo rerum sed verborum: cf. 9. Igitur picks up 
the broken thread of the exposition; so 35, and frequently. 
Principe8...ex his ortae: the Greek terms are dirX£ and cvvdera, 
see Arist. De Coelo^ i. 1 (B. and P. 294). The distinction 
puzzled Plutarch (quoted in B. and P. 382). It was both 
Aristotelian and Stoic. The Stoics (Zeller, 187 sq.) followed 
partly Heraclitus, and cast aside many refinements of Aristotle 
which will be found in B. and P. 3^7. QuaH multiformes: 
evidently a trans, of iroXvecSets, which is opposed to clxXoi^ in 
Plat. Phaedr, 238 a, and often. Plato uses also /xopoeiS:^ for 
unitis modi; cf. Cic. Tim. oh. vn., a transl. of Plat. Tim. 
35 A. Prima sunt: primae (sc. qualitates) is the needless enu 
of Walker, followed by Halm. Formae= genera, et^. The 
word is applied to the four elements themselves, N, D. i. 19; 
cf. also quintum genus below, and Topiea, 11 — 13. A good 
view of the history of the doctrine of the four elements may 
be gained from the section of Stob. Phys.y entitled irep2 dpx'^ 
KoX aroix^iioif koX toO irairrSs. It will be there seen that Cic. is 
wrong in making initia and elementa here and in 39 (dpxcd and 
ffrotxcici) convertible terms. The Greeks would call the four 
elements ffrotx^'^a but not dpxalf which term would be reserved 
for the primary Matter and Force. Aer et ignis: this is Stoic 
but not Aristotelian. Aristot., starting with the four necessary 
properties of matter, viz. heat, cold, dryness, moisture, marks 
the two former as active, the two latter as passive. He then 
assigns two at these properties, one active and one passive^.to 
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each of the four elements ; each therefore is to him hoth active 
and passive. The Stoics assign only one property to each 
element ; heat to fire, cold to air (cf. N, 2). n. 36), moisture to 
"Water, dryness to earth. The doctrine of the text follows at 
once. Cf. Zeller, pp. 155, 187 sq., with footnotes, B. and P. 
997 sq. Aeeipiendi...patiendi: iix^nOai often comes in Plat. 
Tim. Qaintum genus : the note on this, referred to in Introd. p. 
16, is postponed to 39. Dissimile quoddam: so MSS. ; one 
wonld expect quiddamy which Orelli gives. Rebatur: an old 
poetical word revived hy Cic. De Or. in. 153; ct Quintil. Inst, 
Or. VIII. 3, 26. § 27. StihUctam...materiam: 

the ^0K€ifi4ini i>\i/i of Aristotle, from which our word subject* 
matter is descended. Sine uUa specie: species here = forma 
above, the eUos or fJLop<f>ij of Arist. OmnibiLs without rebus is 
rare. The ambiguity is sometimes avoided by the immediate 
succession of a neuter relative pronoun, as in 21 in quibusdam, 
quae. Expressa: chiselled as by a sculptor (cf. expressa effigies 
he Off. III. 69); efficta^ moulded as by a potter (see 11. 77); the 
word was given laj Tumebus for MSS. effecta. So Matter is 
called an iK fiayeiop in Plat. Tim, Quae iota omnia: these 
words have given rise to needless doubts; Bentl., Dav., Halm 
suspect them. Tota is feminine sing.; cf. materiam totam 
ipsam in 28 ; ** which matter throughout its whole extent can 
suffer aU changes." For the word omnia cf. u. 118, and Plat. 
Tim. 50 B (S^crac yap del rd irdpTa)^ 51 A (cTdos xapdex^s). 
The word wavdexh is also quoted from Okellus in Stob. i. 20, 3. 
Binder is certainly wrong in taking tota and omnia both as 
neut. — **alle8 tmd jedes.^* Cic. knew the Tim. well and imi- 
tated it here. The student should read Grote's comments on 
the passages referred to. I cannot here point out the differ- 
ence between Plato's vKij and that of Aristotle. Eoque interire: 
80 MSS. ; Halm after Dav. eaque. Faber was right in supposing 
that Cic. has said loosely of the materia what he ought to have 
Said of the qualia. Of course the Trptarrt vXif, whether Plato- 
nic or Aristotelian, is imperishable (cf. Tint. 52 a, <l>Bopd» 
ov vpoaSexofifyov). Non in nihilum: this is aimed at the 
Atomists, who maintained that infinite subdivision logically 
led to the passing of things into nothing and their reparation 
out of notiiing again. See Lucr. i. 215 — 264,, and elsewhere. 
Infinite secari: through the authority of Aristotle, the doctrine 
of the infinite subdivisibility of matter had become so thoroughly 
the orthodox one that the Atom was scouted .as a silly absurdity. 
Cf. D. F. 1, 20 ne illud quidem physici credere esse minimum^ 
Aiist. Physica, 1. i ovk (<rru> iXdx^rov fjUyedos. The history of 
&tioient opinion on this subject is important, but does not lie 
elose enough to our author for comment. The student should 
at least learn Plato's opinions from Tim. 35 a sq. It is notable 
^t Xenocrates, tripping over the pld dvr^jura of the One and 
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the Many, deioied top fUyedos dtaipermf etvcu xal fUpot Itx/^w (B^ 
and P. «45). ChrjBippna followed Aristotle very closely (R, 
and P. 377» 378). IntervaUU moveri : this is the theory of motion 
without yoid which Lacr. i. 370 sq. disproves; where seo 
Mnnro. Gf. also Belt. "Emp, Adv» Math. tii. 314. Aristotie 
denied the existence of void either within or without the uni^ 
verse ; Strato allowed its {)08sibility within, while denying its 
existence without (Stob. i. 18, i); the Stoics did the exact 
opposite, afiEbming its existence without, and denying it within 
the universe (ZeUer 186, with footnotes). Qiuie intervalla,.. 
possint: there is no ultimate space-atom, just as there is no 
matter-atom. As regards space the Stoics and Antiochos 
closely followed Aristotle, whose ideas may be gathered from 
B. and P. 388, 9, and especially from M. Saint-Hilaire*s expla- 
nation of the Physica. § 28. Ultro eitroque : 
this is the common reading, but I doubt its correctness. 
MSS. have ultro introquey whence ed. Bom, (1471) has ultro in 
utroque. I think that in lUroque, simply, was the reading, 
and that ultro is a dittographia from utro. The meaning 
would be ** since force plays this part in the compound," 
utroque being as in 24 for eo quod ex utroque Jit, If the vulg. 
is kept, translate ''since force has this motion and is ever thus 
on the move." Ultro eitroque is an odd expression to apply to 
universal Force; Gio. would have qualified it with a quasi. 
Indeed if it is kept I suggest quasi for cum sic. The use of 
versetur is also strange. E quilnu in omni natura: most edcL 
since Dav. (Halm included) eject in. It is perfectly sound if 
natura be taken as o^^a= existence, substance. The meaning 
is "out of which qualia, themselves existing in (being co- 
extensive with) universal substance (cf. totam.,.commutari 
above), which is coherent and eontinuous,...the world was 
formed." For the in cf. N. D. 11. 35, in omni natura ne^esse 
est absolvi aliquid, also a similar use t5. 11. 80, and Ac, 11. 42. 
If in utroque be read above, in omni natura will form an 
exact contrast, substance as a whole being opposed to the 
individual quale. Cohaerente et continuata : the Stoics mada 
the universe much more of a unity than any other school ; the 
expressions here and the striking parallels in N. D. 11. 10, 84, 
1 19, De Div. n. 33, De Leg. fra^. i (at the end of Bait. and. 
Hahn's ed.) all come ultimately from Stoic sources, even if 
they be got at second-hand through Antiochus. Gf. Zeller 
137, Stob. I. 33, 3. The partes mundi are spoken of in most 
of the passages just quoted ; also in N, D. 11. 33, 38, 30^ 33^ 
75) 86, 115, 116, all from Stoic sources. Effectum esse m(un^ 
dum : Halm adds unum from his favourite MS. (G). Natura 
sentiente: a clumsy trans, of olffBi^rri oi^ff<a=:substanoe which 
can affect the senses. Gilie same expression is in J^^. D. n. 75^ 
It should not be forgotten, however, that to the Stoics ttiQ 
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uniYerse was itself sentient; of. N, Z). n. 99, 47, 87. Teneantim 
for contineantur : cf. N, D. 11. 29 with 11. 31. In qua ratio 
perfecta iruit: this is thorough-going Stoicism. Beason, God| 
Matter, Universe, are interohangeable terms with the Stoids, 
See Zeller 145 — 150. By an inevitable inconsistency, while 
believing that Beason is the Universe, they sometimes speak 
of it as being in the Universe, as here (cf. Diog. Laert. vzi. 
138, N. D, 11. 34). In a curious passage (N. D. i. 33), Cio, 
charges Aristotle with the same inconsistency. For the Pan* 
theistic idea cf. Pope " lives through all life, extends through 
all extent." Sempitema: Aristotle held this; see n. 119. and 
^. 2). 11. 118, Stob. I. a I, 6. The Stoics while believing that 
our world would be destroyed by fire (Diog. Laert. vii. 141, 
B. and P. 378, Stob. i. 40, i) regarded l^e destruction as 
merely an absorption into the Universal World-God, who will 
recreate the world out of himself, since he is beyond the reach 
of harm (Diog. Laert. vii. 147, B. and P. 386, Zeller 159). 
Some Stoics however denied the iKir^pwais. Nihil ^im vaten- 
tiu8: this is an argument often urged, as in ^. D. 11. 31 {quid 
potest esse mundo valentiiut), Boethus quoted in Zeller 159. 
A quo inter eat: interire here replaces the passive of perdere; 
cf. dyoffrifvtUf iicwlwreuf ^6 runn, § 29. Quam 

vim animum: there is no need to read animam^ as some edd. 
do. The Stoics give their World-God, according to his different 
attributes, the names God, Soul, Beason, Providence, Fate, 
Fortune, Universal Substance, Fire, Ether, All-pervading Air- 
Current, etc. See Zeller, ch. vi. passim. Nearly all these 
liames occur in 2/. D. u. The whole of this section is un- 
dilatedly Stoic; one can only marvel how Antiochus con- 
trived to fit it allin with the known opinions of old Academics 
and Peripatetics. Sapientiam: cf. N, 2). ii. 36 with iii. 93, 
in which latter passage the Stoic opinion is severely criticised. 
Dewpn: Oic. in N» D. i. 30 remarks that Plato in his Timaeus 
had already made the mundas a God. Qwui pradentiam quan- 
dam: the Greek vpSpota is translated both by prudentia and 
providentia in the same passage, N. D. n. 58 ; also in N. D, 
II. 77 — 80. Procurantem...quae pertineant ad homines: tha 
World-God is perfectly beneficent; see Ac. 11. 120, N, D. i. 33, 
zi, 160 (where there is a quaint jest on the subject), Zeller 
167 sq. Necessitatem : dwiyxrip, which is elpftds tdritav, causa' 
rum series sempitema {De Fato 30, cf. N, I>» i. 55, De Div, i. 
135, 197, Diog. vn. 149, and Zeller as before). This is 
merely the World-God apprehended as regulating the orderly 
sequence of cause upon cause. When the World-God is called 
Fortune, aJl that is expressed is human inability to see this 
orderly sequence. Tvxi? tiierefore is defined as atria dSriKot 
d^OpforLptf Xffyto'fiip (Stob. i. 7, 9, where the same definition is 
ascribed to Anaxagoras— see also Topica, 58 — 66). This iden* 
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tification of Fate with Fortune (whioh sadly puzzles Faber and 

* Excites his wrath) seems to haye first been brought promi- 
nently forward by Heraolitus, if we may tmst Stob. i. 5, 15. 
Uihil aliterpossit: on posse for posse fieri see M, D. F. iv. 48, 
also ^c. II. 121. For the sense cf. Oleanthes* hymn to Zens 
(i.e. the Stoic World-God), ou5^ n ylyverai ipyov iirl x^w^ <''w 
iUXfi SdifAoy. Inter quasi fatalem: a trans, of the Gk. KarifFay- 
Kacfihov, I see no reason for suspecting inter ^ 98 Halm does. 
Ignorationemque causarum: the same words in De Div. 11. 49; 
cf. also August. Contra Academicos 1.1. In addition to study- 
ing the reff. given above the student might with advantage 
read Aristotle's Physica 11. ch. 4^-6, with M. Saint Hilaire^s 
explanation, for the views of Aristotle about r^xv and t6 airrb- 
/larovj also ch. 8 — for dvdyKH). Plato's doctrine of avdymi^ 
which is diametrically opposed to that of the Stoics, is to be 
found in Timaeus p. 47, 48, Grote's Plato, in. 249 — 59. 

§§ 30—32. Part rv. of Varro's Exposition : Antiochus' EtMcs. 
Summary. Although the old Academics and Peripatetics 
based knowledge on the senses, they did not make the 
senses the criterion of truth, but the mind, because it 
alone saw the permanently real and true (30). The senses 
they thought heavy and clogged and unable to gain know- 
ledge of such things as were either too small to come into 
the domain of sense, or so changing and fleeting that no 
part of their being remained constant or even the same, 
seeing that all parts were in a continuous flux. Knowledge 
based only on sense was therefore mere opinion (31). 
Beal knowledge only came through the reasonings of the 
mind; hence they defined everything about which they 
argued, and also used verbal explanations, from which 
they drew proofs. In these two processes consisted their 
dialectic, to which they added persuasive rhetoric (3a). 

§ 30. Quae erat: the Platonic ^v,=was, as we said. In 
ratione et disserendo: an instance of Cicero^s fondness for 
tautology; cf. D. F, i. is quaerendi ac disserendi, Quamq%Mm 
oriretur: the sentence is inexact; it is knowledge which takes 
its rise in the senses, not the criterion of truth, which is the 
mind itself; ct however 11. 30 and n. Ituticium: the con- 
stant translation of KfivHipicof, a word foreign to the older phi- 
losophy. Mentem volebant rerum esse iudicem: Halm with his 
pet MS. writes esse rerum, thus giving an almost perfect iambic, 
strongly stopped off before and after, so that there is no possi- 
bility of avoiding it in reading. I venture to say that no real 

* parallel can be found to this in Cic. ; it stands in glaring con- 
tradiction to his own rules about admitting metre in prose. 
Orator 194 sq., De Or. iu» i8a sq. Solam cetuebant..,tale 
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quale esset: probably from Plato's Tirrk 35 A thus translated 
by Cic, Tim. c. 7 ex ea materia quae indlvidua est et unius 
modi {del Kard, ravrh. ix^^^^V^ cf. 28 A rb Karh. ravrh. ixov) et 8vi 
simile; cf. also T,D. i. 58 id solum esse quod semper tale sit 
quale sit^ quam ISiav appellat iUe, nos speciem, and Ac, 11. 120. 
lUi ld4av, etc.: there is more than one difficulty here. The 
words iam a Platone ita nom. seem to exclude Plato from the 
supposed old Academico-Peripatetic school. This may be an 
oversight, bat to say first that the school {illi, of. sic tra^tahatur 
ab utrisque) which included Aristotle held the doctrine of tSeai^ 
and next in 33 that Aristotle crushed the same. doetrine> 
appears very abstird. We may reflect, however, that the differ- 
ence between Plato's fdeai and Aristotle's r& xa^^Xou -would 
naturally seem microscopic to Antioohus. Both theories were 
practically as dead in his time as those of Thales or Anaxagoras. 
The confusion must not be laid at Cicero's door, for Antiochus 
in reconciling his own dialectics with Plato^s must have been 
driven to desperate shifts. Cicero's veiy knowledge of Plato 
has, however, probably led him to intensify what inconsistency 
there was in Antiochus, who would have ^ded over Plato's 
opinions- with a much more cautious step. 
§ 31. Sensus omnis hebetes : this stands in eontifadietion to 
the whole Antiochean view as given in n. 12 — 64, cf. esp. 19 
tensibus: quorum ita clara et ceria indicia sunt, etc. Antiochus 
would probably defend his agreement with Plato by asserting 
that though sense is naturally dull, reason may sift out the 

certain Irom the uncertain. Res eas quae essent out ita: 

Hahn by following his pet MS. without regard to ihe meaning 
of Cio. has greatly increased the difficulty of the passage. He 

reads res uUas quod aut ita essent; thus making Antioohus 

assert that no true information can be got from sensation, 
whereas, as we shall see in the Luculltts, he really divided 
sensations into true and false. I believe that we have a 
mixture here of Antiochus' real view with Cicero's reminiscences 
of the Thea^tetus and of Xenocrates ; see below. Nee perci* 
pere: for this see Lucullua passim. Christ's conj. percipi, 
quod pereeptio sit mentis non sensuum, which Halm seems to 
approve, is a wanton corruption of the text: ef. 11. loi neget 
rem ullam percipi posse sensibus, so 21, 119 (just like ratiofU 
pereipi 91), also i. 41 sensu comprehensum. Subieetae sensibus: 
ef. n. 74 and Sext. Emp. Adv, Math. viii. 9, r& inroTrhrrcrra 
rg alaOijirei. Aut ita mobiles, etc. : this strongly reminds ona 
of the Theaetetus, esp. 160 d sq. For constans cf. iffr^KSs, 
whieh so often occurs there and in the Sopkistes. Ne idem: 
Manut. for MSS. eidem. In the Theaetetus Heraolitus' theoiy 
of flux is carried to such an extent as to destroy the self- 
identity of things; even the word ifjti is stated to be an ab- 
OTxdity^ since- it implies a permanent subject, whereas the 
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Bubjeot is changing from moment to moment; the expression 
therefore ought to be roin ifU, Continenter: awex^; cf. Sim* 
plioios quoted in Grote's Plato, i, p. 37, about Heraclitus, ^ 
fieraPok'S yitp ffwexfit r& ivra, Laberentur et fluerent: cf. the 
phrases ^, vd^ra jkij oCo¥ jteAfJMra. KiwetaBoA rd vd^na^ etc., 
which are scattered thickly over the TheaeU and the ancient 
texts about Heraclitus; also a very similar passage in Orator 10. 
OpinabiUm: So^cum/v; so opituibile^io^aarhv ill Cio. Tim, oh. 
II. The term was largely used by Xenocrates (B. and P. 143 — 
947); Arist, too distinguishes between the do^aordr and the 
iwwnrrbVf e.g. Analyt Post. i. 33 (qu. B. and P. 464). 

§ 32. For this cf. D. F, ly. 8—10. NotumiJnu: 
so one MS, for motionihus which the rest have. NoHo is 
Cicero's regular translation for iypota, which is Stoic. This 
statement might have been made both by Aristotle and Plato, 
though each would put a separate meaning on the word notio, 
'^wwrijfi'n in Plato is of the JSecu only, while in Aristotle it is 
Tuv Ka66\ou; of. Anal, Poat, i, 33 (B. and P. 264), \iyu pow 
dpxhv iriffHi/iifi' Dejinitionea rerum: these must oe careful]^ 
distinguished hom definitiones nomitmm; see the distinction 
drawn after Aristotle m B. and P. 16$, note b. The definitio 
rei reaUy involves the whole of philosophy with Plato and 
Aristotle (one might almost add, with modems too). Its im* 
portance to Plato may be seen from the PoUticus and Sophiste$^ 
to Aristotle from the passages quoted in B. and P. pp. 265, 971, 
whose notes will make the subject as dear as it can be made to 
any one who has not a knowledge of the whole of Aristotle's 
philosophy. Verborvm eac^lieatio: this is quite a different 
thing from those definitumet nominum just referred to; it la 
derivation^ which does not necessitate definition, irvnokoylavi 
this is almost entirely Stoic. The word is foreign to the 
Classic Greek Prose, as are irviJLot and all its derivatives. 
('Eri^/tbs means "etymologically'' in the De Mundo, which 
however is not Aristotle's.) The word h-v/AoKoyla is itself not 
frequent in the older Stoics, who use rather ovoftdrup opdimit 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 8 ■$) ; the title of their books on the subjeet 
preserved by lUog. is generally ** xepi rwv hviioKoyiKw,^^ The 
systematic pursuit of etymology was not earlier than Chrysippus, 
when it became distinctive of the Stoic school, though Zeno 
and Cleanthes had given the first impulse {N, J), in. 63), 
Specimens of Stoie etymology are given in N, D, n. and ridi* 
culed in N, D, ui. (cf. etp, 62 in enodandit ncrmnibm quod 
fniterandum tit laboratis). Post argumentis et quoH rerum 
noti^ dueibua: the use 01 etymology in rhetoric in order to 
prove something about the thing denoted by the word is well 
illustrated in Topica 10, 35. In thisrhetorioal sense Gic. rejects 
the translation veriloquium of irv/ioXoyla and adopts notaMo^ 
fhe rerum notq, (Greek (r^ftfioKop) being the name so explained 
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(Top. 35). Varro tranfllated hvfM\oyia by originatio (Qomtil. 
I. 6, 38). Aristotle had already laid dawn roles for this rheto- 
rical use of etymology, and Plato also incidentally adopts it, so 
it may speciously be said to belong to the old Academico-Peri- 
patetic school. A eloser examination of authorities would have 
led Halm to retract his bad em. notatUmibus for notis ducihtu; 
the word notatio is used for the whole science of etymology, 
and not for particular deriyations,. while Gic. in numerous 
passages (e.g. i>. F, v. 74) describes verba or nomina as rerum 
notae. Bentley's nodis for notU has no support; {enodatio 
nominum ii\ N, D. in. 62 is quite different). One more remark, 
and I conclude this wearisome note. The quasi marks rerum 
nota as an unfamlliaT trans, of c^fi^ciKw, Davies therefore 
ought not to have placed it before dticibusy which word, strong 
as the metaphor is, requires ho qualification; see a good instance 
in r. Z>. I. 37. Jtaque tradehatur: so Halm improves on Mad- 
Tig's ita for in qua of the MSS. which cannot be defended. 
Orelli's reference to 30 pars for an antecedent to qua (in ea 
parte in qua) is yiolent, while Goerenz's resort to partem rerum 
cpinabilem is simply silly. Manut. oonj. in quo; Gic. does often 
use tiie neut. pronoun, as in Orator 3, but not quite thus. I have 
sometimes thought that Cic. wrote haee, inquam (d, huic below). 
DiaUeticae: as Xoytic^ had not been Latinised, Oic. is obliged to 
use this wovl to denote XoyuHj^ of which dioXcirrcjir^ is really one 
subdivision with the Stoics and Autiochus, jnfrofM^^ which is men- 
tioned in the next sentence being the other: see 2*eller 6^ 70. 
Orationia ratione conehuae: speech drawn up in a syllogistic 
form which becomes aratio perpetua under the influence of /^o- 
ptjci^. OuaH ex altera parte: a trans, of Aristotle's dmiarfwpos 
in the beginning of the Rhetoric. Oratoria: Halm brackets 
tiiis word; cf. however a close parallel in Brut, 261 oratoria 
omamenta dieendi. The oonstmotion is simply a variation of 
Cic's favourite double genitive (T. D, lu. 39), oratoria being 
put for oratoris. Ad pereuadendum: rb xiBiUfbv is with Arist. 
and all ancient authorities the one aim of ^opuc/j, 

SB— 42, Part v. of Yarro's exposition: the departures from 
the old Academico-Peripatetic school. Summary. Arist. 
crushed the (Stai of Plato; Theophrastus weakened the 
power of virtue (33). Strato abandoned ethics for physics ; 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Crates, Grantor faithfully 
kept the old tradition, to which Zeno and Areesilas, pupils 
of Polemo, were both disloyal (34). Zeno maintained thai 
nothing but virtue could influence happiness, and would 
allow the name good to nothing else (35). All other things 
he divided into three classes; some were in acoofrdance 
with naturi^ some at discord with nature, and some were 
neutral. To the. first class he assigned a positive value^ 
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and called ihsmpref erred; to the second a negatiVe vahie and 
called ih&m.r^ected; to the third no yalne whatever — ^mere 
verbal alterations on the old scheme (36, 37). Thongh the 
terms right action and Hn belong only to virtne and vice, 
he thought there was an appropriate action {qfficium) and 
an inappropriate, which concerned things preferred and 
things r^ected (37). He made all virtue reside in the 
reason, and considered not the practice but the mere 
possession of virtue to be the important thing, ^though the 
possession could not but lead to the practice (38). All 
emotion he regarded as unnatural and immoral (38, 39). 
In physics he discarded the fifth element, and believed fire 
to be the universal substance, while he would not allow the 
existence of anything incorporeal (39). In dialectic, he 
analysed sensation into two parts, an impulse from without, 
and a succeeding judgment of the mind, in passing which 
the will was entirely free {40). Sensations (visa) he divided 
into the true and the untrue; if the examination gone 
through by the mind proved irrefragably the truth of a 
sensation he called it Knowledge; if otherwise, Ignorance 
(41). Perception^ thus defined, he regarded as morally 
neither right nor wrong, but as the sole ultimate basis of 
truth. Bashness in giving assent to phenomena, and all 
other defects in the application to them of the reason, he 
thought could not co-exist with virtue and perfect wisdom 

§ 33. Haec erat illis forma: so Madv. Em, 118 for MSS. 
prima, comparing formulam in 17, also D. F, iv. 19, v. 9, 
T, 2). III. 38, to which add Ac. i. 33. See other em. in Halm. 
Goer, proposes to keep the MSS. reading and supply pars, as 
usual. His power of supplying is unlimited. There is a curious 
similarity between the difficulties involved in the MSS. read- 
ings in 6, 15, 31 and here. Immutatumes: so Dav. for 
disputationes, approved by Madv., Em. 119, who remarks that 
the phrase disputationes philosophiae would not be Latin. 
The em. is rendered almost certain by mutavit in 40, commiUatio 
in 42, and De Leg, i. 38. Halm's odd em. dissupationes, so 
much admired by his reviewer in Schneidewin's Philologus, 
needs support, which it certainly does not receive from the one 
passage Halm quotes, De Or. in. 207. Et recte: for the et cf. 
et merito, which begins one of Propertius' elegies. Auctorittu : 
** system.'* Inquit: sc. Atticus of course. Goer., on account of 
the oxnission of igitar after Aristoteles, supposes Yarro's speech 
to begin here. To the objection that Yarro (who in 8 says 
nihil enim meorum magno opere miror) would not eulogise him- 
self quite so unblnshingly. Goer, feebly replies that the eulogy 
is meant for Antiochus, whom Yarro is copying. Aristoteles: 
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^af^r this the copyist of Halm's G alone, and eyidently on his 
own conjeotnre, inserts igitur^ which H. adopts. Yarrows resomp* 
tion of his exposition is certainly abrupt, but if chapter iz. 
ought to begin here, as Halm supposes, a reader would not be 
much incommoded. Lahefactavit ; that Antiochus still con- 
tinued to include Aristotle in the supposed old Academico^ 
Peripatetic school can only be explained by the fact that he 
considered ethical resemblances as of supreme importance : cf.' 
the strong statement of Varro in Aug. xix. i nulla est causa philo' 
sophandi nisijinis boni. JHvinum: see B. and P. 310 for a full 
examination of the relation in which Plato's tSeai stand to his 
notion of the deity. Suavis: his constant epithet; see Gellius 
qu. B. and P. 337. EUs real name was not Theophrastus; he 
was called so from his style (cf. loquendi nitor iUe divimu, 
Quint. X. I, 83). For suavis of style cf. Orat, i6r, Brut, 120. 
Negavit: for his various offences see D. F, y, la sq., T. JD. 
▼• ^5> 85. There is no reason to suppose that he departed 
▼ery widely from the Aristotelian ethics; we have here a 
8t<5ic view of him transmitted through Antiochus. In n. 134 
Cic. speaks veiy differently of him. Between the particular 
tenet here mentioned and that of Antiochus in 22, the difference 
is merely verbal. Beats vivere: the only translation of e68ai' 
fiovlav. Cic. N, D. i. 95 suggests beatitas and beatitudo but 
does not elsewhere employ them. §34. Strata: 

see II. 121. The statement in the text is not quite true, for 
Diog. V. 58, 59 preserves the titles of at least seven ethical 
works, while Stob. 11. 6, 4 quotes his definition of the dya06if, 
Diligenter...tuebantur: far from true as it stands; Polemo was 
an inchoate Stoic; cf. Diog. Laert. iv. 18, Ac. 11. 131, D. F, 11. 
34, and B. and P. Congregati: ''all in the Academic fold;" 
cf. LaeL 69, in nostra, ut ita dicamy grege. Of Crates and 

Crantor little is known. Polemonem Zeno et Arcesilas: 

scarcely true, for Polemo was merely one of Zeno's many 
teachers (Diog. vii. 2, 3), while he is not mentioned by Diog. at 
all among the teachers of Arcesilas. The fact is that we have 
a mere theory, which accounts for the split of Stoicism from 
Academicism by the rivahy of two fellow-pupils. Cf . Numenius 
in Euseb. Praep, Ev, xiv. 5, (rufjt^inain-es irapd. UdXifJuapi i</>iKo- 
Tiii-ffijifftaf, Dates are against the theory; see Zeller 500. 

§ 35. Anteiret aetate: Arcesilas was bom 
about 315, Zeno about 350, though the dates are uncertain. 
Dissereret: was a deep reasoner. Bentl. missing the meaning 
oonj. dejiniret, Peracute moveretur: Bentl. partiretur; this 
with definiret above well illustrates his licence in emendations. 
Halm ought not to have doubted the soundness of the text; the 
words refer not to the emotional, but to the intellectual side of 
Zeno's nature. The very expression occurs Ad Fam. xv. ai, 4;' 
see other dose paraUels m n. on n. 37. Nervos,„inciderit: 
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same metaphor in Philipp. zii. 8; cf. also T. D. u. 37 ttervot 
virtutU eliderCf lu. 85 atirpis aegritudinU elidere. (In both 
these passages Madr. Em, Liv, 155 reads elegere for elidere; 1 
cannot believe that he is right.) Plato uses vtOpa iKriftveiv 
metaphorically. Notice incident but poneret There is no 
need to alter (as Mannt., Lamb., Day.) for the sequence is not 
uncommon in Cic, e.g. i>. F, in. 35. Omniay quae: MSS. 
quaequct which edd. used to take for quaecunque, Gf. Goe- 
renz's statement " negari omnino nequit hoc vi saepius prcnomen 
iUtid reperiri" -with Madvig's utter refutation in the sixth 
Excursus to his J), F, Solum et unum bonum: for the Stoic 
ethics the student must in general consult B. and F. and 
Zeller for himself. I can only treat such points as are inyolyed 
in the special difficulties of the Accidemica. 
§ 36. Cetera: Stoic d5td4>opat the presence or absence of which 
cannot affect happiness. The Stoics loudly protested against 
their being called either bona or maUif and this question waa 
one of the great battle-grounds of the later Greek philosophy^ 
Secundum naturam..,contraria: Gr. /vctrd 4*^^f «'a/9d ^t^ty< 
His ip8i8...numerdbat: I see no reason for placing this sentence 
after the words qiuie minoris below (with Uhiist) of for suspect* 
ing its genuineness (with Halm), The word media is the Gk« 
fi4ffa, which word however is not usually applied to things^ but 
to actions, Sumsnda: Gk. ^nyrrdu Aestimationi : d^a; posi- 
tive value. Contraque contraria: Cic. here as in 2>. F. in. 50 
feels the need of a word to express 4ira{ia (negative value). 
(Madv. iu his note on that passage coins the word inaestimatiot) 
Ponebat esse : cf. 19, M. D, F, v. 75. 

§ 37. To cope thoroughly with the extraordinnry difficulties of 
this section the student must read the whole of the chapters on 
Stoic ethics in Zeller and Bitter and Brcdler. There is no 
royal road to the knowledge, which it would be absurd to 
attempt to convey in these notes. Assuming a general ac- 
quaintance with Stoic etiiics, I set out the difficulties thus. 
Cic. appears at first sight to have made the airoirpoiryA^ra a 
subdivision of the Xi/rrd {sumenda)^ the two being utterly differ- 
ent. I admit, with Madv. {D, F. in. 50), that there is no 
reason for suspecting the text to be corrupt; the heroic remedy 
of Dav., therefore, who reads media m the place of suTnenda^ 
must be rejected. Nor can anything be said for Goerenz's plan, 
who distorts the Stoic philosophy in order to save Cicero's con- 
sistency. On the other hand, I do not believe that Cic. could so 
utterly misunderstand one of the cardinal and best known 
doctrines of Stoicism, as to think even for a moment that the 
avoirpoifffUva formed a branch of the \iifrrd. This view of 
Madvig^s is strongly opposed to the fact that Cic. in 36 had 
explained with pe^ect correctness the Stoic theory of the d5u£- 
^/Hi, nor is there anywhere in the nTunerous passages where^bt 
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tonohes on the theory any trace of the same error. My expla- 
nation is that Cic. began with the intention to speak of the 
tumenda only and then rapidly extended his thought so as to 
embrace the whole class of dStd^opa, which he accordingly 
dealt with in the latter part of the same sentence and in the 
succeeding sentence. (The remainder has its own difficulties, 
which I defer for the present.) Cic. therefore is chargeable 
not with ignorance of Stoicism but with careless writing. A 
striking parallel occurs in D, F, iii. 52 qtiae secundum toeum 
obtinent, rpoifyfiipa id est producta nominentur^ quae vel ita 
appellemus, vel promota et remota. If this language be closely 
pressed, the dTovpoTiyfjLipa are made of a subdivision of the 
irporrtfUva^ though no sensible reader would suppose Cic. to- 
have had that intention. So if his words in i>. J?, v. 90 be 
pressed, the sumenda are made to include both producta and 
reducta; in D. F, iii. 16 appeterent includes fugerent; ibid, 11. 
86 the opposite of beata vita is abruptly introduced. So Z>. F, n. 
SSfrui dolore must be construed together, and ibid, 11. 73 piidor 
modestia pudicitia are said coercerif the writer's thoughts having 
dnf ted on rapidly to the vices which are opposite to these virtues. 
I now pass on to a second class of difficulties. Supposing 
ihat by ex iis Cic. means Tnediis, and not sumendis, about 
wluch he had intended to talk when he began (he sentence, I 
believe that pluris aestimanda and min&ris a^stimanda simply 
indicate the d^ia and dira^a of the Greek, not different degrees 
of d^a (positive value). That minor aestirnatio should mean 
dva^la need not surprise us when we reflect ( 1 ) on the excessive 
difficulty there was in expressing this dwa^la or negative value 
m Latin, a difficulty I have already observed on 36 ; (2) on the 
strong negative meaning which minor bears in Latin ; e. g. sin 
minus in Cic. means **but if not.'* Even the Greeks faU vic- 
tims to the task of expressing dira^la, Stobaeus, in a passage 
closely resembling ours, makes iXdrruv d^La equivalent to 
iroKMi dva^la (11. 6, 6), while Sext. Emp. after rightly defining 
&Troirporjy/iiva as rd Ikov^v drra^iav ^xoin-a (Adv, Math. xi. 62 — 
64) again speaks of them as rd fii} Uaviiv ixo^T*"- ^io^ {Pyrrhon. 
Hypot. III. 191) words which usually have an opposite meaning. 
Now I contend that Cicero's words minoris a^stimanda bear quite 
as strong a negative meaning as the phrase of Sextus, rd fiff iKavqw 
i^lap ixovT^* ^ therefore conclude that Cicero has striven, so 
far as tiie Latin language allowed, to express the Stoic doctrine 
that, of l^e ddidt^opa, some have d^la while others have dwaila. 
'He may fairly claim to have applied to his words the rule **r€ 
intellecta in verborum usu faciles esse debemus " (D. F, ni. 52). 
There is quite as .good ground for accusing Sextus and Stobaeus 
of misunderstanding the Stoics as there is for accusing Cicero. 
There are difficulties connected with the terms Uairij d^a and 
Uopij dwaiia which are not satisfactorily treated in the ordinary 
E. c. 13 
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sooroes of information ; I regret that my space forbids me \o 
attempt the elucidation of them. The student will find valuable 
aid in the notes of Madv. on the passages of the i>. F, quoted 
in this note. Non tarn rehus quam vaccUmlu: Gic. frequently . 
repeats this assertion of Antiochus, who, having stolen the 
dothes of the Stoics, proceeded to prove that they had never 
properly belonged to the Stoics at all. Inter recte faetum atque 
peccatum : Stob. speaks ii. 6, 6 of rd ftera^d dprnjt koI kcucUls, 
(This. does not contradict his words a little earHer, ii. 6, 5, 
dprriis di K<d Kojclas ovd^ ftera^i), which have regard to divisions 
of men, not of actions. Diog. Laert., however, vii. 127, dis- 
tinctly contradicts Cic. and Stob., see B. and P. 393.) Beete 
f€u;tum = KardpOwfia, peccatum = dftdfirrifMi, offUium =i Kod^xm 
(cf. R. and P. 388 — 304, Zeller 238 — 248, 268 — 272). Servata 
praetermiisaque : MSS. have et before servata^ which all edd. 
since Lamb, eject. Where et and qite correspond in Cic, the 
que is always an afterthought, added in oblivion of the et. 
With two nouns, adjectives, adverbs, or participles, this obli- 
vion is barely possible, but when the conjunctions go with 
separate clawes it is possible. Gf. 43 and M. D. F. v. 64. 

§ 38. Sed qucLsdam virtutes: see 2a This 
passage requires careful construing: after quasdam virtutes not 
the whole phrase in ratione ewe dicerent must be repeated but 
dicerent merel;f, since^only the virtutes natura perfecttie, the 
Sioporrrucai dpertd of Arist., could be said to belong to the 
reason, while the virtutes more perfectae are Aristotie's 'iducal 
dp€TcU. Trans. '* but spoke of certain excellences as perfected 
by the reason, or (as the case might be) by habit." Ea genera 
virtutum : both Plato and Arist. roughly divided the nature of 
man into two parts, the intellectual and the emotional, the 
former bdng made to govern, the latter to obey (cf . T. I>, 11. 
47, and Arist. t6 fi^y (vs \Ayov txw, rb 6i irrnretdh \&yffi) ; Zeno 
however asserted the nature of man to be one and indivisible 
and to consist solely of Beason, to which he gave the name 
TjyetAoviKby (Zeller 203 sq.). Virtue also became for him one 
and indivisible (Zeller 248, D. F. ui. passim). When the ijye' 
ijM¥ucdv was m a perfect state, there was virtue, when it became 
disordered there was vice or emotion. The battie between 
virtue and vice therefore did not resemble a war between two 
separate powers, as in Plato and AxistoUe, but a civil war 
carried on in one and the same country. Virtutis %uum: cf. 
the description of Aristotie's finis in D. F, 11. 19. Ipsum 
luMtum: the mere possession. So Plato, Thea^tst, 197 b, usee 
the word l^it, a use which must be clearly distinguished from 
the later sense found in the Ethics of Arist. In this sense 
virtue is not a l^ts, according to the Stoics, but a Biddeffis (Stob. 
II. 6» 5, Biog. VII. 89 ; yet Diog. sometimes speaks of virtue 
loosed as a l|(r, vii. 92, 93 ; cf. Zeller 249, with footnotes). 
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Ijlec viriutem cuiquam ade88e...uteretur: of. Stob. n. 6, 6 Si0 

yimf T<3y dp0puT<ay ehrtu ro fUp tup airoudaluyf t6 8k tQv ^'^vXtof, 

Kol rd fikv T(M iFTovdaioiv Sid Ttun-os toO ^lov 'XPVf'^^ '''o^^ dperats, 

t6 di t<3p ^avXwf reus icaWatt. PerturbcUionem : I am surprised 

that Halm after the fine note of Wesenberg, printed on p. 

324 of the same volume in which Halm's text of the Acad, 

appears, should read the plural perturbationes^ a conj. of 

Walker. Perturbationem means emotion in the abstract ; per- 

turbatianes below, particular emotions. There is exactly l^e 

same transition in T. D. in. 23, 24, it. 59, 65, y. 43, while 

perturbatio is used, in the same sense as here, in at least five 

other passages of the T, Z>., i.e. iv. 8, 11, 24, 57, 82. Quasi 

morbis : a trans, of Stoic vaBeaif which Cic. rejects in D. F. in. 

35. Voluit carere sapientem: emotion being a disturbance of 

equilibrium in the reason, and perfect reason being virtue (20), 

it follows that the Stoic sapiens must be emotionless (Zeller 

228 sq.). All emotions are reasonless ; i^Soir^ or laetitia for 

instance is dXoyos iwapffis, (T, D. Books in. and iv. treat largely 

of the Stoic view of emotions.) Wesenberg, Em, to the 7. D. 

in. p. 8, says Cic. always uses efferri, laetitia but ferri libidine. 

§ 39. Aliaqiie in parte : so Plato, Tim, 69 c, 
Eep. 436, 441, Arist. De Anima 11. 3, etc.; cl T, D, i. 20. 
Voluniaria>9 : the whole aim of the Stoic theory of the emotions 
was to bring them under the predominance of the will. How 
the moral freedom of the will was reconciled with the general 
Stoic fataHsm we are not told. Opinionisqiu iucUcio sutcipi: 
all emotion arose, said the Stoics, from a false judgment 
about some external object; cf. Diog. vii. ni. rd rdSri Kpi^ut 
€&ai. Instances of each in Zeller 233. For tudicio cf. J), F. 
m. 35, T. D. in. 61, iv. 14, 15, 18. Intemperantiam: the same 
in T. I), IV. 22, 6k. aKoXaaia, see Zeller 232. Quintam natu- 
ram : the Trifnrrrf o^ffia or Tifirrrop <tu>im, of Aristotle, who proves 
its existence in De Coelo i. 2, in a curious and recondite fashion, 
Cic. is certainly wrong in stating that Arist. derived mind from 
this fifth element, though the finest and highest of material 
substances. He always guards himself from assigning a mate- 
rial origin to mind. Cic. repeats the error in T, D, i. 22, 41, 
65, D. F, IV. 12. On this last passage Madv. has an important 
note, but he fadls to recognise the essential fact, which is clear 
from Stob. i. 41, 33, that the Peripatetics of the time were in 
the habit of deriving the mind from alOrfpf which is the very 
name that Aristotle gives to the fifth element {^ufia al$4ptop in 
the De Coelo), and of giving this out to be Aristotle's opinion. 
The error once made, no one could correct it, for there were a 
hundred influences at work to confirm it, while the works of 
Axistotle had fallen into a strange obUvion. I cannot here give 
an exhaustive account of these influences, but will mention a 
few* Stoicism had at the time succeeded in powerfully in> 

13—2 
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flaencing eTery other Reot, and it placed vom h aWtpl (see Fla« 
toroh, qu. B. and P. 375). It had destroyed the belief in im* 
material existence. The notion that vov^ or yffvx^ came from 
aWiip was also fostered by the language of Plato. He had 
spoken of the soul as deiKlmp-os in passages which were well 
known to Cic. and had taken great hold on his mind. One 
from the Phaednu 745 c. is translated twice, in Somnium 
Scipionis (Be Rep, vi.), and T. D, i. 53 sq. Now the only 
thing with Aristotle which is deiKLprfrost in eternal perfect 
circular motion (for to the ancients circular motion is alone 
perfect and eternal), is the alO-iiPf or vifMrrop ffcS/Mf that fiery 
external rim of the universe of which the stars are mere nodes, 
and with which they revolve. Bow natural then, in the 
absence of Aristotle's works, to conclude that the AeiKbnfrot 
tfnrxyi of Plato came from the daKivrrrot aWrjp of Aristotle t AriJst. 
had guarded himself by saying that the soul as an dpxHj KuHf 
a€w must be dKlvrjrot, but Cic. had no means of knowing this 
(see Stob. i. 41, 36). Again, Plato had often spoken of souls 
at death flying away to the outer circle of the universe, as 
though to their natural home, just '^here Arist. placed his 
frefiirrbp aufia. Any one who will compare T. D, i. 43 with 
the Somn, Scipionis will see what power this had over Cicero. 
Further, Cic. would naturally link the mind in its origin with 
the stars, which both Plato and Arist. looked on as divine (of. 
Somn. Scip, 15). These considerations will.be enough to show 
that neither Cic. nor Antiochus, whom Madv. considers respon- 
sible for the error, could have escaped it in any way not super- 
human except by the recovery of Aristotle's lost works, which 
did not happen till too late. Seruua: we seem here to have a 
remnant of the distinction drawn by Arist. between animal 
heat and other heat, the former being dvaXoyov r^ rC» darpwp 
aroixcLv i^^ ^^^- ^^' ii* 3» Q^* R* and P. 299). Ignem: the 
Stoics made no difference, except one of degree, between alBi^p 
and vvp; see Zeller 189, 190. Ipsam naturam: rOp is kot' 
^oxn^ (TToix^top (Stob. I. 10, 16), and is the first thing gene- 
rated from the dvoios vXij ; from it comes air, from air water, 
from water earth (Diog. Laert. vii. 136, 137). The fire is 
\oyiK6p ; from it comes the 'jyefMPiKbp of man, which comprises 
within it all powers of sensation and thought. These notions 
came from Heraclitus who was a great hereof the' Stoics (Zeller 
oh. VIII. with notes). For his view of sensation and thought 
see Sextus Adv. Math, vii. 127 — 139, qu. by R. and P. ai. 
The Stoics probably misunderstood him : cf. B. and P. '*Hera- 
(ditus," and Grote's Plato i, 34 sq. Expers corporis: for Stoic 
materialism see Zeller, pp. 120 sq. The necessity of a connec- 
tion between the perceiving mind and the things perceived 
followed from old physical principles such as that of Demo- 
•ritus {od 7d/j iyx<>>pciP rd irepa koI Sia^tipopra Tdcrxccjr i-sr* 
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aXXifXwif, qn. from Arist De Gen, et Corr^ i. 7, by R. and P. 43); 
the same is affirmed loosely of a31 the old <f>vaiKolt (Seztas Adv. 
Math, viL 116), and by Empedooles in his lines yai^ fikv ycuap 
6T(birafi€v, etc. Plato in the Timaevs fosters the same notion, 
though in a different way. The Stoics simply followed oat 
boldly that line of thought. Xenocrates: see 11. 124, n. • Supe- 
riores : merely the supposed old Academico-Peripatetio school. 
Posse esse non corpus: there is no ultimate difference between 
Force and Matter in the Stoic scheme ; see Zeller, pp. 134, 135. 

§ 40. lunctos: how can anything be a com^ 
pound of one thing? The notion that iunctos could mean aptos 
<B. and P. 366) is untenable. I entirely agree with Madv. (first 
Excursus to his D, F.) that we have here an anacoluthon. Cic. 
meant to say iunctos e quadam impulsione et ex ctssensu animo- 
rum, but having to explain ^avraffla was obliged to break off 
and resume at sed ad haec. The explanation of a Greek term 
causes a very similar anacoluthon in De Off, i. 153. Schuppe, 
De Anacoluthis Ciceronianis p. 9, agrees with Madv. For the 
expression cf. D,F, 11. 44 e duplici genere voluptatis coniunctut. 
Emesti em. cunctos, Day. purvctos, vngeniose ille quidem says 
Halm; pessime I should say. ^am-offiav: a full and clear 
account of Stoic theories of sensation is given by Zeller, ch. v. 
B. and P. 365 sq. Nos appeUemus licet: the same t^^n of 
expression occurs Z>. F. ui. 21, iv. 74. Hoe verbum quidem: 
hoc quidem probably ought to be read; see 18. Adsensionem = 
ffvyKarddeaiv. In nobis positam: the usual expression for free- 
dom of the will ; cf. 11. 37, De Fato, 42, 43 (a very important 
passage). The actual sensation is involuntary (dKo6<riov Sext. 
Emp. Adv. Math. viii. 3Q7). Tironum causa I note that the 
Stoics sometimes speak of the assent of the mind as involun- 
tary ; while the KaraKtiimKii ipoMraaLa compels assent (see u. 38). 
This is, however, only true of the healthy reason; the uu* 
Jiealthy may refuse assent. § 41. Visis non 

omnibus: while Epicurus defended the truth of all sensations, 
Zeno abandoned the weak positions to the sceptic and retired to 
the inner citadel of the KaTaKi^trrucij ^tcufToala, Declarationem: 
ii^dfyy aop, a term alike Stoic, Epicurean, and Academic; see n. 
on II. 17. Earum rerum: only this class of sensations gives 
correct information of the things lying behind. Ipsum per se: 
i. e. its whole truth lies in its own ivifyyeia, which requires no 
corroboration from without. Comprehendibile: this form has 
better MSS. authority than thevulg. comprehensibile. Goerenz's 
note on these words is worth reading as a philological curiosity, 
Nos verOt inquit: Halm with Manut. writes inquam. Why 
change? Atticus answers as in 14, 35, 33. KaraXiyrr^ ; strictly 
the thing which emits the visum is said to be icaraXi;irr6y, bu^ 
as we shall see in the LucuUus^ the sensation and the thing 
from which it proceeds are often confused, Comprehensionem: 
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this word properly denotes the process of perception in the 
abstract, not the individoal perception. The Greeks, however, 
themselves use KardXn^cs for KaTaKypmicfi fpavravla yery often. 
Quae mana prehenderentur : see ii. 145. Nova enim dicebat: 
an admission not often made by Cic, who usually contends, 
with Antiochus, that Zeno merely renamed old doctrines (cf. 
43). Sensum: so Stob., i. 41, 2$ applies the term at<r$ri<rts to 
the ^avravla. Scientiam: the word ivKn-fifiti is used in two 
ways by the Stoics, (i) to denote a number of coordinated or 
systematised perceptions (icaraXi^^etf or KaraXi^rrtica^ <f>a»Td<naj) 
sometimes also called r^vi; (cf. Sext. Pyrrh. Hyp, ni. 188 
T^x^t' 5^ ehai <r6<rrififjia ix KaraXrixf/iunf (nr/yeyufiyairfUvtav) ; (3) 
to denote a single perception, which use is copied by Cic. and 
may be seen in several passages quoted by Zeller 80. Ut 
eonveUi ratione non posset: here is a trace of later Stoicism. 
To Zeno all KaraXrjimKal (pavrdaiai were daipaKeiSf dfierdTTun-oi 
vir6 X&Yov. -Later Stoics, however, allowed that some of them 
were not impervious to logical tests ; see Sext. Adv. Matk. vii. 
453, qu. Zeller 88. Thus every KaTaXipmin} <pavTaa-lat instead 
of carrying with it its own evidence, had to pass through the 
fire of sceptical criticism before it could be believed. This was, 
as Zeller remarks, equivalent to giving up all that was valuable 
in the Stoic theory. Inscientiam: ex qua exsisteret: I know 
nothing like this in the Stoic texts; dfioBla, is very seldom 
talked of there. Opinio: dd^a, see Zeller and cf. Ac. 11. 53, 
T. D. II. 52, IV. 15, 26. § 42. Inter scientiam: 

so Sextus i^eZv. Math. vu. 151 speaks of hrurHntTiv koX SS^op xed 
r^p iv fjLedoplg. roCrav KaTd\rj\//LV, Soli : Halm, I know not why, 
suspects this and Christ gives solum ei. Non quod omnia : the 
meaning is that the reason must generalize on separate sensa- 
tions and combine them before we can know thoroughly any 
one thing. This will appear if the whole sentence be read ttno 
hausta; Zeller p. 78 seems to take the same view, but I have 
not come across ans^thing exactly like this in the Greek. Qucut : 
this points out normam as a trans, of some Gk. word, Kpvrhpta^ 
perhaps, or yvibfiiav or Kavi»>v. Notiones rerum : Stoio hnfotai ; 
Zeller 81 — 84, B. and P. 367, 368. Quodque natura: the omis- 
sion of earn is strange ; Faber supplies it. Imprimerentvr: the 
terms ipaireff^paynr/iipij, ivarrofiefjLayfiivrjf hrervxtaiUrti oenmr 
constantly, but generally in relation to tpaprdaiaij not to ftvococ. 
Non principia solum: there seems to be a ref. to those d^x^ 
rfjs aTobei^etai of Arist. which, induced from experience and 
incapable of proof, are the bases of all proof. (See Orote*B 
Essay on the Origin of Knowledge, first printed in Bain's 
Mental and Moral Science, now re-published in Grote's ArU^ 
totle.) Zeno's iwoiai were all this and more. Reperiuntur: 
two things vex the edd. (1) the change from oraHo obliqua to 
recta, which, however has repeatedly taken place during Vaxto's 
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exposition, and for which see M, D. F. i. 30, in. 49 ; {2) the 
phrase reperire viamy which seems to me sound enough. Day., 
Hahn give aperirentur. There is no MSS. variant. Aliena: 
cf. alienatot D. F, in. [8. A virttUe sapientiaque removebat: 
cf. tapiens numquam fallitur in iudicando J). F. in. 59. The 
firma cbdsevuio is opposed to imbeciUa 41. For the adaensio of 
the sapiens see Zeller 87. More information on the subject- 
matter of this section will be found in* my notes on the first 
part of the LuculJus, In his constitit: cf. 11. 134. 

§§ 43 — eii^ Cicero's historical justification of the New Academy. 
Summary. Arcesilas* philosophy was due to no mere 
passion for victory in argument, but to the obscurity of 
phenomena, which had led the ancients to despair of know- 
ledge (44). He even abandoned the one tenet held by 
Socrates to be certain; and maintained that since argu- 
ments of equal strength could be urged in favour of the 
truth or f^sehood of phenomena, the proper course to 
take was to suspend judgment entirely (45). His views 
were really in harmony with those of Plato, and were car- 
ried on by Cameades (46). 

43. Breviter: MSS. et brevit&r; see 37. Tunc: rare 
before a consonant; see Munro on Luer. i. 130. Verum esse 
[autem] arbitror: in deference to Halm I bracket atUenif but I 
stiU think the MSS. reading defensible, if verum be taken as 
the neut. adj. and not as meaning but. Translate: "Yet I 

think the truth to be that it is to be thought," etc. The 

edd. seem to have thought that esse was needed to go with 

putandam. This is a total mistake; cf. ait .putandam, 

without esse iL 15, aiebas removendum u. 74 ; a hundred other 
passages might be quoted from Cic. § 44. Non 

pertinada aut studio vineendi: for these words see n.on 11. 14. 
The sincerity of Arcesilas is defended also in n. 76. Obscuri' 
tate: a side- blow at declaratio 41. Confessionem ignorationis : 
see 16. Socrates was far from being a sceptic, as Cic. sup- 
poses; see note on n. 74. Et iam ante Socratem: MSS. 
veluti amantes Socratem; Democritus (460 — 357 b. c.) was 
really very little older than Socrates (468 — 399) who died nearly 
sixty years before him. Omnis paene veteres : the statement 
is audaciously inexact, and is criticised 11. 14. None of these 
were sceptics ; for Democritus see my note on 11. 73, for 
£mi>edocles on 11. 74, for Anaxagoras on n. 73. Nihil cognosci, 
nihil percipiy nihil sciri: the verbs are all equivalent ; cf. D. F. 

ni. 15 equidem soleo etiam quod uno Oraeci idem pluribus 

verbis exponere. Angustos sensus: Cic. is thinking of the 
famous Imes of Empedocles <rra.vtaird liiv yap vaXd/iai jcr.X. 
Bw and P. 107. Brevia curricula vitat: of. EmpedooleB* 
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xavpw ^h t^i d^lov M^pos, Is there an allusion in eunieula to 
Lucretius' lampada vitai tradunt, etc.? In prof undo: Dem. 
ipp66(p; cf. II. 33. The common trans, "well" is weak ; "abyss" 
would suit better. Institutis: i^/ty of Democritus, see B. and 
P. 50. Goerenz^B note here is an extraordinary display of 
ignorance. Deinceps omnia: frdvra i<p€^ijs ; there is no need 
to read denique for deinceps as BentL, Halm. Circumfusa 
tenebris : an allusion to the ffKorlrf yptaris of Democr. ; see 11. 75. 
Dixerunt: Halm brackets this because of dixerunt above; 
parts of the verb dicere are however often thus repeated by 
€ic. § 45. Ne iUud quidem: cf. 16. Latere 

censebat: Goer, omitted censebat, though in most MSS. Orelli 
and Elotz followed as usual. For the sense 11. 122. Cohi' 
bereque: Gk. irix^iv, which we shall have to explain in the 

Luculltu, Temeritatem turpius: for these expressions see 

11. 66, note. Praecurrere: as was the case with the dogmatists, 
Paria momenta: this is undiluted scepticism, and excludes 
even the possibility of the probabile which Cameades put for- 
ward. For the doctrine cf. 11. 124 ; for the expression Euseb. 
Praep, Evan. xiv. 0. 4 (from Numenius) of Aroesilas, eUfcu. yap 
irdtn-a et/corrfXiyirra Kal roirs els ixdrepa \6yovs IffOKptureit aXXijXott; 
Seztus Adv, Math. ix. 207 IffoadeyeU X0701; in the latter writer 
the word UrofrOiv^ia. very frequently occurs in the same sense, 
e.g. Pyrrhon. Hyp. z. 8 (add N. D. i. 10, rati(m%8 m^mienta). 

§ 46* PlaUmem : to his works both dogmatists 
and sceptics appeeded; Sextus Pyrrhon. Hyp. i. 221 t6v U\d- 
Twva ovv ol ftfkv boyfiarucbv f<f>aa'a¥ eZvat, oi d^ dTocrjriK6p, ol di 
Kara fjuh ri diroprfiKbv, Kard 54 n doyfiaruc&if. Stobaeus ll. 6, 4 
neatly slips out of the difficulty; U.\dT(ap iro\^<avos ^p, o^ iSt 
rivet otoyrai voXvdo^os. Exposuisti: Durand's necessary em., 
approved by Krische, Halm, etc. for MSS. expotvi, Zenone: 
see Introd. p. 5. 
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Book L 

1, Mnesarchut: see 11. 60, De Or. i. 45, and Diet. Biogr. 
*Antipater:* cf. 11. 143, De Off. iil 50. Evidently this fn^gment 
belongs to that historical justification of the New Academy 
with which I suppose Cicero to have concluded the first book. 

2. The word concinere occurs D. F. iv. 60, 
N* D. L 16, in both which places it is used of the Stoics, who 
are said re eondnere, verhi$ discrepare with the other schoola. 
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This opizdon of Aniiochus Ci6. had ahready mentioned 45, 
and probably repeated in this fragment. Erische remarks 
that Augustine, Cont. Acad. iL 141 15, seems to have imitated 
that part of Cicero's exposition to which this fragment belongs: 
If so Oic. must have condemned the unwarrantable verbal 
innovations of Zeno in order to excuse the extreme scepticism 
of Arcesilas (Krische, p. 58). 

Book II. 

3. This fragm, clearly forms part of those anticipatory 
sceptical arguments which Cic. in the first edition had included 
in his answer to Hortensius ; see Introd. p. 5^. The argument 
probably ran thus : What seems so level as tne sea? Yet it is 
easy to prove that it is really not leveL 4. On 

this I have nothing to remark. 5. There is 

nothing distinctive about this which might enable us to deter- 
mine its connection with the dialogue. Probably Zeno is the 
person who serlus adamavit honores. 6. The 

changing aspects of the same thing are pointed to here as 
invalidating the evidence of the senses. 7. This 

passage has the same aim as the last, and closely resembles 
LtietUltu 105. 8. The fact that the eye and 

hand need such guides shows how untrustworthy the senses 
are. A similar argument occurs in Luc, 86. Perpendiculum is 
a plumb line, norma a mason's square, the word being probably 
a corruption of the Greek yvdtyMv (Curt. Grundz. p. 169, ed. 3), 
regtUa, a rule. 9. The different colours which 

the same persons show in different conditions, when young and 
when old, when sick and when healthy, when sober and when 
drunken, are brought forward to prove how little of perma- 
nence there is even in the least fleeting of the objects of sense. 

10. Urinari is to dive : for the derivation 
see Curt. Grundz. p. 326. A diver would be in exactly the 
position of the fish noticed in Ltic, 81, which are unable to see 
that which lies immediately above them and so illustrate the 
narrow limits of the power of vision. H. Evidently 

an attempt to prove tiie sense of smell untrustworthy. Different 
people pass different judgments on one and the same odour. 
The student will observe that the above extracts formed part 
of an argument intended to show the deceptive character of the 
senses. To these should probably be added fragm. 32. Fr. 
19 shows that the impossibility of distinguishing eggs one 
from another, which had been brought forward in the Catultts^ 
was allowed to stand in the second edition ; other difficulties 
of the kind, such as those connected with the bent oar, the 
pigeon's neck, the twins, the impressions of seals {Luc, 19, 54), 
wSald also appear in both editions. The result of these 
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• 

assaults on the senses mast have been summed np in the 
{>hrase cwncta dubitanda esse which Augustine quotes from the 
Academica Posteriora (see fragm. 36). 

Book III. 

12. This forms part of Yarrows answer to Gioero, which 
corresponded in substance to Luoullus' speech in the Academica 
I Priora, The drift of this extract was most likely this : just as 
* there is a limit beyond which the battle against criminals 
cannot be maintained, so after a certain point we must cease 
to fight against perrerse sceptics and let them take their own 
way. See another view in Erische, p. 6a. 
13, Krische believes that this fragment formed part of an 
attempt to show that the senses were trustworthy, in the course 
of which the clearness with which the fishes were seen leaping 
from the water was brought up as evidence. (In Lmc, 8 i , on the 
other hand, Cic. drew an argument hostile to the senses from 
the consideration of the fish.) The explanation seems to me 
very improbable. The words bear such a striking resemblance 
to those in Luc. 125 {ut nos nunc simtts ad Baulos Puteolosque 
videmuSy sic innumerahilis paribus in lods esse isdcm de rebut 
disputantis) that I am inclined to think that the reference in 
Nonius ought to be to Book lY. and not Book III., and that 
Cic, when he changed the scene from Bauli to the Lucrine 
lake, also changed Puteolosque into pisciculosque exultantes for 
the sufficient reason that Puteoli was not visible from Yarro's 
villa on the Lucrine. 14. The passion for 

knowledge in the human heart was doubtless used by Yarro as 
an argument in favour of assuming absolute knowledge to be 
attainable. The same line is taken in Luc, 31, D. jP. hi. 17, 
and elsewhere. 15, It is so much easier to find 

parallels to this in Cicero's speech than in that of Lucullus in 
the Academica Priora that I think the reference in Nonius 
must be wrong. The talk about freedom suits a sceptic better 
than a dogmatist (see Luc, 105, 120, and Cic.*s woixls in 8 of 
the same). If my conjecture is right this fragment belongs to 
Book lY. Krische gives a different opinion, but very hesita- 
tingly, p. 63. 16. This may well have formed 
part of Yarro's explanation of the KaraKrjypiSt tem>eritas being as 
much deprecated by the Antiocheans and Stoics as by the 
Academics ; cf. i. 42. 17. I conjecture maUeo 
(a hammer) for the corrupt malcho, and think that in the 
second ed. some comparison from building operations to illus- 
trate the fixity of knowledge gained through the jtaraXif^ct 
was added to a passage which would correspond in substance 
with 27 of the Lucullus, I note in Yitruvius, quoted by Foro. 
8. V. malleolus, a similar expression {naves moMeolis confia&e) 
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and in Pliny Nat, Hist, xxxiv, 14 navis fixa malUo, Adfixa 
therefore in this passage mast nave agreed with some lost 
noun either in the neat. plar. or fern. sing. 
18. This and fragm. 19 evidently hang very closely together* 
As Erische notes, tiie Stoio ivapyaa had evidently been trans* 
lated earlier in the book by perspicuitoi as in Luc. 17. 
19. See on Luc. 57. 

Book IV. 

Farther information on aU these passages will be found in 
my notes on the parallel passages of the Luculhu. 
21. Viam: evidently a mistake for the umbram of Xuc. 70. 

23. The best MS. of Nonius points to flavum 
for ravum {Luc. 105). Most likely an alteration was made in 
the second edition, as Erische 'supposes, p. 64. 
28. Corpusculia: Luc. i2ihA9corporibits. Erisohe^s opinion 
that this latter word was in the second edition changed into 
the former may be supported from i. 6, which he does not 
notice. The conj. is confirmed by Aug. Contr. Ac. iii. 23. 

29. Magnii obscurata: in Luc. lai it is crcusU 
oeeultata, so that we have another alteration; see Erische, 
p. 64. 30. Only slight differences appear in 

the MSS. of the Luc, 123, viz. contrari^ for- in c, ad vestigia 
ioT contra v. 31. Luc. 137 has dixi for dicttu. 

As Cic. does not often leave out est with the passive verb, 
Nonius has probably quoted wrongly. It wiU be noted that the 
fragments of Book III. correspond to the first half of the Luc., 
those of Book lY. to the second half. Cic. therefore divided 
the Luc, into two portions at or about 63. 

TJncebtain Books. 

32. I l^a^e already said that this most likely belonged to 
the preliminaiy assault on the senses made by Cic. in the 
second book. 33. In the Introd. p. 55 I have 

given my opinion that the substance of Catulus* speech which 
unfolded the doctrine of the probabile was incorporated with 
Cicero's speech in the second book of this edition. To that 
part tiiis fragment must probably be referred. 
34. This important fragment clearly belongs to Book II., and 
is a jocular application of the Cameadean probdbile, as may be 
seen from the words probabiliter posse confici. 
85. Erische assigns this to the end of Yarrb's speech in the 
third Book. With this opinion I find it quite impossible to 
agree. A passage in the Lucullus (60) proves to demonstration 
that in the first edition this allusion to the esoteric teaching ol 
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the Academy could only haTe occurred either in the speech of 
G&tnlas or in thai of Cicero. As no reason whatever appears 
to account for its transference to Yairo I prefer to regard it as 
belonging to Cic.*s exposition of the positive side of Academic 
doctrine in the second book. Gic. repeatedly insists that the 
Academic school must not be supposed to have no tmths to 
maintain; see Lue, 119, also 66 and N. D. i. 12. Also Aug. 
C(mtra Ac, 11. 29. 36. It is difficult to see 

where this passage could have been included if not in that pro- 
oemium to the third book which is mentioned Ad Att, xvi. 6, 4. 
I may here add that Erische seems to me wrong in holding 
that the whole four books formed one discussion, finished 
within the limits of a single day. Why interrupt the discus- 
sion by the insertion of a prologue of so general a nature as to 
be taken from a stock winch Cic. kept on hand ready-made 7 
(Cf. Ad, Att, as above.) 



Besides the actual fragments of the second edition, many 
indications of its contents are preserved in the work of Augus- 
tine entitled Contra Academicos^ which, though written in 
support of dogmatic opinions, imitated throughout the second 
edition of the Academica of Gic. No writings of the Classical 
period had so great an influence on the culture and opinions of 
Augustine as the Academica and the lost Hortensius, I give, 
partly from Erische, the scattered indications of the contents 
of the former which are to be gathered from the bishop's 
works. In Aug. Contr, Ac. 11. 14, 15, we have what appears 
to be a summary of the lost part of Book I. to the following 
effect. The New Academy must not be regarded as having 
revolted against the Old; all that it did was to discuss that new 
doctrine of KardKrfyf/Li advanced by Zeno. The doctrine of 
OKaraKri^la though present to the minds of the ancients had 
never taken distinct shape, because it had met with no opposi* 
tion. The Old Academy was rather enriched than attacked by 
the New. Antiochus, in adopting Stoicism under the name of 
the Old Academy, made it appear tiiat there was a strife 
between it and the New. With Antiochus the historical expo* 
sition of Cic. must have ended. Prom this portion of the &:st 
book, Aug. derived his opinion {Contra Ac, 11. i) that New 
Academicism was excusable from the necessities of the age in 
which it appeared. Indications of Book II. in Aug. are scarce, 
but to it I refer Contra Ac, i, 7 pUicuit Ciceroni nostra 
beatum esse qui verum investigat etiam si ad eius inventionem 
non vaUatpervenire; also ibid, lu. 10 iUis {Academicis) plaeuit 
4ise posse hominem sapientem, et tamen in haminem seientiam 
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eoAere mm fosse. These I refer to Cicero's developmeni of the 
probaMle in Book II., althongh I oaght to say that Erisohe, 
p. 65, maintains that the substance of Catnlns' exposition in the 
Ac, Priora was transferred to Book lY. of the Ac, Posteriora, 
As this would leave veiy meagre material for Book II., nothing 
indeed excepting the provisional proof of the deceptiveness of 
the senses, I cannot accede to his arrangement ; mine, I may 
remark, involves a much smaller departure from the first 
edition. Allusions in Au;g. to the attack on the senses by Gic. 
in Book II. are difficult to fix, as they apply equally well to the 
later attack in Book lY. As to Books III. and IV., I do not 
think it necessary here to prove from Aug. the points of agree- 
ment between them and the Luculhu, which will find a better 
place in my notes on the latter, but merely give the divergences 
which appear from other sources. These are the translation 
of ffo<l)lffnaTa by cavillationes ijo. Luc, 75 (Seneca Ep, iii.), and 
the insertion in t 18 of essentia as a translation of obcla. 



BOOK 11. 

ENTITLED LUCULLUS. 



8§ 1 — ^12. Sommarj. LncuUafl, thoagh an able and oultivated 
man, was absent from Borne on public serrioe too long 
during his earlier years to attain to glory in the forum (i). 
He imezpectedly proved a great general. This was due to 
his untiring study and his marvellous memory (a). He 
had to wait long for the reward of his merits as a com- 
mander and civil administrator, and was allowed no 
triumph till just before my consulship^ What I owed to 
him in those troublous times I cannot now tell (3). He 
was not merely a general; he was also a philosopher, 
having learned much from Antiochus and read much for 
himself (4). Those enemies of Greek culture who think a 
Boman noble ought not to know philosophy, must be 
referred to the examples of Gato and Africanus (5). OUiers 
think that famous men should not be introduced into dia- 
logues of the kind. Are they then, when they meet, to be 
silent or to talk about trifles? I, in applying myself to 
philosophy, have neglected no pubUc duty ; nor do I think 
the fame of illustrious citizens diminished, but enriched, 
by a reputation for philosophical knowledge (6). Those 
who hold that the interlocutors in these dialogues had 
no such knowledge show that they can make their envy 
reach beyond the grave. Some critics do not approve the 
particular philosophy which I follow — ^the Academic. This 
is natural; but they must know that Academicism puts no 
atop to inquiry (7). My school is free from the fetters of 
dogma ; other schools are enslaved to authority (8). The 
dogmatists say they bow to the authority of the wise man. 
How can they find out the wise man without hearing all 
opioionB? This subject was discussed by myself, Catulus, 
Lucullus, and Hortensius, the day after the discussion 
reported in the Catulus (9). Catulus called on Lucullufl 
to defend the doctrines of Antiochus. This Luoullus be- 
lieved himself able to do, although the doctrines had 
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flqffered in the discussion of the day before (lo). He 
spoke thus: At Alexandria I heard disoussioDs between 
Heraditus Tyxios the pnpil of Glitomaohiis and Philo, and 
Antiochos. At that vezy time the books mentioned by 
Gatulns yesterday came into the hands of Antiochus, who 
was so angry that he wrote a book against his old teacher 
(ii and 13). I will now giye the substance of the disputeB 
between Heraclitus and Antiochus, omitting the remarks 
made by the latter against Philo (13). 

§1. Luetdli: see Introd. p. 58, and Diet. Biog, Digna 
homni nohili : a good deal of learning would have been con« 
sidered unwortJuy of a man like Lucullus; see Introd. p. 30. 
Fereepta: "gained," "won;" cf. percipere frugest "to reap. 
Cat, Mai. 34. Caruit: ''was cut off from;" carere comes 
from a root skar meaning to divide ; see Gorss. i. 403. For 
the three nouns with a singnlar verb see Madv. Oram, 313 a, 
who confines the usage to nouns denoting things and im* 
personal ideas. If the common reading dissensit in De Or. 
m. 68 is right, the restriction does not hold. Ad-modum: *'to 
a degree." Fratre: this brother was adopted by a M. Terentius 
Varro, and was a man of distinction also; see Diet. Biog. 
Magjia cum gloria: a rel to Diet, Biog. will show that the 
whole affair was discreditable to the father; to our notions, 
the sons would have gained greater glory by letting it drop. 
Qyaestor: to Sulla, who employed him chiefly in the civil 
administration of Asia. Continuo: without any interval. Legis 
praemio: this seems to mean '*by the favour of a special law" 
passed of course by Sulla, who had restored the old lex annaXxM 
in all its rigour, and yet excepted his own officers from its 
operation. ProoemiOf which has been proposed, would not be 
Latin; see De Leg. 11. 16. Consulatum: he seems to have 
been absent during the years 84 — 74, in the East. Superiorum: 
scarcely that of Sulla. § 2. Laus: **merit," 

as often ; BOpraemium, Virg. Aen. xn. 437, means a deed worthy 
of reward. Non admodum exspeetabatur : Gio. forgets that Luc. 
had served with distinction in the Social War and the first 
Mithridatio war. In Asia pace: three good MSS. have Asia^; 
Baiter ejects Asia; Guilehnus read in Asia in pace (which 
Davies conjectures, though he prints Asiae), Consumere fol« 
lowed by an ablative without in is excessively rare in Gic. 
Mady. D, F. y. 53 denies the use altogether. In addition, 
however, to our passage, I note hoc loco coruumitur in T, D, 
TV. 93, where Baiter's two texts (1861 and 1863) give no variants. 
Pace here perhaps ought to be taken adverbially, like tranquiUo. 
Indocilem: this is simply passiye, = ** untaught," as in Prop. 
I. 3, 12, Oy. Fast. in. 119 (the last qu. by Dav.). Fore. s. v. 
is wrong in making it active, Factut:ssperfect%u; of. Hor. 
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Sat, I. 5, 33 homo factiu ad ungutniy Cio. De Or. to. 184, In 
Verr. iv. 126. So effectxu in silyer Latin. Bebut gestis: zuili- 
taiy history; so often. Divinam qtuindam memoriam: the 
same phrase in De Or. n. 36a Rerum, verhorum: same dis- 
tinction in J)e Or. n. 359. Oblivisci se malle: the same story 
is told D. F. n. 104, De Or. 11. 299. The ancient art of 
memory was begmi by Simonides (who is the person denoted 
here by cui4am) and completed by Metrodoras of Scepsis, for 
whom see De Or. n. 360. Oonsignamus : et eonsignatcte in 
animis notiones in T. 2>. i. 57; litteris must be an ablative of 
the instrument. Mandare jnonum.: of. i. 3. Iruculptas: rare 
in the metaphorical use ; of. N. D. i. 45. 
§ 3. Genere: ** department'' cf. i. 3. NavaWnu pugnis: ra«^ 
fiaxlcus. Irutrumento et adparatu: KaraaKevy xal irapoffKevy. 
Rex: Mithridates. Quos legi88et:=de quibus I.; of. the use of 
the passive verb so common in Ovid, e.g. Trist. iv. 4, 14. I 
take of course rex to be nom. to legisset; the suggestion of a 
friend that Lucullns is nom., and that quos legi8set = quorum 
eommentarios legisset I think improbable. Hodie: Draken- 
borch on Livy v. 27 wants to read hodieque, which, however, 
is not Ciceronian. In passages like De Or. i. 103, and Verr. v. 
64, the que connects clauses and does not modify hodie. On 
this subject see Madv. Opuscula 1. 390. Etn : M. D. F. v. 68, 
shows that in Gic. a parenthetic clause with etn always has a 
common verb with its principal clause: a rule not observed by 
the silver writers. The same holds of quamquam; see n. on i. 5. 
CcUumnia: properly a fraudulent use of litigation; avKwftctyria. 
The chief enemy was the infamous Memmius, who prosecuted 
him. In urbem: until his triumph Luc. would remain outside 
the city. ProfuUset: this ought properly to be profuerit, but 
the conditional dicerem changes it. Potiu8...qvam... communis 
cem: n. on 23. §4. Sunt...celebrata: cf. i. 11, 17 

for the collocation of the words. Externa... interiord: of. De 
Div. II. 124 sed haec quoque in pronvptu; nunc interiora videos 
rnus. Pro quaestore: for this Faber wrote qtuiestor, arguing 
that as Luc. was Sulla's quaestor and Sulla sent him to Egypt, 
he could not be pro-quaestor. But surely after the first year 
he would he pro-quaestor. Dav. reads quaestor here and 11, 
saying **veterem lectionem iugulavit Faber.^* Ea memoria... 
quam: Bentl., Halm, Baiter give gua; Halm refers to Bentl. oa 
Hor. Sat. i. 6, 15. A passage like ours is D. F. 1. 29 ista sii 
aequitate, quam ostendis, where one MS. has qua. Bead 
Madvig's lucid note there. De quibus audiebat: Madv. Em. 
121 makes this equivalent to de eis rebus de quibus; the 
iiecessity of which explanation, thou^ approved by Halm, I 
fail to see. The form of expression is very common in Gic, 
and the relative always refers to an actually expressed antece- 
dent ; - cf. e.g. Cat. Mai. 83. I take quibus as simply = libris» 
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§5. -4c; strong, as often; = ifal ^^y; Per- 

.«onarum; . public characters, vpwtiijtiav irbMwi {Ad Fam, zv. 

.11, "i)", eopersonaa 6, ifuZti...j}Zur««; of. IntrodL p. 30. Beli- 

qui: many MSS. insert qui by dittographia, as I thmk, though 

Hftlrn, as well as Bait., retains it. On ue retention or omission 

, of this qui will depend the choice of putant or putent below. 

Earum rerum disputationem: for disp. followed by genitive see 

n. on I. 33. Non ita decoram: for this feeling see Introd. p. 

30. For non ita cf. the Lowland Scottish ''no just sae.*' 

iiistoriae loqttantur: hist, means in Cic. rather ''memoirs" 

than " history," which is better expressed by rea gestae, Note 

that the verb loqui not dieere is used, and cf. n, on 10 1. 

Legatione: to the kings in.Sgypt and the East in alliance 

\dth Bome. The censorship was in 199 b,c. About the 

embassy see Diet. Biogr, art. 'Panaetius.' Auoiorem: one 

would think this simple and sound enough; BentL however 

. read fautorem^ Dav. audiiorem, 

§ 6- lUigari: "entangled '* as though in something bad. For 
this use Fore. qu. Liv. xzziii. ai, Tac. Ann. xiii. 40. Am 
ludicros termonea: = aut clar. vir. serm, ludic. esse oporteat, 
Rerum leoiorwn: a similar argument in D» F.i. 12, Quodam 
in libro: the Hortensius, Gradu: so tbiB word "degree" was 
once used, e.g. "a squire of low degree" in the ballad. 
De opera publica detrahamus: the dative often follows this 
verb, as in D. F. ni. 7 nihil operae reipvMicae detrahenSt a 
passage often wrongly taken. Operae is the dat. after the 
verb, not the gen. after nihil, reip. the gen. after operae, like 
opera publica here, not the dat. after detrahevis. Nisiforensemt 
the early oratorical works may fairly be said to have thxs 
character; scarcely, however, the De Republica or the J)e 
Leg. both of which fall within the period spoken of. Ut plu- 
rinUs prosirmis : cf. Introd. p. 29. Non modo non minui, sed: 
notice non modo, sed thrice over in two sentences. 
§ 7> Sunt. ..qui negent: and truly, see Introd. p. 38. In 
Cat. Mai. § 3 Cic. actually apologises for making Cato more 
learned than he really was. Mortuis: Catulus died in 60, 
Lucullus about 57, Hortensius 50. Contra omnis dicere quae 
videntur: MSS. mostly insert qui between dicere and quae; 
one of the best however has dicere quae aliis as a correction, 
while another has the marginal reading qui scire sibi videntur. 
The omission of qui, which I conjectured, but now see occurs 
in a MS. (Pal. 2.) referred to by Halm, gives admirable sense. 
Verum..,invenire: cf. 60. Contentione : = ipi\ov€iKia as usual. 
In...rebtu ohscuritas: .cf. i. 44 rerum obscuritate. InjirmiUu: 
cf. I. 44 imbeciUos animos. Antiquissimi et doetissimi: on 
the other hand recentissima quaeque sunt eorrecta et emendata 
maxime 1. 13. JHjgisi: one of the best MSS. has diffissi, which 
reminds one of the spelling diviesUmeSt asserted to be Oicei^o* 

B. C. 14: 
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nian in Quitit. IntU Or, i. 7, 10. In uiramque partem : ir* 
d/juf>6T€fya; cf. i. 45. Exprimant: '^embody,'* cf. n. on i. 14^ 

§ 8. Prohabilia : iriBatrd, for which see 33. 
Sequi: **act npon;" cf. 99 — loi. Liberiores et soluHorea: 
these two words frequently occur together in Oic. and illus- 
trate his love for petty yariations; see 105, also T, D» v. 43, 
De IHv, I. 4, De Rep. rv. 4, N, D. i. 56, OraU 64. Integra: 
'* untrammelled;" cf. the phrase **non nUhi integrum est" — 
** I haye committed myself." Et quasi : MS3. haye et quibus 
et quasi, Cogimur: for this Academic freedom see Introd. 
p. 18. Amico cuidam: Orelli after Lamb, cuipiam; for the 
difference see Mady. Gram, 493 6, e, § 9. Ut 

potuerint, potuerwnt: thus Lamb, corrected the MSS. reading 
which was eiaaplj ut potuerunt ; *' granting that they had the 
ability, they gained it by hearing all things; now as a matter 

' of fact they did decide on a single hearing," etc. ludicave* 
nmt autem: so Lamb, for MSS. aut, Muretns, by what Day. 

' calls an ** arguta hariolatio,*' read an for aut and put a note 
of interrogation at contulertmt, G. F. Hermann (Schneidewin's 
Philologus yii. 466) introduces by conj. a sad confusion into 
the text, but no other good critic since Madyig's remarks in 
Em, 125 has impugned Lambinus' reading. Goerenz indeed, 
followed by the faithful Schutz, kept the MSS. reading with 
the insertion of aut between sed and ut at the beginning; of 
this Mady. says **non solum Latina non est, sed sanae menti 

' rapugnat," For the proceeding which Cic. deprecates, cf, 
N-. D, I. 10, DeLeg, i. 36. Quam adamaverunt: "which they 
haye learned to loye ;" the ad has the same force as irpo in 
wpofiavOdvtiv, which means '* to learn on and on, to learn by 

' de^es " (cf. TpolffMdov vripyeiv KaKois), not, as the lexica absurdly 

' say, ''to learn beforehand, i.e. to learn thoroughly." Con^ 
stantissime: ''most consistently." Quae est ad Baulos: of. 
Jntrod. p. 57. Jn spatio: this xyttus was a colonnade with 

• one side open to the sea, called ^varo^ from its polished floor 

' and pillars. Consedimus: n. on i. 14. § 10. Ser- 

vatam oportuit: a construction yery characteristic of Terence, 

found, but rarely, in Oic. and Liyy. In promptu recou" 

ditiora: cf. in promptu interiora in De Div. 11. 124, also 

Ac, I. 4. Quae dico: Goer, is exceedingly troubled by the 
pres. tense and wishes to read dixero. But the substitution 
of the pres. for the future is common enough in all languages : 
cf. luy. ly. 130 with Mayor's copious note. Si non fuerint: 
so all Halm's best MSS. Two, howeyer, of Dayies' haye si 
vera etc. In support of the text, see i. 9 {sunt ista) and note. 
Labef aetata: this is only found as an alteration in the best 
MSS. and in Ed» Rom. (1471); the others haye labef a^ta^ 
Orelli's statement (note to his separate text of the Academica 
1827) that Cic. commonly uses the perfect labefeci and the 
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pari lahefaetu8 is quite wrong. The former is indeed the 
ynlg. reading in Pro Sestio loi, the latter in De Hanupicum 
BesponsU 60, but the last of these two passages is don^tfol, 
Cic. as a rule prefers long forms like stuterUatuSf which oc* 
errs with labefactatua in Cat. Mai. 20: For the perfect lahe- 
fadavit cf. i. 33. Agam igitur: Gic. rather overdoes the 
attempt to force on his readers a belief in the learning of 
LuctLllus. § 11. Pro quaestore: ct 4, 

Essem: MSS. issem, whence Goer. conj. Alexandriam Uiem. 
Hera^litus Tyrius: scarcely known except from this passage, 
Clitomackum: for this philosopher see Zeller 531. Quae nunc 
prope dimUsa revocatur: sc. a Cicerone. Philo's only notable 
pupils had combined to form the so-called ** Old Academy/* 
and when Cio. wrotiB the Academica the New Academic dialectio 
had been without a representative for many years^ Gf. Introd. 
p. {II. Libriduo: d i. 13. Heri: for this indication of the 
contents of the lost Catulus^ see Introd. p. 50. Implorans: 
^appealing to;'* the true meaning being *' to appeal to with 
tears;" see Gorss. i. 361. Philonis: sc. esse. Scriptum ag- 
noscehat: i.e. it was an actual work of Ph. Tetrilius: some 
MSS. are said to have Tetrinius, and the name Tertinius is 
found on Inscr. One good MS. has Tretilius, which may be 
a mistake for TertiliuSf a name formed like PompilitUy Quint- 
iiius, Sext-ilius. Qy. should Petrilius^ a derivative from the 
word for/cmr, be read? Petrilius and Pompilius would then 
agree like Petronius and Pomponius, Petreiue and Pompeius. 
For the formation of these names see Gorss. i. 116. Bogus: 
an ill-omened and unknown name. JRocus, as Ursinus pointed 

out, occurs on denarii of the gens Creperia. De PMlone ah 

eo ipso: note the change of prep. **&om Philo^s lips,'* **from 
his copy." De and ex are common in Gic. after audire, while 
ab is rather rarer. See M. D. F. 1. 39, and for describere ab 
aliquo ct ate in Ad Att, xiii. 22, 3. § 12. Dicta 

Pkiloni: for this see Iiitrod. p. 50. It cannot mean what 
Goer, makes it mean ** coram Philone.'* I think it probable 
that Philoni is a marginal explanation foisted on the text. 
As to the statements of Gatulus the elder, they are made cleat 
by 18. Academicos: i.e. novoSf who are here treated as the 
true Academics, though Antiochus himself claimed the title. 
Aristo: see Introd. p. 11. Aristone: Diog. vii. 164 mentions 
an Aristo of Alexandria, a Peripatetic, who may be the same. 
Dio seems unknown. Negat: see n. on 18. Lenior: some 
MSS. levioTi as is usual with these two words. In 11 one 
of the earliest editions has leviter for leniter. 

§§ 13 — 18. Summary. Cicero seems to me to have acted like 
a seditious tribune, in appealing to famous old philoso- 
phers as supporters of scepticism (13). Those very phi* 

14—2 
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losopbers, with the exception of Empedodes, seem to me, 
if anything, too dogmatic (14). Even if they were often 
in doabtf do you suppose that no advance has been made 
during so ntiany centuries by the investigations of so many 
men of ability ? Arcesilas was a rebel against a good phi* 
losophy, just as Ti. Gracchus was a rebel against a good 
government (15). Has nothing really been learned since 
tiie time of ^cesilas? His opinions have had scanty, 
though brilliant support (16). Now many dogpnatists 
think that no argument ought to be held with a sceptic, 
since argument can add nothing to the innate clearness 
of true sensations (17). Most however do allow of 
discussion with sceptics. Philo, in his innovations, was 
induced to state falsehoods, and incurred all the evils he 
wished to avoid; his rejection of Zeno*s definition of the 
KaroCKitxTiK^ ^praala really led him back to that utter 
scepticism from which he was fleeing. We then must either 
maintain Zone's definition or give in to the sceptics (18). 

§ 13. Rwrstu exorsus est: cf. exorsus in 10. Popularis: 
d7ffiOTtKo6s. Ji a: so Dav. for MS3. iatn. Turn ad hot: so 
MSS.; Dav. axU hos. The omission of the verb venire is very 
common in Cic.'s letters. C. Flaminium: the general at lake 
Trasimene. Aliquot annis: one good MS. has annos; cl 
T, D. I. 4, where all the best MSS. have annot. The ablative 
is always used to express point of time, and indeed it may 
be doubted whether the best writers ever use any accusative 
in that sense, though they do occasionally use the ablative to 
express duration (cf. Prop. i. 6, 7 and Madv. Gram^ 335, 2). 
L. Oaasium : this is L. Cassius Longinus BaviUa, a man of 
good family, who carried a ballot-bill {De Leg. lu. 35) ; he was 
the author of the cui bono principle and so severe a judge as to 
be called scopulus rearum, Pompeium: apparently the rn^ r\ 
who made the disgraceful treaty with Numantia repudiated by 
Home in 139 B. a P. Africanum: ie. the younger, who sup- 
ported the ballot-bill of Gassius, but seems to have done 
notlung else for the democrats. Fratres: Lamb, viros, but 
cf. £rut, 98. P. Scaevolam : the pontif ex, consul in the year 
Tib. Gracchus was killed, when he refused to use violence 
against the tribunes. The only connection these brothers had 
with the schemes of Gracchus seems to be that they were con- 
sulted by him as lawyers, about the legal effect the bills would 

have. Ut^videmus ut siupicantur: Halm with Grater 

brackets these words on the ground that the statement about 
Marius implies that the demagogues lie about all but him. 

'3 f^hose words need not imply so much, and if they did, Cie. 
miaiy be allowed the inconsistency. § 14, SimiH' 

^'Mri it is noticeable that five MSS. of Halm have sinUU, 
<- .. .[ 
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S/aiophanem; so Yictorins for the MSS. Xenoplatonem, Ed. 
Rom, (1471) bas Cenonem, whioli would point to Zenonenit^ 
but Cic. does not often name Zeno of Elea. Satuminusf 
of the question why he was an enemy of Lucnllas, Goer. 
Bays frustra qtiaeritur. Satnminns was the persistent enemy 
of Metellns Numidicus, who was the uncle of Luoidlus by 
marriage. Arcetilae caUimnia: this was a common charge ; 
cf. Academicorum calumnia in N, D, 11. 10 and ealumnia in 
18 and 65 of this book. So August. Contra Acad. n. i speaks 
of Academicorum vel calumnia vel pertinama vel pervicacia. 
Democriti verecundia: Cic. always has a kind of tenderness for 
Democritus, as Madv. on D. F. i. 20 remarks ; cf .> Le Liv. 11. 
50 where Democr. is made an exception to the general arro- 

gantia of the physici. Empedoclea quidem videatur: cf.. 

74. The exordSum of his poem is meant, though there, is 
nothing in it so strong as the words of the text; see K. and P. 
108.. Quale sit: the emphasis is on sit; the sceptic regards 
only phenomenal, not essential existence. Qy^ui modo nas' 
centes: Ciacconus thought this spurious; cf. however T. D. 

u. 5 ut oratorum latu senescat , philosophia nasca- 

tur. § 15. haesitaverunt: Goer. cf. De Or. i. 40. 

Constitutam: so in 14. Delitisceret: this is the right spelling, 
not delitesceretf whicn one good MS. has here ; see Gorssen 
u. 285. Negavissent: "had denied, as they said." Tollendiu 
at: a statement which is criticised in'74. Nominibus differ entis 

diiseruerunt: genuine Antiochean opinions; see the Aca- 

demica Posteriora 17, 43. De ae ipse: very frequent in Cic. 
(cf. Madv. Gram. 487 b). Diceret: this is omitted by the 
MSS., hui one h&B agnosceret on the margin; see n. on 88. 
Fannius: in his "Annals.*' The same statement is quoted 
in De Or. 11. 370, Brutvs 299. Brutus had written an epitome 
of this work of Fannius {AdAtt. xii. 5, 3). 
§ 16. Veteribus: Bentley's em. of MSS. Vetera. C. F. Her- 
mann (Schneid. Philol. yii. 457), thinking the departure from 
the MSS. too great, keeps vetera and changes incognita into 
incondita, comparing i>e Or. i. 197, ni. 173. A glance, however, , 
at the exx. in Fore, will show that the word always means 
merely " disordered, confused" in Cic. The difference here 
•is not one between order and no order, but between knowledge 
and no knowledge, so that incognita is far better. I am not at 
all certain that the MSS. reading needs alteration. If kept 
the sense would be : <* but let us suppose, for sake of argument, 
that the doctrines of the ancients were not knowledge, but 
mere opinion.** The conj. of Kayser veri nota for vetera 
(cf. 76) and investigatum below, is fanciful and improbable. 
Quod investigaia sunt: '*in that an investigation was made;" 
Herm. again disturbs the t6xt which since Madv. Em. 127 
aofported it (quoting T. i>. v. 15, Liv. xxzv. 16) had been. 
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settled. Holding that ilia in the former sentence cannot }A 
the subj. of the verb, he rashly ejects nihilne est igitur actum 
as a dittographia (!) from 15 nihilne expHcaturrif and reads 
quot for quod with Bentl. For the meaning cf. T. D. in. 69 
and Arist. on the progress of philosophy as there qnotecU 
ArcesiUis Zenoni...ohtrectan8 : see n. on i. 34. These charges 
were brought by each school against the other. In Plutarch 
Adv. Colotem p. 1121 f, want of novelty is charged against 
Arcesilas, and the charge is at once joyfully accepted by Pint. 
The scepticism of Arcesilas was often excused by the proYoca- 
tion Zeno gave; see Aug. Contra Acad. u. 14, 15 and notes 
on fragm. 2 and 35 of the Academica Posterior a. Immutatione 
verborum : n. on i. 33. This phrase has also technical mean- 
ings; it translates the Greek rpovot (Brut. 69) and iXKiffopla. 
in J)e Or. 11. 261, where an ex. is given. Definitiones : n. on 
18. Tenehras obducere: such expressions abound in Cio. 
where the New Academy is mentioned ; cf. 30 [lucem eripere), 
N. D. I. 6 (noctem obfundere), Aug. Contra Ac. in, 14 {quas* 
dam nebulas obfundere), also the joke of Aug. n. 29 tenebrae 
quae patronae Academicorum solent esse. Non admodvm pro- 
bdta: cf. the passage of Polybius qu. by Zeller 533. Lacyde : 
the most important passages in ancient authorities concerning 
him are quoted by Zeller 506. It is important to note that 
Arcesilas left no writings, so that Lacydes became the source of 
information about his teacher's doctrines. Tenuit: cf. the 
use of obtinere in De Or. i. 45. In Aeschine: so Dav. for the 
confused MSS. reading. For this philosopher, see Zeller 533. 
As two MSS. have hac nonne Christ conj. Hagnone which 
Halm, as well as Baiter, takes. Zeller 533 seems to adopt 
this and at once confuses the supposed philosopher with one 
Agnon just mentioned in Quint. 11. 17, 15. There is not the 
slightest reason for this, Agnon and Hagnon being known, 
if known at all, from these two passages only. 
§ 17. Patrocinium: for the word cf. N. J), i. 6. Non defuit: 
such patronage was wanting in the time of Arcesilas (i6). 
Faciendum omnino non putabant: ''£pictetns (Arrian, Diss. 1. 
77, 15) quietly suppresses a sceptic by saying ovk dyta <rxo\rfP 
frpbs TaOra** (Zeller 85, n.). In another passage (Arrian, i. 5) 
£pict. says it is no more use arguing with a sceptic than with 
a corpse. Ullam rationem disputare : the same constr. occurs in 
74 and Pro Caecina 15, Verr. Act. i. 24. Antipatrum: cf. fragm. 
I of Book I. Verbum e verbo: so 31, D. jP. in. 15, T. J), in, 
7 '; not verbum de verbo, which Gk>er. asserts to be the usual 
form. Comprehensio: cf. i. 41. Ut Graeci: for the ellipse of 
the verb cf. i. 44 ut Democritwt. Evidentiam: other transla* 
tions proposed by Cio. were ilhutratio (Quint, vi. 2, 32) and 
perspidentia {De Off. 1. 15). Fab/ricemur: cf. 87, 119, 121, 
Me appellabat: Cio, was the great advocate for the Latinisatioii 
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of Greek terms (D. F, iii. 15). Sed tom«n.* this often resumes 
the interrupted narrative ; see Mady. GrawL 48a Ij^ta eviden- 
tial note that the yerb evidere is not Latin. 
18, Sustinere: cl 70. Pertinaciam: the exact Cleaning of 
tiiis may be seen from 1). F, 11. 107, ni. i. It denotes the 
character which cannot recognise a defeat in argument and 
refuses to see the force of an opponent's reasoning. For the 
application of the term to the Academics, cf. n. on 14, 66, also 
X. 44 and D. F, y. 94, N» D. 1, 13, in the last of which passages 
the Academy is cedi&l procax. Mentitwr: cf. ii* Ita negaret: 
this ita corresponds to si below, — a common sequence of par- 
ticles in Cic. ; cf. 19. 'AKardXiiirTw: the oonj. of Turnebua 
KaraXiiTTdv is unnecessary, on account of the negative con- 
tained in negaret Visum: cf. I. 40. Trivimus: cf. i. 17. 
Visum igitur: the Greek of this definition will be found in 
Zeller 86. The words impressum ejictumque are equivalent to 
iyav€a-<f>payi<rfi4vri Kcd ivairofiefiay/j^yri in the Gk. It must not 
be forgotten that the Stoics held a sensation to be a real alter- 
ation (irepolciHris) of the material substance of the soul through 
the action of some external thing, which impresses its image 
on the soul as a seal does on wax; ct Zeller 76 and 77 with 
footnotes. Ex eo wide esset...unde non esset: this translation 
corresponds closely to the definition given by Sextus in four 
out of the six passages referred to by Zeller (in Adv, Math, 
vni. 86, Pyrrh, Hypotyp, iii. 14I, the definition is dipt), and in 
Diog. Laert. vii. 50 (in 46 he gives a clipt form like that of 
Sextus in the two passages just referred to). It is worth 
remarking (as Petrus Yfdentia did, p. 990 of Orelli's reprint of 
his Academica) that Cic. omits to represent the words Kar* 
wh-b r6 inrdpxov, Sextus Adv. Math, vii. 249 considers them 
essential to l^e definition, and instances Orestes who, looking 
at Electra, mistook her for an Erinys. The <(>avrcurLa therefore 
which he had although dir6 ifrdpxovros (proceeding from an 
actually existent thing) was not icard rd ifrdpxw, i e. did not 
truly represent that existent thing. Aug. Cont, Acad, 11. 11 
quotes Cicero's definition and condenses it thus, his signis 
verum posse comprehend^ quae signa non potest habere quod 
fdUum est. Judicium : Kpa"fifH.w, a test to distinguish between 
the unknown and the known. Eo quo minime volt: several 
things are clear; (r) that Philo headed a reaction towards 
dogmatism, (3) that he based the possibility of knowledge on a 
ground quite different from the KaroK'iprrii^ ^KUfraaiat which he 
pronounced impossible, (3) that he distorted the views of Car- 
neades to suit his own. As to (i) all ancient testimony is 
dear; cf. ri, Sextus Pyrr. Hyp, i. 935, who tells us that 
t^hile the Carneadeans bdieved all things to be d<ardXi7irra, 
Philo held them to be KaraXriirrd, and Numenius in Euseb. 
Praep, JEv, ziv. 8, p. 739, who treats him throughout his notice 
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as a renegade. (3) is evident from the Academica and from 
SextUB as quoted aboye. The fomidation for knowledge which 
he substituted is more difficult to comprehend. Sextus indeed 
tells us that he held things to be in their own nature jcaraXi^rrei 
{6iTov hk iirl r§ <fi6<r€i tuv wpayfidruu a&rwp icaraX.). But Arcesilas 
and Oameades would not haye attempted to disprove this; they 
never tried to show that things in themselvea were incognisable, 
hut that human faculties do not avail to give information 
about them. Unless therefore Philo deluded himself with 
words, there was nothing new to him about such a doctrine. 
The Stoics by their KaToKriirTiK^ ^avraa-La professed to be able 
te get at the thing in itself , in its real being ; if then Philo did 
away with the KaroK. 4>avT, and substituted no other mode of 
Curing the defects alleged by Arcesilas and Gameades to reside 
in sense, he was fairly open to the retort of Antiochus given in 
the text. Numenius treats his polemic against the iraraX. 
0ai/r. as a mere feint intended to cover his retreat towards 
dogmatism. A glimpse of his position is afforded in 113 of 
this book, where we may suppose Cic. to be expressing the 
views of Philo, and not those of Olitomachus as he usually 
does. It would seem from that passage that he defined the 
cognisable to be ^*quod impressum esset e vero" (^ovreur/a dird 
{hrdpxovros ivairofitiuvyixivri), refusing to add *^qvx> modo imprimi 
non posset afalso^* [ota ovk &v yipoiro <lx6 fiij inrdpx<^fTOi) ; of. 
my n. on the passage. Thus defined, he most likely tried to 
show that the cognisable was equivalent to the drjXov or Ttdayop 
of Oameades ; hence he eagerly pressed the doubtful statement 
of the latter that the wise man would ''opine," that is, would 
pronounce definite judgments on phenomena. (See 78 of this 
book.) The scarcity of references to Philo in ancient authori* 
ties does not allow of a more exact view of his doctrine. Modem 
inquiry has been able to add little or nothing to the elucidation 
given in 1596 by Petrus Yalentia in his book entitled ^Icad^mica 
(pp. 313 — 316 of the reprint by Orelli). With regard to (3), it 
it not difficult to see wherein Philo's '*lie'' consisted. He 
denied the popular view of Arcesilas and Oameades, that they' 
were apostles of doubt, to be correct (13). I may add that 
from the mention of Philo's ethical works at the outset of 
Stobaeus' Ethica, he would appear to have afterwards left 
dialectic and devoted himself to ethics. What is important for 
us is, that Cic. never seems to have made himself the defender 
of the new Philonian dialectic. By him the dialectic of Oar- 
neades. is treated as genuinely Academic. Bevolvitur : cf. De 
Div, II. 13, also 148 of this book. Earn dejinitionem: it la 
noteworthy that the whole war between the sceptics and the 
dogmatists was waged over the definition of the single sensa* 
tion. knowledge, it was thought, was a homogeneous com- 
^ocmd of these jsense-atoms, if X may so call them ; on all hands 
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it: was allowed that all knowledge ultimately rests on sense; 
therefore its possibility depends -on the truth of the indiyiduid 
perception of sense. 

§§ 19 — 29. Summary. If the senses are healthy and un- 
impaired, they give perfectly true information about exter« 
nal things. Not that I maintain the truth of every sensa* 
. tipn ; Epicurus must see to that. Things which impede 
the action of the senses must always be remoyed ; in prac* 
tice we always do remove them where we can (19). What 
power the cultivated senses of painters and musicians 
havel How keen is the sense of touch! (30). After the 
perceptions of sense come the equally clear perceptions of 
the mind, which are in a certain way perceptions of sense, 
since they come through sense ; these rise in complexity 
till we arrive at definitions and ideas (ii). If these ideas 
may possibly be false, logic, memory, and all kinds of arts 
are at once rendered impossible (ii). That true percep- 
tion is possible, is seen from moral action. Who would 
act, if the things on which he takes action might prove to 
be false? (13). How can wisdom be wisdom if she has 
nothing certain to guide her ? There must be some ground 
on which action can proceed (14). Credence must be 
given to the thing which impels us to action, otherwise 
action is impossible (25). The doctrines of the New Aca- 
demy would put an end to all processes of reasoning. The 
fleeting and xmcertain can never be discovered. Bational 
proof requires that something, once veiled, should be 
brought to light (26). Syllogisms are rendered useless; 
philosophy too cannot exist unless her dogmas have a 
sure basis (27). Hence the Academics have been urged to 
allow their dogma that perception is impossible, to be a 
certain perception of their minds. This, Oameades said, 
would be inconsistent, since the very dogma excludes the 
supposition that there can be any true perception (28). 
Antiochus declared that the Academics could not be held 
to be philosophers if they had not even confidence in their 
one dogma (29). 

§ 19. Sensibus : it is important to observe that the word 
senatu like atirdrjiris means two things, (1) one of the Jive senses, 
(2) an individual act of sensation. Beus: for the supposed 
god cf. T. D. n. 67. Non videam: this strong statement is 
ridiculed in 80. De remo injlexo et de oollo eolumbae: cf. 79, 
82. The Ktarri fyoKot KtKKafffUmi and Ttpurrepds rpaxi/Xot are 
frequently mentioned, along with numerous other instances 
of the deoeptiveness of sense, by Sext. Emp:, e.g. Pyrrhon, 
HypoL I. 119 — lily Adv, Math. vii. 244, ^14. Cicero, in his 
speech of the day before, had probably added other ezamplos;. 
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d Aug. Cont. Ac, ni. -27. Epicurus hoc viderit: see 79, 8o« 
Epic, held all sensation, per se^ to be infallible. The chief 
authorities for this are given in B. and P. 343, 344, Zeller 403^ 

footnote. Lumen mutan : ct Brut. 261, Jntervalla didu» 

eitnus : for this cf. Sext, Pyrrh. i. 118 vifATrros iini \fiyot (ie. 
the 5th sceptic rpSvos for showing sensd to bje untrustworthy) 
6 rapd rdis Biaeu {situs) koI ra dia<rri)/Mira {intervaUa) koX ro^t 
r6Tovs, Multaque facimus usque eo: Sext. Adv» Math, vii. 
458 irdvTa ToicT fiexpli dv rpav^v koL tKhiktik^v ffirdaif <pcLPTaffleu^» 
8ui iudicii: see for the gen. M. D. J^. 11. 27; there is an 
extraordinary instance in Plant. Persa y. i, 8, quoted by 
Goer. Sui cuiusque : for this use of sutu quisque as a single 
word see M, D. F, v. 46. § 20. Ut 

oculi cantiJms: Halm after Day. treats this as a gloss: 

on the other hand I think it appropriate and almost neces- 
eary. Quis est quin eemat: read Madyig*s strong remarks 
on Goerenz*s note here (D. F. 11. 27). Umbris.,.eminentia: 
Pliny (see Fore.) often uses umbra and Vumen, to denote 
background and foreground, so in Gk. ckm and ffKiatrfia are 
opposed to XafiirpA; cf. also aKiaypa^eiu, adunibrare^ and 
Aesch. Agam^ 1328. Gic. often applies metaphorically to 
oratory the two words here used, e.g. De Or, ni. ioi» and after 
him Qnintilian, e.g. n. 17, 21. Iiifiatu: cf. 86 (where an 
answer is given) and Amo^oX'/i, Antiopam: of Pacuvius. An* 
drom^jLcham: of Ennius, often quoted by Gic, as De Div. I. 23. 
Interior em.: see B. and P. 165 and Zeller's Socrates and the 
Socratic Schools^ 296. Quia sentiatur: at<r0r]ffis being their 
only KpiT'fipiov, Madv. (without necessity, as a study of the 
passages referred to in B. and P. and Zeller will show) oonj. 
cut adsentiatury comparing 30, 58; of. also 76. Inter eum... 
et inter: for the repetition of inter cf. T, D, iv. 32 and Madv. 
Gram. 470. Nihil interesse : if the doctrine of the Academics 
were true, a man might really be in pain when he fancied him- 
self in pleasure, and vice versa ; thus the distinction between 

pleasure and pain would be obscured. Sentiet insariiat. 

For the sequence cf. D. J^. l 62 and Wesenberg's fine note on 
T. D. V. 102. § 21. Ulud est album : these are 

d^ic^/xaTa, judgments of the mind, in which alone truth and 
falsehood reside; see Zeller 107 sq. There is a passage In 
Sext. Adv. Math, vii. 344, 345 which closely resembles ours ; 
it is too long to quote entixe: aJiffOrifftat, jih ovy pAvaxt \apeuf 
riXridks (which resides only in the 6^l(o/ji.a) pv Si^^arcu dvOpwrou 
.*.... i/>6ff€i yap eUw d\oyoi..,d€L Si els ipavrairiaM dxBiiifai rov 
rwovTov vpayfiarot "toOto \€uk6p i<m Kod touto yXvKV itrruf.** 
r<fi Si ToiovTifi irpdyfuiTi ovxiri rifS alffOi^ireufs ipyov icrlv iTn^dk* 

\€iv ffvp4ff€(bs re dec Ktd fuH^tis, Ille deinceps: deinceps is 

really out of place; cf. 23 quomodo primum for pr, quom, 
DUequutest: (iio. 8eem|( to consider that the d^tay/ta, which 
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affirms the existence of an abstract quality, is prior to that 
which affirms the existence of a concrete individuaL I can 
quote no parallel to this from the Greek texts. Expletam 
comprehensionem: full knowledge. Here we. rise to a defini- 
tion. This one often appears in Sextus: e.g. Adv. Mathi vii. 
169 d^dptavbt i(m |0oy \oyiK6y Ovrfrbv, vov koX hrurHifiitt S€itriK^» 
The Stoic Spot, and this among them, are amusingly ridiculed, 
Pyrrh, Hyp. 11. 208 — 2 it. Notitiae: this Oic. uses as a trans- 
lation both of irp6\riyj/is and hvota, for which see Zeller 79, 89. 
In I. 40 notiones rerum is given. Sine quibus: $(d ykp tQp 
iwotQv rd irpdyfiara XafifidvcTai Diog. Yil. 41. 
§ 22. Igitur: for the anaooluthia cf. Madv. Oram. 480. Cfon* 
sentaneum: so Sextus constantly uses dK6\ovOop. Repugnaret: 
cf. I. 19 and n. Memoriae eerte: n. on 106. Continet: cf. 
eonUneant in 40. Quae potest esse : Gic. nearly always writes 
putat esse, potest esse and the like, not esse putat etc., which 
form is especially rare at the end of a clause. Memoria faU 
sorum: tlus difficulty is discussed in Plato Sophist. 338 — 339. 
Ex multis animi pereeptionibus : the same definition of an art 
occurs in N. D. 11. 148, D. F. iii. 18 (see Mady.), Quint, n. 17, 
41, Sext Pyrrh. Hyp. ni. 188 r^Ki;v clw* avaryifM ix Kara' 
\iiyl^€(tw ffuyyeyvpofafffi^vwy ib. in. 250. Quam: for the change 
from plural to singular ( perceptio in universum) cf . n. on z. 38, 
Madv. D. F. n. 61, E/n. 139. Q^i distingues: Sext. A<k}. 
Math. Yiii. 280 od dioi<r€i rijs drexi^o-t ^ f^Vl' Sextus often 
comments on similar complaints of the Stoics. Alind eitumodi 
genus sit: this distinction is as old as Plato and Arist., and is 
of constant occurrence in the late philosophy. Of. Sext. Adv. 
Math. XI. 197 who adds a third class of r^ycu called drorcXc- 
fffjMTiKal to the usual deuprfnKal and Tpaxcri/ccU, also Quint, ii. 
18, 1 and 2, where voirrrueij corresponds to the dwor. of Sext. 
Continget: *'will be the natural consequence." The notion 
that the verb contingit denotes necessarily good fortune ia quite 
unfounded; see Tischer on T. J), in. 4. Tractabit: |iA\ei 
fteraxctpl^cOai. § 23. Cognitio: Uke Germ.- 

Uhre, the branch of learning which concerns the virtues. Goer, 
is quite wrong in taking it to be a trans, of icardXi^^cf here. 
In quibus : the antecedent is not virtutvm, as Petrus Yalentia 
(p. 292 ed. Orelli) supposes and gets into difficulty thereby, but 
tmlta. This is shown by etiam; not merely the virtues but 
eUso SkUiwiori^firi depends on xaraX'^yl^eis ; of, i. 40, 41, with 
notes, Zeller 88, B. and P. 367. StaMlem: ^i^aiw jccd 
dfurdiTTorroif. Artem viveiidi: ** tralaticium hoe apud omnee 
philoiophos*' M, D. F. 1. 42. Sextus constantly talks about 
^ bveipoTToXov/iiP'p T€pi rw §lov rix^rj (Pyrth. Hyp. iii. 250) the 
existence of which he disproves to his own satisfaction (Adv. 
Math. XI. t68 sq). lUe vir bonus : in all ancient systems, even 
the Epicurean, the happiness of the iapiem must be proof 
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against the rack ; of. esp. D. F, ni, 29, 75, T. D. v. 73, Zeller 
450, and the similar description of the ao<p^6i in Plato's Gorgias, 
PotUis quam aut : Lamb, ut; but I think C. F. Hermann is 
right in asserting after Wopkens that Oic. never inserts ut 
after potius quam with the subj. Tischer on T, D, 11. 52 
affirms that ut is frequently found, but gives no exx. For 
the meaning cf. De Off. i. 8i5, Aug. Cont, Ac. 11. 13 who says 
the sapiens of the Academy must be desertor offlciorum omnium, 

Comprehensi constituti: cf. the famous ahiity evasit, ex* 

eesaitf erupit. lis rebus : note the assumption that the sensa^ 

Hon corresponds to the thing which causes it. Adsensus sit 

possint: nearly all edd. before Halm read possunt, but the 
subj. expresses the possibility as present to the mind of the 
supposed vir bonus, Cf . Madv. Gram. 368. 
§24. Primum: out of place; see on 21. Agere: the dog* 
matist always held that the sceptic must, if consistent, be 
ijftvipytfros iv pi(fi (Sext. PyrrK Hyp. i. 23). Extremum: 
similar attempts to translate riXos are made in D, F. i. 1 1 , 
29, V.I 7. Cum quid agere : cf. i, 23 for the phrase. Naturae 
accommodatum : a purely Stoic expression, (hfioiufiivoif t-q <f>v(T€i ; 
of. 38 and D. F. v. 17, also iii. 16; Zeller 227, footnote; 
B. and P. 390. Impellimur: Kivov/AcOaf Sexi. Adv» Math. vii. 
391, as often. § 25. Oportet videri: "ought 

to be seen.^* For this use cf. 30, 81 and 122 of this book. Videri 
at the end of this section nas the weak sense, "to seem." 
Lucretius often passes rapidly from the one use to the other ; 
ef. I. 262 with I. 270, and Munro's n., also M. J). F. 11. 52, 
Em. Liv. p. 42. Non poterit: as the Academics allege. 

Naturae alienum: Cic. uses this adjective with the dat. 

and also with the ablative preceded by ab; I doubt whether 
the phrase mmestate alienum (without the preposition) can bo 
right in De J)iv. 11. 102, where the best texts still keep it. 

Non occurrit aget: occurrit is probably the perfect. Cf.'n. 

on 127. § 26.. Qiiid V^^ 'i ' Goer, outrage- 

ously reads quid quod si, si. Tollitur : the verb tollere occurs 
as frequently in this sense as dyaipeip does in Sextus. Lux 
lumenque : Bentl. dux. The expression dux vitae is of course 
frequent (cf. N. D. i. 40, T. D. v. 5 and Lucretius), but there 
is no need to alter. Lvx is properly natural light, Vumetk 
artificial; eft AdAtt. xvi. 13, i lumina dimiseramus, nee satis^ 
lueebat, D. F, iii. 45 solis luce... lumen lucemae. There is 
the same difference between <fiws and <p4yyos; the latter is used 
for the former (0^770; ijXlov) just as lumen is for lux {si te 
secundo lumine hie offendero — Ad. Att. vii. 26, z) but not often. 
vice versa. Trans. *^ the luminary and the lamp of life," 
and cf.. Sext. Adv. Math. vii. 269 where the 4>ajrra<rta is 
called ipiyyoi. Finis: so in the beginning of the Nicom. Eth, 
Axistot. assumes that the actual existence of human exertioi^ 
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18 a sufficient proof that there is a riXoi, Ap'erta: a reminis- 
cence of the .frequently recurring Greek terms iKxaXi^TrTeip, 
iKKokinrrucds etc., cf. Sextus passim^ and D. F, L 30. Initium 
...ea;ttiM;=d/>x^...rAof. Tenetur: MSS. tenetj the nom. to 
which Gnietus thought to be ratio above. 'Air656t|tf : cf. the 
definition very often given by Sext. e.g. Pyrrh, Hyp, 11. 143 
\6yoi di\ 6fM\oyovfUy(ay Xrjfifidrbjv (premisses) gard, awaytay^v 
ivu/H>pdp (conclusion) iKKaXihrnop AdriXoy, also Diog. vii. 45, 
\6yov did T(av /aSWw KaraXaix^oMoiUinap rb ^ttov KxraXafifiavO' 
lu»ov v€palvopra (if the reading be right). § 27. Notio: 

another trans, of iin>oia, ConclusUae : although the Greeks used 
ffvfiirdpafffJLa instead of hruftopd sometimes for the conclusion 
of the syllogism, they did not use the verb avfiTrepaiveiy which 
has been supposed to correspond to eoncludere. It is more 
likely to be a trans, of ffvvdyew, and conclusum argumentum 
of ovyaKTiKos \6yotj which terms are of frequent occurrence. 
Bationilnu progredi: to a similar question Sextus answers, 
oHk irriy difayKOuov rds ixtLruy (the dogmatists) doyfiaToXoylas 
Tpofialyeuf, vXafffiaTil^deis inrapxovffas (Adv. Math. viii. 367). 

Sapientiae .futurum est: for the dat. with /ocio and fio see 

Madv. Gram. 341, obs. 5, Opusc. i. 370, J). F. 11. 79, and 
cf. 96 of this.book. Lex veri recHque ; cf. 29; the constitutio 
veri and the determination of what is rectum in morals are 
the two main tasks of philosophy. Sapientique satis non sit : 
so Manut. for the sapientisque sit of the MSS. Halm after 
Dav. reads sapientis, neque satis sit, which I think is wrong, 
for if the ellipse be supplied the construction will run neque 
duMtari potest quin satis sit, which gives the exact opposite of 
the sense required. Jtatum: cf. 141. §28. P^r- 

ceptum: thoroughly known and grasped. Similar arguments 
are very frequent in Sextus, e.g. Adv. Math. viii. 281, where 
the dogmatist argues that if proof be impossible, as the sceptic 
says, there must be a proof to show it impossible ; the sceptic 
doctrine must be i^rcn^a&^tf. Gf. 109 of this book. Postulanti: 
making it a necessity for the discussion; cf. De Leg, t. 21. 
Consentaneum esse : &k6XovBw ttvat. Ut alia: although others. 
Tantum ahest ut — ut: cf. Madv. Gram. 440 a. 
§ 29. Pressius: d De Fato 31, 3.^, N. D. 11. 20, T. D. vr. 14, 
Hortensius fragm. 46 ed. Nobbe. The word is mocked in 109. 
Decretum: of course the Academics would say they did not 
hold this S6yfia as stabile fixum ratum but only as probabile. 
Sextus however Pyrrh, Hyp. i. 226 (and elsewhere) accuses 
them of making it in reality what in words they professed it 
not to be, a fixed dogma. Sentitis enim: cl sentis in D. F. 
ni. 26. Fluctuare: "to be at sea;*' Halm Jlucttiari, but the 
deponent verb is not elsewhere found in Cic. Summa: cf. 
summa philosophiae D, F. u. 86. Veri falsi: of. n. on 93. 
(luaevisa: so Halm for MSS. quaevis, which e4d, had changed 
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to qwu a quovU. Bepudiari : the selection depended on the 
probabUe of oonrse, with the Academics. Vert falnque .* these 
words were nsed in different senses by the dogmatist and the 
sceptic ; the former meant by them ** the nndestructibly tme 
and false." This being so, the statements in the text are in no 
sense arguments, they are mere assertions; as Sext. says: 
^(X^ ^Kurei (aov ^f^perai ^tXi^ <pd<ru {A, M, Yli. 3i5)t ^((<ret lUf 
4>d<nt ^irt<rx6^i7<rerflu (ib, 337). Gogno8cendi...initium: of. 36. 
♦* This I have," the Aoademic would reply, ** in my probabUe,** 
Extremum expetendi: a rather unusual phrase for the ethical 
finis, Ut moveri non possint : so Kivci<r6ai is perpetually used 
in Sext. Est ut opinor : so Halm, after Emesti for sit of the 
MSS. I think it very likely that the MSS. reading is right, 
and that theVhole expression is an imitation of the Greek 
Ufwiin €lpii<r&<o and the like. The subj. is supported by X>. F. 
III. 30, De Off, I. 8, Ad Att. xiii. 14, 3, where ut opinor is 
thrown in as here, and by Ac, 11. 17, D. F, iii. 31, 34, N. D. 
I. 109, where si placet is appended in a similar way. 

§§ 30 — 36. Summary. With respect to physical science, 
we might urge that nature has constructed man with 
great art. His mind is naturally formed for the attain- 
ment of knowledge (30). For this purpose the mind 
uses the senses, and so gradually arrives at virtue, which 
is the perfection of the reason. Those then who deny 
that any certainty can be attained through the senses, 
throw the whole of life into confusion (31). Some 
sceptics say "we cannot help it.*' Others distinguish 
between the absolute absence of certainty, and the denial 
of its absolute presence. Let us deal with these rather 
than with the former (31). Now they on the one hand 
profess to distinguish between true and false, and on the 
other hold that no absolutely certain method for dis- 
tinguishing between true and false is possible (33). This 
is absurd; a thing cannot be known at all unless by such 
marks as can appertain to no other thing. How can a 
thing be said to be " evidently white," if the possibility 
remains that it may be really black? Again, how can a 
thing be '* evident " at all if it may be after all a mere 
phantom (34)? There is no definite mark, say the 
sceptics, by which a thing may be known. Their "proba- 
bility'* then is mere random guess-work (35) Even if 
they only profess to decide after careful pondering of the 
circumstances, we reply that a decision which is still 
possibly false is useless (36). 

§ 30. Physieis : neuter not masc. ; tt i. 6, Libertaiem et 
licentiam: tf£s"and even.*' Libertas^frapprjffia as often in 
Tacitus. Abditis rebuts et obscuris: cf. u. on i. is* ^^^ ^^^ 
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word ffweffKuurfjLivos Sext. Adv, Math. vii. 26, Lttcem eripere; 
like toUere (n. on 26} ; cf. 38, 105 and N. D, l 6. For the 
sense see n. on 16, ^so 61. ^rtt/lcio; this word is used in 
Cio. as equivalent to ar8 in all its sensed; cf. 114 and De Or^ 
II. 83. Fabricata esset : the expression is sneered at in 87. 
Quern ad modum primum: so Halm rightly for MSS. prima 
or primo, which latter is not often followed by deinde in Cicero, 
Primum is out of position, as in 24. Appetitio puUa:^inotaf 
set in motion. For bpix^ see 24. Intenderemus: as in the exz. 
given in 20. F<mB: "reservoir," rather than "source" here. 
It will be noted that ffuyKaradevii must take place before the 
6p/A^ is roused. Ipse sensus est : an approach to this theory is 
made in Flat. Theaet. 185, 191. Cf. especially Sext. Adv. 
Math. vn. 350 koI ol flip dia^peiv avr^p tQv al<rOii<T€<aVf (&t 

ol irXe/ovs, ol 5k avr^p eXvai rds alo'B'^ffeis ^s (rrderews 

fjp^e Xrpdrcav. All powers of sensation with the Stoics, who 
are perhaps imitated here, were included in the iryefiopiKoif; 
cf. n. on I. 38. Alia quaxi : so Faber for aliqtta, **In vera et 
aperta partitione nee Cicero nee alius quisquam aliquis — alim 
dixit, multo minus alius — aliquis" M, D. F, iii. 63. Goer, 
on the other hand says he can produce 50 exx. of the usage ; 
he forbears, however, to produce them. Recondit: so the 
iifvoiai are called dvoKeLfiepat porjffeis (Flut. De Sto. Bepug. 
p. 1057 a). In Sext. Adv. Math. vii. 373 iivfiM is called 
6ri<favpi<rfi6i ^xun-affiuv. Similitudinibus : Kad* ofioLuxrip Sext. 
Pyrr, Hyp. 11. 75. Cic. uses this word as including all pro- 
cesses by which the mind gets to know things not immediately 
perceived by sense. In D. F. iii. 33 it receives its proper 
meaning, for which see Madv. there, and the passages he 
quotes; " analogies " will here best translate the word, which 
is used in the same wide sense in N. D. 11. 22, 38. Gonstruit : 
so MSS. Orelli gave constituit, Notitiae: cf. 22. Cic. fails to 
distinguish between the <f>v<riKal (pvoiai or xoipal which ore the 
TpoK-nyl/evSf and those hfpoiat which are the conscious product of 
the reason, in the Stoic system. CI M. B. F. iii. 21, v. 60, 
for this and other inaccuracies of Cic. in treating of the same 
subject; also Zeller 79. Rerumque: "facts." Perfecta: sa- 
pientia, virtv^t perfecta ratio^ are almost convertible terms in 
tho expositions of Antiocheanism found in Cic. Cf . i. 20. 
§ 31. Vitaeque eonstantiam: which philosophy brings ; see 23. 
Cognitionem: itriaTT/jfiTpf. Cognitio is used to translate xard- 
\7j\ffii in D. F. II. 16, III. 17; cf. n. on. i. 41. Ut dixi...dice' 
mus. For the repetition cf. 135, 146, and 3f. D. F. i. 41. The 
future tense is odd and unlike Cic. Lamb, wrote dicimus ; I 
would rather read dicamus: cf. n. on 29. Per se: Kad* avr^p; 
there is no need to resid propter, as Lamb. Ut virtutem effidat: 
note that virtue is throughout this exposition treated as the 
xesolt of the exercise of the reason, Evertunt: cf. eversio in 
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.99. Animal... animo: Cic. allows animus to all animals, not 
merely anivna ; see Madv. D. F. v. 38. Tl^p rule given by 
Fore. s. ▼. animans is therefore wrong. Temeritate : irpox^reca, 
which occurs passim in Sext. The word, which is constantly 
hnrled at the dogmatists by the sceptics, is h^re put by way of 
retort. So in Sext. Adv, Math, yii. 960, the sceptic is called 
ifAppSmfTOf for rejecting the jcaraXi/Trtici) <pxvTa<ria. 
§ 32. Incerta: iSiKa, Democritm: cf. i. 44. Quae...dbstrvL' 
serit: '* because she has hidden." Alii autem: note the ellipse 
of the verb, and ct i. 2, Etiam queruntur: "actually com- 
plain;" "go so far as to complain." Inter incertum: cf. Nn- 
menius in Euseb. Pr. Ev. uv. 7, ii, hia<f>ophjf ctvcu &Sii\ov xcd 
ixaTaXTprrov, Ktd irdyra fih eXvai &KaTd\ijirTd oO irdma bk dUriKa 
(quoted as from Cameades), also 54 of this book. Docere: 
"to prove," cf. n. on 121. Qui haec distinguunt: the followers 
of Cameades rather than those of Arcesilas; cf. n. on i. 45. 
SteUaram numerus: this typical uncertainty is constantly 
referred to in Sext. e. g. P. H, 11. 90, 98, A. M. vii. 243, viii. 147, 
317, where it is reckoned among things aldvioy ix^vra dyyoffflav. 
So in the Psalms, God only "telleth the number of the stars;" 
cf. no. Aliquos: contemptuous; dirovevoijfUvous tokLs. Cf. 
Par ad, 33 agrestis aliquos, Moveri: this probably refers to 
the speech of Catulus ; see Introd. p. 51. Aug. Cont, Ac. in. 
15 refers to this passage, which must have been preserved in 
the second edition. § 33. ^<^^ et falsi: these 

words Lamb, considered spurious in the first clause, and Halm 
brackets ; but surely their repetition is pointed and appropriate. 
"You talk abput a rule for distinguishing between the true and 
the false while you do away with the notion of true and false 
altogether." The discussion here really turns on the use of 
terms. If it is fair to use the term 'Hrue" to denote the 
probably true, the Academics are not open to the criticism here 
attempted ; cf . ni tarn vera quam falsa cemimus. XJt inter 
rectum et pravum: the sceptic would no more allow the absolute 
certainty of this distinction than of the other. Communis : the 
dxapdXXajcros of Sextus; "in whose vision true and false are 
confused." Cf. koivij tpapraala dXriOoOs Kal yf/evSovs Sext. A. M. 
VII. 164 (R. and P. 410), also 175. Notam: the a-ii/iciov of 
Sextus ; cf . esp. P. H, 11. 97 sq. Eodem modo falsum: Sext. A, M, 
VII. 164 (B. and P. 410) ovSe/da iariy dXTfdijs (pamaffla ota ovk dp 
yivoiro ^eiiSifr . Ut si quis : Madv. in an important n. on J). F, 
IV. 30 explains this thus; ista ratione si quis...privaveritf 
possit dicere, I do not think our passage at all analogous to 
those he quotes, and still prefer to construe quern as a strong 
relative, making a pause between quis and quem, Visionem: 
0imply another trans, of ^fMnaola, Ut Carneades: see Sext. 
A, M. vn. 166 T^v re iridwf^v <pa»Ta<rlav koX ttjv TriBatnjv dfia Kal 
diripUriraoTov koX die^vdtvfiitniy (B. and P. 41 1). As the trans, of 
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the latter plufase in Zeller 514 '< probable muUBpated and 
tested " 18 impetfefit* I ^rill glte Sextoe* own explanatioa. The 
merely xt^tcvi^ is that leDflation which at first sight, without 
9JXJ iturlhev inquiry, seems probably trae (Sezi A, M, ra. 167 
— 175)* Now no sensation is peroeiTed dUmep the percipient 
snb]6ot has always other synehzonons sensations whidi are able 
to torn him aside (irc^Mvfiv, T^tAxccr) from tiie one whieh is 
the immediate object of his "attention. This last is only called 
dre^^aovof when examination has shown all the concomitant 
sensations to be in hannony with it (Sezt. as. above 175 — 
iSi.) The word **nndi8pated,*' therefore, is a misleading 
trans, otthe tenn. The dce|wdeu/ft6^ ("thoroughly explored") 
reqaires more than a mere apparent agreement of tiie con- 
comitant sensations with the prineipal one. Cinmmstances 
quite external to the sensations themselyes mnst be examined; 
the time at which they occur, or dnring whioh they continne; 
the condition of tha space within which they occnr, and the 
apparent intervals between the person and the objects ; the 
state of the air; the disposition of the person's mind, and the 
soondness or nnsoimdness of his eyes (Sext. 181—189). 

1 34. ConantumiUu : dnkpaKKn^ or hn/u^ rw 
^canaciwi Sext. A^ 3f. vn. 403, P. H. i. 127. Froprium: so 
Sext. often uses Idltafuif e.g. ^. if. ix. 410. Signo notari: ngno 
for nota, merely from love of variety. The in before eommunif 
though bracketed by Halm after Mannt., Lamb, is perfectly 
Boond; it means ''within the limits of," and is so nsed after 
notare in i>e Or. m. 186. Ootwieio: so Madv. Em, 143 cor- 
rected the eorrapt MSS. readings, comparing Orator 160, Ad 
Fam, XV. 18. A. W. Zompt on Pro Murena 13 rightly defines 
the Ciceronian use of the word, **Non unum maledictum appeUa- 
fur cofwievum sed ftniltorum verborum qtuui voeifiraHo,** He is 
urong however in thinking that Cic. only uses the word onee in 
tiie plural {Ad Att. 11. 18, i), for it occurs N, D, n. ao, and 
elsewhere. Perspicua : ifapy^f a term used with varying sig- 
nification by all the later Greek schools. Verum iUud quidem: 
"which is indeed what they call *true'." Impreasmn: n. on 
18. Percipi atque ampreJundi: Halm retains the barbarous 
ac of the* MSS. before the guttural It is quite impossible that 
Cic. could have written it. The two verbs are both trans, of 
KwraKai»^d»wBai\ Oic. proceeds as usual on the prinoipls thus 
desoribM in 2>. 1*. ni. 14 erit notim quaU $it, pluriii» nota- 
turn voeabulii idem deelaranWnu, SubHliter: Gic's constant 
trans, of dicptfion or Kar* dxplfieta^ {pa$Hm in Sext e. g. P. H. 
n. i33)» Inaniteme moveatur: MSS. agree in ve far n«, on 
whieh see M, D. F. iv. 76. Jnaniter s KOf&t s ^cu8wt. 01 n. 
en I. 35; also n. 47, D. P. v. 3 (inaniter moveri), T. D. iv. 13, 
Jk Div, n. I40, 136^ 140 {per se moveri), Greek KmwaBuv 
(Sext P. H. n. 49), Kwwdffeut (=tnanif mottif, Sext. A, M, 

B«a 15 
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Viix. 184), KGwraBiffiaTa koI wawXiff/iaTa r^t duwUat (i5. rat, 
354) « iidKcrot i\KV9fibt (i6. Yii. 341), MK€¥ot ^wTwria (id. Tin. 
67), and the frequent phrase idvrifta r^ Staufoias. For the 
meaning see n. on 47. Relinquitur: so in Sext. dro\dT£t9 is 
oonstantly used as the opposite of dwaipetp (toUere). 

§ 35. Neminem etc. : they are content to make strong 
statements without any mark of certainty. Prima qwui ad- 
tpectu: the merely xi^ai^ ^tunroffla is here meant ; see 33. 

§ 36. E^ HreumtpecHone, etc.: the dte^tadtv/jbhif; 
see n. on 33. Primum quia...deinde: for the slight anacolnthiii, 
cf. M, 2>. F, ed. n. p. 7^6. Jit vwif, etc.: i.e. if .you have a 
number of t^tn^«,emittmg a number of appearances, ancl yon 
cannot be sure of imiting each appearance to the thing from 
which it proceeds, then yon can haye no faith in any appear- 
ance eren if you haye gone through the process required by 
Oameades' rules. Ad verum ipeum: of. 40. Quam proxime: 
cf. 47, and also 7. Ineigne: ffrfftetaif, the same as nota and 
Hgnum aboye. Quo obscurato: so Lamb, for MSS. obscuro 
which Halm keeps. Cf. quam ohseurari volunt in 42 and qtuf 
tublato in 33. Argumentum: Cic. seems to be thinking of the 
word T€Kfii^piov, which, howeyer, the Stoics hardly use. Id quod 
ngnifieatur: r6 ffijfi€ttar^ in Best. 

§§ 37 — 10. Summary. The distinction of an animal ia to 
act. You must either therefore depriye it of sensation, or 
allow it to assent to phenomena (37). Mind, memory, the 
arts and yirtue itself, require a firm assent to be giyen to 

' some phenomena ; he therefore who does away with assent 
does away with all action in life (38, 39). 

§ 37. Explicahamus : 19 — 11 and 30 {quae vis esset in Men- 
sibus). Inanimum: not inammatum; cf. M, 2>. F. xy. 36. 
Agit aliquid: i. 93. Quae est in nostra: Walker's insertion of 
non before est is needless; cf. n. on i. 40. It is the impact of 
the sensation from without, not the assent giyen to it, thai is 
inyoluntary (Sezt. A, M, yin. 397 r6 fUp 7^/9 ^arro^Mtf^roi 
d/96vXi|roF ^i^}. For in,„potestate cf. De Fata 9, N, D. z. 60. 

§ 38. Eripitur: of. 30. Neqi^ sentire: Gnzist 
om. neque; but the sceptics throughout are supposed to zob 
people of their senses. Cedere: cf. cfjccii', efi^if in Sext P. H. x. 
193, 930, Diog. yn. 51, rur M cUaOrirucuv fxerd et^tas jccU mym- 
Ta$4ff€us ylmn-ai [al ^Mm-datai] ; also 66 of this book. OUwrn: 
of. 34. AdsentUur statim: this really contradicts a good deal 
that has gone before; esp. 20. Memoriam: cf. 22, In nostra 
potestate: this may throw lii^t on fragm. 15 of the Ac. Pott., 
which see. § 39. Virtus : eyen the 

Stoics, who were fatalists as a rule, made moral action depend 
on the freedom of the wiU ; see n. on i. 40. Ante videri oZf- 
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^id : iot the dootriae cf . '35 ; for the passive nee of videri, n. 
on 95» Adsentiatur : the passive use is illustrated by Madv. 
JEm. 131, the change of construction from infin. to subj. after 
neetsse est on D. F, v. 35. Tollit e vita : so De Fato 29. 

§§ 40 — 42. Summary. The Academics have a regular method. 
They first give a general definition of sensation, and th^ 
lay down the different classes of sensations. Then they 
put forward their two strong arguments; (i) things which 
produce sensations such as might have been produced in 
the same form by other things, cannot be partly capable of 
being perceived, partly not capable ; {7) sensations must be 
assxmied to be of the same form if our faculties do not 
enable us to distinguish between them. Then they pro- 
ceed: Sensations are partly true, partly false; the false 
cannot of course be real perceptionSf while the true are 
always of a form which the false may assume. Now sen- 
sations which are indistinguishable from false cannot be 
partly perceptions, partly not. There is therefore no sen- 
sation which is also a perception (40). Two admissions, 
they say, are universally made, (i) false sensations cannot 
be perceptions, (2) sensations which are indistinguishable 
from false, cannot be partly perceptions, partly not. The 
' following two assertions they strive to prove, (t) sensations 
^ are partjiy true, partly false, (2) every sensation which pro- 
ceeds from a reality, has a form which it might have if it 
proceeded from an unreality (41). To prove thes^ propo- 
sitions, they divide perceptions into those which are sensa- 
tions, and those which are deduced from sensations; after 
, which they show that credit cannot be given to either 
class (42). [The word ** perception " is used to mean ** a 
oeartainly known sensation.*'] 

§40. Quasi fundamenta : a trans, probably of $€fU\ios or 
the like; <^. <S<nr€p BtfUXiot in Sext. A, M, v. 50. Artem: 
method, like r^iy; ct M, D. F. iii. 4, Mayor on luv. vii. 
177. Vim: the general character which attaches to all 0ay- 
rdlnai; genera: tiie different classes of ^am-dciat, Totidem 
verbis: of course with a view to showing that nothing really 
conesponded to tbe definition. Oameades largely used the 
reductio ad absurdum method. C(mtineant...quaestionem: cf. 
22 and T, D, iv. 65 una res videtur causam continere. Quae 
ita: it is essential throughout this passage to distinguish 
clearly the sensation (visum) from the thing which causes it 
Here the things are meant ; two things are supposed to cause 
two sensations so similar that the person who has one of ihe 
sensations cannot tell from which of the two things it comes. 
Under these circumstances the sceptics urge that it is absurd 

15—2 
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to divide things into tliose which ean he peieelted (known wifli 
certainty) and those which cannot. NilUl intenne autem: the 
sceptic is not concerned to proye the abecdate similaiity of the 
two sensations which eome fiorn the two dissimilar thmgm; it 
is enough if he can show that human facolties are not perfect 
^nongh to discern whaterer difFerence may exist; of. 85. Alia 
vera sunt: Nmnenius in Enseh. Pr, Ev, tot, S, 4 says Gar- 
neades allowed that truth and falsehood (or reality and un- 
reality) could be affirmed of things^ though not of BensaHons, 
If we could only pierce through a sensation and amye at its 
source, we should be able to tell whether to believe the sensa- 
tion or not. As we cannot do this, it is wrong to assume that 
Beruation and thing correspond. Gf. Sezt. P. H. i. aa xe/i2 /i^ 
rod ^atpeffOai rtnw ^ roitm ro vvoKdiuwimf (i.e. the Uiing from 
whidi the appearance proceeds) ovidi Urwt dfA^t^ifrei, xe/9t 9i rou 
cl ToiwTop iirnv iiwoU» ^aUrerai j^erroc. Neither Gameades nor 
Arcesilas erer denied, as some modem sceptics have done, the 
actual existence of things which cause sensations; they simply 
maintained that, granting the existence of the things, our sensa- 
tions do not give us correct information about them. Eitudem 
modi : cf. 33 eodem modo, Non posse aeeidere : this is a veiry re- 
markable, and, as Madv. (I). J^. i. 3a) thinks^ impossible, ehange 
from recta oratio to ohliqua. Halm with Manut. reads potest, 
Gf. lof . § 41. Neque enim: a remark of Lucullus* 

merely. Qtiod sit a vero: cf. Munro on Lucr. n. $ifulgor ab 
auro, Possit: for the om. of esse cf. n. on i. igi. 
§ 42. Proposita: cf. rpordacLs peusim in Sext. In Bomu: = 
in ea, quae ad seruuB pertinent: of. i. 20. Omni censtutudine: 
"general experience" ifurupLa ; cf. N. D. i. 83. Quam ebscu- 
rari volunt: cf. z. 33 quod explanari volebant; the em. of Dav. 
ohseurare is against Gic's usage ; that of Ghrist quam ohservari 
nolunt is wanton without being ingenious. De reliqniB: i.e. 
ris quae a sensibus ducuntur. In singulisque rebus: the word 
rebus must mean subjects, not things, to which the words in 
minima dispertiunt wo^d hardly apply. Adiuneta: Sext. A, M. 
VII. 164 (B. and P. 410) vdaio r^ ^oKo^-g dXrfSei KO^wrdnti 
€vfd<nceTal ris drrapdWaXTOi ^evdi^s, also vn. 438, etc. 

§§ 43—4$. Summary. The sceptics ought not to define, for 
(1) a definition cannot be a definition of two things, (3) if 
the definition is applicable only to one thing, that thing 
must be capable of being thoroughly known and distin- 
guished from others (43). For the purposes of reasoning 
their probabile is not enough. Beasoning can only proceed 
upon certain premisses. Again to say that there are &lse 
sensations is to say that there are true ones ; you acknow- 
ledge therefore a difFerence, then you contradict voursehres 
and say there is none (44). Let us discuss uie matter 
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further. The ixmate eleamess of vwa, aided by reason, 
can lead to knowledge (45). 

§43. HoTwn: Lamb. Karum: the text however is quite 
right; ol Madv, Oram, 314 5. iMmirdbus: of. loi. Nihilo 
iftagit: = o^f /laWoVf which was oonstantly in the mouths of 

BoeptioB; see e.g. Sexi P. H, t. 14. Num. ilia definitio 

transferri: I need hardly point out that the Spot of the Aca- 
demics was merely founded on probability, just as their 
"troth** was (of. n. on 10). An Academic would say in reply 
to the question, "probably it cannot, but I will not affinn it" 
Vel ilia vera: these words seem to me genuine, though nearly 
aU editors attack them. Vel = '* even'* : i. e. if even the defini- 
tion is firmly known, the thing, which is more important, must 
also be known. In ilia vera we have a pointed mocking repeti- 
tion like that of veri et falsi in 33. In falsum: note that 
faltum = aliam rem above. For the sense cf. Sext. P. H. 11. 
309 /iox^iy/>oi)f opovt etvat roi^s wtpiixof^^s ri rOv iirj rpoffotmaw rocs 
6pirrdiSt and the schoolmen's maxim definitio non debet latior 
esse definite suo, Minime volunt: of. i8. Partihus: Orelli 
after Goer, ejected this; but omnibtLs hardly ever stands for 
ojfui. rebus^ therefore C. F. Hermann reads pariter rebus for 
parUbus, A little closer attention to the subject-matter would 
have shown emendation to be unnecessary ; cf . 42 dividunt in 
partis, r. D. ui. 24, where genus =■ division, pars = subdivision, 
t §44. /m'P«<2iri.../at«&ttntur; essentially tho 

same argument as in 33 at the end. Occurretur: not an imita- 
tion of iwtufTiovffSai as Goer, says, but of airavrdv, which occurs . 
very frequently in Sext. Sumpta: the two premisses are in 
Gk. oalled, togetiier Xij/A^iara, separately \7jfAfia and irp^crXiy^if 
{sumptio et adsumptie De Div, il io8). Orationis: as Faber 
points out, Cic. does sometimes use this word like ratio (o-uXXo- 
ytfffiM\ cf. Ve Leg, i. 48 conelusa oratio. Fab. refers to GeU. 
XV. «6. Profiteatwr: so vtrurxy^taBoi is often used by Sext e.g. 
A, M, vui. 283. Patefactarwn: n. on 36; ^JucaXtHrrety, iicKC' 
Xvmff^s, bnKMTUiQt (the last in Sext. A, M. viii. 277) often 

recur in Greek. Prinmm esse nihil interesse: there is no 

inconsistency. Cameades allowed that visa, in themselves^ 
might be Ixue or false, but afGlrmed that human faculties were 
incapable of distinguishing those visa which proceed from real 
things and give a correct representation of the things, from 
those which eith^ are mere phantoms or, having a real source, 
do not correctly represent it. Lucullus confuses essential with 
appaarent difference. Non iungitur: a supposed case of hidprn- 
tfis, which is opposed to ffvpaprrfffu and explained in Sext. 
A. M> vin. 430. § 45. Assentati: here simply = 

assemsi, PraeteriHs : here used in the strong participial sense ; 
^'in the class of things passed over ;" cf. in remissis Orat, 59. 
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Primum igitur,..8ed tamen: for the slight anaeolnthia cf. Madr. 
Gram. 480. lis qui videntur: Goer, is qui videtttr, wMch is 
eeyerely criticised by MadY. Em, 1 50. . For Epicoros* view of 
sensation see n. on 79, 80. 

§§ 46 — 48. Summary. The refusal of people to assent to the 
innate clearness ol some phenomena (ivdftyeia) is due to 
two causes ; (1) they do not make a serious endeayoor to 
see the light by which these phenomena are surrounded ;. 
(2) their faiUi is shaken by sceptic paradoxes (46). The 
sceptics ajgue thus: you allow that mere phantom-sensa- 
tions are often seen in dreams, why then do you not allow 
what is easier, that two sensations caused by two really 
existing things may be mistaken the one for the other? 
(47). Further, they urge that a phantom-sensation pro- 
duces very often the same effect as a real one. The dog- 
matists say they admit that mere phantom-sensations do 
command assent. Why should they not admit that they 
command assent when they so closely resemble real ones 
as to be indistinguishable from them ? (48). 

§ 46. Cireumfusa sint: Goer, retains the MSS. sunt on tho 
ground that the clause quanta... stnt is inserted wapevBenKids t 
Orelli actually follows him. For the phrase of. 122 cireumfusa 
tenebris, Interrogationibus : cf. i. 5 where I showed that ihe 
words interrogatio and conclusio are convertible. I may add 
that in Sextus pure syllogisms are tery frequently called 
ifiwi/lffett, and that he often introduces a new argument b^ 
ifHordTcu Kol rovrot when there is nothing interrogatory about 
the argument at aJL JXssokfere: awo\^<r$ai in Sext. Occur-^ 
rere: of. 44. § 47. Cotrfuse loqui: the mark 

of a bad dialectician, afiSrmed of Epicurujs in i>. F. n. ^7. 
NuUa sunt: on the use of nulhis for non in Oic. of. MadT. 
Gram. 455 obs. 5. The usage is mostly colloquial and is very 
common in Plant, and Ter^ice, while in Cio. it occurs mostly 
in the Letters. Inaniter: cf. 34. There are two ways in which 
a sensation may be false: (t) it may eome from one really 
existent thing, but be supposed by the person who feels it to 
be caused by a totaUy different thing ; (3) it may be a mere 
ipAvrafffia or wKLvKacfta r^ IkopotaT, a phantom behind which 
there is no reality at all. Quae in somnis videantur: for the 
support given by Stoics to all forms of divination see Zeller 
166, De Div. I. 7, etc. Quaerunt: a e^ght anacoluthon from 
dicatis above. Quonam modo... nihil sit omnino: this diffloolt 
passage can only be properly explained in connection with 50 
and with the general plan of the Academics expounded in 4V. 
After long consideration I elucidate it as foUows. The whole 
ift an attempt to prove the proposition annoimced is 41 and 4a' 
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yvL, omnilms veri$ viaU adiuneta esse falsa. The eritiinsm in 
50 Bhows that the argrunent is meant to be based on the 
assumption known to be Stoio, omnia deum posse. If the god 
oan manofaotnre {eJUere) sensationB which are false, but 
probable (as the Stoics say he does in dreams), why oan he 
not mannfaotore false sensations which are so probable as to 
dosely resemble true ones, or to be only with difficulty distin- 
gnishable from the true, or finally to be utterly indistinguish- 
able from the true (this meaning of inter qtiae nihil sit omniTio 
ifl fixed by 40, where see n.)? Probabilia, then, denotes false, 
sensations such as have only a slight degree of resemblance to 
the true ; by the three succeeding stages the resemblance is 
made complete. The word probabilia is a sort of tertiaiy pre« 
dicate after efficere ("to manufacture so as to be probable").' 
It must not he repeated after the second efficere, or the whole 
sense will be inverted and this section placed out of harmony 
with 50. ' Plane proxime : = quam proxime of 36. 
§48. ^f^ P^ *^*^' simply s iTtanittfr as in 34, 47; i.e. 
without the approach of any external object. CogitatUme: the 
only word in Latin, as bwoua. is in Greek, to express our 
"imagination.** Non numquam: so Madv. for MSS. Twn in^ 
quam; Goer, after Manut. wrote non, inquiunt^ with an inter- 
rogation at omnino. Veri simile est: so Mady. D. F. in. 58 for 
sit. The argument has the same purpose as that in l^e last 
section, viz. to show that phantom sensations may produce the 
same effect on the mind as those which proceed from realities. 
Ut si qui: the ut here is merely "as," *'for instance;** cf. n* 
on 33. Nihil ut esset: tho ut here is a repetition of the ut 
used several times in the early part of the sentence; all of 
them alike depend on sic. Lamb, expunged ut before esset and 
before quicquam, Intestinum et oblatum: of. Sext. A. M, vii.. 
941 ijfrot Twv ixTbs ^ tQv h iifuv rradcoVf and the two classes of 
falsa visa mentioned in n. on 47. Sin autem sunt^ etc. : if 
there are false sensations which are probable (as the Stoics 
allow), why should there not be false sensations so probable as 
to be with difficulty distinguishable from the true? The rest 
exactly as in 47. 

49 — 53, Antiochus attacked these arguments as soritae, 
and therefore ftiulty (49). The admission of a certain 
amount of similarity between true and false sensations 
does not logically lead to the impossibility of distinguishing 
between the true and the false (50). We contend that 
these phantom sensations lack that self -evidence which we 
require before giving assent. When we have wakened 
from the dream, we make light of the sensations we had 
while in it (51). But, say our opponents, while they last 
our dreaming sensations are as vivid as our waking ones* 
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This we deny (5«). "Bnt," say they, " you allow that the 
wise man in madness witltholds his assent." This proyea 
nothing, for he will do so in many other dreomaianoes in 
life. All this talk about dreamers, madmen and drunk- 
aids is unworthy our attention (53). 

§ 49. AnHoehu»: Sezt. often quotes him in the discnssioii 
of ttiis and sim^ar subjects. Ij^a capita : a&rii rd Kc^Xam, 
InterrogationU : the sorites was always in the form of a series 
of questions ; of. De Div, 11. 1 1 (where Oio. says the Ghreek 
woid was already naturalised, so that his proposed trans. 
acervalis is unneeessary), Mortens, fragm. 47, and n. on 91. 
Hoe voeant: i.e. hoe genus; ef. J>. F. in. 70 ex eo genere, 
quae prosunt, Vitiosum: ct. 2>. J^. it. 50 UU sorites, quo 
fiihU putatis (Stoioi) tntiosius. Most edd. read hos, which 
indeed in 136 is a neoessaiy em. for MSS. hoc. Tale vUum: 
i e. falsum. Dormienti : so. rtpl. Ut prebabile sit, etc. : of. 
47, 48 and notes. Primum quidque: not quodque as Elotz; 
it M. D. F, n. 105, to whose exx. add De Div. ii. 1 1 a, and an 
instance of proximus quisque in De Off, u. 75. Vitium: of. 
vitiosum above. § 50. Omnia deum posse : 

tiiis was a principle generally admitted among Stoics at least; 
see De Div, n. 86. For the line of argument here cf. De Div. 
n. 106 fac dare decs, quod absurdum est. Eadem : this does 
not mean that the two sensations are merged into one, but 
merely that when one of them is present, it cannot be distin- 
gnished from the other; see n. on 40. Similes: after this 
sunt was added by Mady. In suo genere essent: substitute esse 
viderentur for essent, and you get the real yiew of the AcademiOy 
who would allow that things in their essence are divisible into 
sharply-defined genera, but would deny that the sensations 
whidi proceed from or are caused by the things, are so divisible; 

§ 51. Una depuUio : cf. 138 Uynmxum remm 
tma est deflnitio eommrehendendi), De Div. n. 130 {ommiun sofo^ 
nlorwn una raMo est]. In quiete : = in somno; a rather poetical 
usage. Narravit: Goer., Orelli, Klotz alter into narrat, most 
wantonly. Visus Homerus, etc. : this famous dream of Ennius, 
recorded in his Annals, is referred to by Lucr. z. 134, Cic. De 
Bep, Yi. to{Somn, Sdp. c. z), 'Boi,Epiet, n. z, 50. Simtd ut: rare 
in Cic.; see Madv., D. F, n. 33, who, however, unduly restricts 
the usage. In thi«e out of the five passages where he allows it 
to stand, the ut precedes a vowel; Oio. therefore used it to 
avoid writing ae before a Vowel, so that in D. F. u, 33 ut 
should probacy be written (with Manui and others) for et 
which Madv. ejeots. § 52. Eorumque: MSS. 

om. que. Dav. wrote ae before eorum; this however is as 
impoadble in Cic. as the before a guttural condemned in n. 
on 34. For the argument see n. on 80 quoH vero quaeratur 
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fui<l tit non quid videatur. Primwm ifUerut: fat ozn. of 
deinde cf. 45* 46. ImbedlUut: ef. i. 41. Edormiverunt: ''haye 
slept qf the effects;" oi diro^pi^w in Homer. Relaxentur: 
cf . dj'icyai rijs 6py^t Aiistoph. Ban. 700 ; relaxare is nsed in the 
neat, sense in D. F. n. 94. ^Icmo^onif ; the Alomaeon of 
Ennins is often quoted bj Cus., e. g. 2>. i^. it. 63. 
§ 53« Sustinet: iripcei ; see on 9^ Aliquando nutinere: the 
point of the Academic remark hty in the fact that in the state 
of madness the iirox^ of the Bapieiu becomes habitual; he 
fpYGB np the attempt to distingmsh between trae and false visa. 
Laonllns answers that, did no distinction exist, he would giye 
op the attempt to draw it, even in the sane condition. Con* 
fimdere: so 58, 110, Sext. A. M. vni. 56 {(rvyx^ovai rd wpdrf 
puiTa)^ ib, VIII. 157 {crvyx^ofutf rhv ^ov), vni. 37a («Xi»v cvyxJ^u 
Tiff ifuXbeo*^ iirrfffip), Plut. De Communi NoHU adv. Stoicoa 
p. 1077 (^ xaira wpdyfMTavvYX^ovai). Utimur: **we haye to 
pat np with;" so xp^Bai is used in Gk. Ebrumorami ''habi- 
toal drunkards," more invidious than vinoUnti above. Illud 
aUendimua: Qtoet, and Qrelli write num Ulud; but the em- 
phatic iUe is often thus introduced by itself in questions; a 
good ex. occurs in 136. Proferremut: this must apparently be 
added to the exz. qu. by Madv. on D. F. n. 35 of the subj. 
used to denote "non id quod fieret factumve essety sed quod 
fieri dehuerit.*' As such passages are often misunderstood, I 
note that they can be most rationally explained as elliptio con- 
structions in which a condition is expressed without its eonae* 
quenee. We have an exact parallel in English, e.g. **tu dietis 
AVbane manerei** may fairly be translated, ^'hadst thou but 
kept to thy word, Alban I ** Here the condition ** if thou hadst 
k^t, etc." stands without the consequence "thou wouldst not 
have died," or something of the kind. Such a condition may 
be expressed without n, just as in £ng. without *'i/;" cf. luv. 
m. 78 and Mayor's n. The use of the Greek optative to 
express a wish (with el ydp, etc., and even without el) is suscep- 
tiUe of the same explanation. The Latin subj. has many such 
pointB of similarity with the Gk. optative, having absorbed 
most of the functions of the lost Lat. optative. TMadv. on 
2>. F, II. 35 seems to imply that he prefers the hypothesis of a 
suppressed protasis, but as in his Gram. 351 b, obs. 4 he 
attempts no elucidation, I cannot be certain.] 

54 — 63. Summary. The Academics fail to see that such 
doetoines do away with all probability even. Their talk 
about twins and seals is cluldlsh (54). They press into 
tiieir service the old physical philosophers, though ordina- 
rily none are so much ridiculed by them (55). Democritns 
may say that innumerable worlds exist in every particular 
nmlar to ours, but I appeal to more cultivated physiokt8| 
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who maintftin that each thing has its own peeoliar marks 
(55t 56). The Servilii were difltingniahed from one another 
liy their friends, and Delian briers of fowls could tell 
from the appearance of an egg which hen had laid it (56, 
57). We, howeyer, do not much care whether we are able 
to distinguish eggs from one another or not Another 
thing that they say is absord, viz. that there may be dis- 
tinction between indiTidoal sensations, but not between 
classes of sensations (58). Equally absurd are those 
"probable and undisturbed" sensations they profess to; 
follow* The doctrine that true and false sensations are 
indistingnishable logically leads to the tmqualified ivcx^ of 
Arcesilas (59). What nonsense they talk about inquiring 
after the truth, and about the bad influence of authority I 
(60) Can you, Cicero, the panegyrist of philosophy, plunge 
us into more than Cimmerian darkness? (61) By holding 
that knowledge is impossible, you weaken the force of your 
famous oath that you *'knew all about" Catiline. Thus 
ended LucuUus, amid the continued wonder of Hortensius 
(6a, 63). Then Catulus said that he should not be sur- 
prised if the speech of Luoullns were to induce me to 
change my view (fi^,), 

§ 54. Ne hoc quidem: the common trans, ''not even" for 
**ne...quidem** is often inappropriate. Trans, here "they do 
not see this either;*' of. n. on i. 5. Habeant: the slight alter- 
ation habeat introduced by Goer, and Orelli quite destroys the 
point of the sentence. Quod nolunt: cf. 44. An sano : Lamb. 
an ut sano, which Halm approves, and Baiter reads. Simili* 
tudines: cf. 84 — 86. The impossibility of distinguishing 
between twins, eggs, the impressions of seals, etc., was a 
favourite theme with the sceptics, while the Stoics contended 
that no two things were absolutely alike. Aristo the Chian, 
who maintained the Stoic view, was practically refuted by 
his fellow-pupil Persaeus, who took two twins, and made one 
deposit money with Aristo, while the other after a time asked 
for the money back and received it. On this subject cf. Sextus 
A, M, VII. 408 — 41a Negat esse: in phrases like this Cio. 
nearly always places esse second, especially at the end of a 
elause. Cur eo non esHs contenti: LucuUus here ignores the 
question at issue, which concerned the amount of similarity. 
The dogmatists maintained that the similarity between two 
phenomena could never be great enough to render it impossible 
to guard against mistaking the one for the other, the sceptics 
azgued that it could. Quod rerum natura non patitur : again 
LucuUus confounds essential with phenomenal difference, and 
BO misses his mark; cl n. on 50. NuUa re differens: cf. the 
nihU differens of 99, the substitution of which here would 
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])erhap8 mftke the sentence clearer. The words are a trans, of 
the common Gk. term dn-apdXXajcrof (Sext. A, M. vn. 352^etc.). 
XJUa coihrnunitaB : I am a;8toniBhed to find Bait, returning to. 
the reading of Lamh. nvllaf after the fine note of Madv. (£m. 
154), approved by Hahn and other recent edd. The opinion 
maintained by the Stoics may be stated thus: <tM> quidque 
genere est tale, quale est, nee est in duohus aut pluribus nulla re 
differens ulla communitas {oifd^ inrdpx^i irifu'^ dicapdXKaKtoi), 
This opinion is negatived by non patitur ut, and it will be evi- 
dent at a glance that the only change required iis to put the 
two verbs {est) into the sabjunctive. The change of lUla into 
nuUa is in no way needed. Ut [sibi] sint: siH is clearly wrong 
here. Madv., in a note communicated privately to Halm and 
printed by the latter oii p. 854 of Bait, and Halm's ed. of the 
philosophical works, proposed to reitd nulla re differens commu- 
nitas visi t Sint et ova, etc. , omitting ulla and ut and oblig- 
ing visi into sibi (of. Faber's em. novas for bonas in 73). This 
ingenious but, as I think, improbable conj. Mady. has just 
repeated in the second vol. of his Adversaria. Lamb, reads at 
tiii sint. Day. at, si vis, sint, Christ ut tibi sint. Bait. tH si sint 
after C. F. W. Miiller; I should prefer sui for sibi (SYI for 
SIBI). B is very frequently written for V in the MSS. , and I 
would easily slip in. Eosdem: once more we have Lucullus* 
ehronic and perhaps intentional misconception of the sceptie 
position; see n. on 50. Before leaving this section, I may 
point out that the irrtfuyii or iirifu^la tS>v ^am-anup supplies 
Sext. with one of the sceptic rpdiroi ; see Pyrrh, Hyp. i. 134. 

§ 55. Irridentur: the ccmtradiotions of 
physical philosophers were the constant sport of the .soeptios ; 
cl Sext A. M, IX. I. Absolute ita paris : Halm as well as 
Bait after Christ, brackets ita; if any change be needed, it 
would be better to place it before undiqus. For this opinion of 
Demoor. see B. and P. 45. Et eo quidem innumerabilisj this 
is the quite untenable reading of the MSS., for which no 
satisfactory em. has yet been proposed; of. 115. Nihil 
d{ferat, nihil intersit: these two verbs often appear together 
in Cic, e.g. D. F. in. 25. 

§ 56. Potiusque: this adversative use of que is common with 
potius, e. g. D.F. i. 51. Cl T. J), n. 55 ingemescere ncnnumi' 
quam viro coneesswn est, idque raro; also ac potiiu, Ad Att. u 
10, etc Proprietates : the ISt^nfres or l8((6/uira of Sextas; the 
doctrine of course involves the whole question at issue between 
dogmatism and scepticism. Gognoscebantur : Dav. dignosce- 
bantur, Walker intemosoebantur. The MSS. reading is right; 
ef. 86. Consuetudine: cf. 43, "experience." Minimum: an 
adverb like summum, § 57i Dinotatas ; so the 

MSS., probably correctly, thou|^ Fore, does not recognise the 
word. Most edd. change it into denotatas, Artem: r^vi^^ a 
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fwi of mlas. In prooerbio: so vet^ire in proverbittm, in prover* 
bii U9UM venire^ proverbii locum obtinere, proverhii loco dici are 
all used. Solvit rebus: not an. unoommon phrase, e.g. Ad 
Fam. lY. I. OaUinat : ef. fragOL 19 of the Acad, Post, The 
similazity 4if eggs was diecnssed ad nauseam by the sceptics 
and dogmatists. Hermagoras the Stoic actually wrote a book 
entitled, tfo€K»rla (egg-investigation) ij xspl ffo^cTtlas xpbt 
*AKa8iiftmKo6t, mentioned by Snidas. § 58. Contra 

fiM: Uie sense reqnires nos, but all Halm's MSS. except one 
read vos, Non intemoscere: this is the reading of all the MSS., 
and is correct, though OreUi omits ft^n. The sense is,.** we 
are quite content not to be able to distingoish between the 
eggs ; we shall not on that account be led into a mistake, for 
our rule will preyent us from making any positiye assertion 
about the eggs." Adsentiri: for the passive use of this Yerb 
ef. 39. Par est: so DaY. tor per, which most MSS. have. The 
elder edd. and Orelli have potest, with one MS. Quasi: the 
em. of Madv. for the quam si of the MSS. Transversum digi» 
turn: et 116. Ne confundam omnia: cl 53, no. Natura 
toUetur: this of course the sceptics would deny. They refused 
to discuss the nature of things in themselves, and kept to 
phenomena, Intersil: i.e. inter visa. In animos: Orelli with 
one MS. reads animis; if the MSS. are correct the assertion of. 
Erebs and Allgayer {Antibarbarus, ed. 4) ** imprim^e wird klas- 
sisch Yerbunden in aliqna re, nicht in aliquam rem" wUl re- 
quire modification. Species et quasdam formas : elSri xcd yhnii 
quasdam marks the fact that formas is a trans. I have met 
with no other passage where any such doctrine is assigned to 
a sceptic. As it stands in the text the doctrine is absurd, for 
sorely it must always be easier to distinguish between two 
genera than between two individuals. If the non before vos 
were removed a better sense would be given. It has often been 
inserted by copyists when sed, tamen, or some such word, 
eomes in the following clause; as in the famous passage of Cio. 
Ad Qwiwtum Fratrem, n. 11, discussed by Munro, Lucr. p. 313, 
ed. 3. § 59. lUud vero perabsurdum: note the 

omission of est, which often takes place after the emphatic 
pronoun. Impediamini: ct n. on 33. A veris: if visis be 
supplied the statement corresponds tolerably with the Acade- 
mic belief; if rebus be meant, it is wide of the mark. Id est.,, 
retentio: supposed to be a gloss by Man., Lamb.; see however 
nn. on i. 6, 8. Constitit: from eonsto, not from consisto; of. 63 
qui tibi constares. Si vera sunt: et 67, 78, 112, 148. The 
nonnuUi are Philo and Metrodorus; see 78. Tollendus est 
adsensus: i.«. even tiiat qualified assent wbach the Academies 
gave to probable phenomena. Adprobare: this word is am* 
faigoous, meaning either qualified or unqualified assent. 01 
a. on 104. Id est.peeeatwumi ".which ia equrvalent to fin* 
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xnsjgy* of. 1. 49. lam fiimfiofi efiam: note lam and tHam iii 
the same danse. § 60. Pro of/nnibut: note 

omnibus for omm^ r«&ii«. I«to my$teria: Aug. Contra ^<;. m, 
37, 38 speaks of various doetxines, wlueh were $ervata «t pro 
mi^teriU emtodita by the New Aeademics* The notion that 
ti^ Aeademio soepticism was mei^y external and polemically 
used, while they had an esoterie dogmatie doetrine, mast hafe 
originated in die reactionary period of Metrodoms (of Strato- 
nioe), Philo, and Antiochos, and may perhi^ from a passage 
d Augustine, O, Ac, in. 41 (whose authority must have been 
Gieero), be attributed to the first of the three (ef. Zeller 534, n.). 
The idea is ridiculed by Petrus Yalentia (Orelli*s reprint, 
p. 379), and all succeeding inquixers. Auetoritate: cf. 8, 9, 
Utroque: this neuter, referring to two fern, noons, is notice- 
able; see ezx. in Mady. Crram, 214 e. 

§ 61. Amicissimum: ** because you are my dear friend." Com* 
moveris: a military term; ef. De JHv, 11. 76, and Foro.^also 
Introd. p. 53. Sequere: either this is future, as in 109, or 
seqiteris, the conetant form in Cio. of the pres., must be read. 
ApprobaHone omni: the word omni is emphatic, and indudea 
botii qualified and unqualified assent ; ef . 59. Orbat s€nsiin»: 
ef. 74, and D. F. i. 64, where Mady. is wrong in re p roring 
Torquatus for using the phrase sensus tolli, on ttie ground that 
the Academics swept away not sensus but iudieium senswum, 
Cimmervis: Goer. qu. Plin. N,JS, in. 5, Sil. Ital. zii. 131, 
Festus, s. y. Cimmerii, to show that the town or yillage of 
Oimmerium lay close to Bauli, and probably induced this men> 
tion of the legendary people. Deus aUquis: so the best edd« 
without comment, although they wnie deus aUqui in 19. It is 
difficult to distinguish between aliquis and aliquiy nescio quis 
and neseio qui, si quis and si qui (for the latter see n. on 81). 
As aUquis is substantival, aliqui adjeotival, aUquis must not 
be written with impersonal nouns like terror (T.D. nr. 35, 
T. 62), dolor (T. D. I. 81, Ad Fam, vn. 1,1)^ eastu {De Of, in. 
33). In the ease of personal nouns the best edd. vary, e. g. 
deus aliqui (T. D. i. 33, nr. 3<), deus aliquis {Lael. 87, Ad Fam, 
ziv. 7, i), anularius cUiqui (8d of this book), ma^tratus aliquis 
(In Verr* iv. 146). With a proper name belonging to a real 
person aUquis ought to be written {Myrmeeides in iso; see 
my n.). Dispieiendum: not despidendum; ei M. D. JP*. n. 07, 
XV. 64, also De Div. n» 81, verum dispieere. Us vineUs, etc.: 
this may throw li^^t on fragm. 15 of the Acad, Post,, which 
see. § 62. -^otumaniffiortttfi: n.on 34. Actio 

rerum: here actio is a pure verbal noun like TpS^is; it De Off. 
I. 83, and expressions like a4stio vitae {N, D. i.^), actio ullius 
rei (108 of this book), and the similar use of actus in Quinti- 
lian (Inst, Or. x. i, 31, with Mayor's n.). luratusque: Bait, 
possibly by a mere misprint reads inttia. Comperisse: this 
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•ezprefiBion of €io. , nsed in the senate in reference to CafilineHi 
eonspiracy, had become a cant phrase at Borne, with which 
Oic. was often taonted. See Ad Fam, ▼. 5, 3, Ad Att, i. 141 5. 
Lieehati this is the reading of the best MSS., not liquebat, 
which Goer. , El., Or. haye. For the support accorded by Ln- 
cullns to Oic. during the conspiracy see 3, and the passages 
quoted in Introd. p. 46 with respect to Oatulus, in most of 
which LucuUus is also mentioned. % 63. Quod.*, 

fecerat..^ut: different from the constr. treated by Mady. Gram, 
481 b. Quod refers simply to the fact of Lucullus' admiration, 
which the clause introduced by ut defines, " which admiration 
he had shown... to such an extent that, etc." loeansne an: 
this use of ne...an implies, Mady. says (on D, F, y. 87}, more 
wdoubt than the use of ne alone as in vero faltone. Memoriter: 
nearly all edd. before Mady. make ttna mean e memoria as 
opposed to de scripto;. he says, "laudem habet bonae et copiosae 
memoriae** (on D. F, i. 34). See Erebs and Allgayer in the 
Antibarbanu, ed. 4. Censuerim: more modest than eerueo; 
see Madv. Gram, 380. Tantum enim non te modo monuit: edd. 
before Madv., seeing no way of taking modo ezc. with non, 
ejected it Mady. (Em, 160) retains it, making it mean patUo 
ante. On the other hand, Halm after Christ asserts that 
tantum non=ttAvov ov -occurs nowhere else in Cic. Bait there- 
fore ejects 7km, taking tantum as hoc tantum, nihil praeterea. 
liyy certainly has the suspected use of tantum non. Tribunus: 
a retort comes in 97, 144. Antiochvm: at l 13. DesHtisBe: 
on the difference l>etween memini followed by the pres. and by 
the pert inf. consult Mady. Gram, 408 b, obs. 3. 

§§ 64 — ^71. Summary. Cic. much moyed thus begins: The 
strength of Lucullus' argument has affected me much, yet 
I feel that it can be answered. First, howeyer, I must 
speak something that concerns my character (64). I pro- 
test my entire sincerity in all that I say, and would con- 
firm it by an oath, were that proper (65). I am a passionate 
inquirer after truth, and on that very account hold it 
disgraceful to assent to what is false. I do not deny that 
I make slips ; but we must deal with the sapiens, whose 
characteristic it is never to err in giving his assent {66j, 
Hear Arcesilas* argument : if the sapiens ever gives his 
assent, he will be obliged to opine; but he neyer will cpine^ 
therefore he never will give his assent. The Stoics and 
Antiochus deny the first of these statements, on the 
ground that it is possible to distinguish between true and 
false (67). Even if it be so the mere habit of assenting 
18 full of peril. Still, our whole argument must tend to 
show that perception in the Stoic sense is impossible (68). 
Howeyer, a few words first with Antiochus, ..When he wi^ 
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eonreried, what proof had he of the doctrine he had so 
long denied ? ^69) Some think he wished to found a school 
called by his own name. It is more probable that he 
could no longer bear the opposition of all other schools to 
the Academy (70). His conversion gave a splencUd open- 
ing for an argumentum ad Jiominem (71). 

§ 64. Qtutdam oraHone: so Halm, also Bait, after the best 
MSS.; not qaavdam orationem as Lamb., Orelli. De ipsa re : 
ef. de eatua ip$a above. Eespondere posse: for the om. of me 
before the infin., which has wrongly caused many edd. either 
to read respondiere (as Dav., Bait.) or to insert me (as Lamb.), 
see n. on i. 7. § 65. Studio certandi : = ^iXo- 

v€iicl^. Pertinacia..xalumnia: n. on 14. lurarem: Gic. was 
thinidng of his own famous oath at the end of his consulship. 

§ 66. Turpissimum: cf. i. 45, W. D. i. i. 
Opiner : opinio or $6£a is judgment based on insufdcient grounds. 
8ed guaerimus de sapiente: cf. 115, T. D. iv. 55, 59, also De 
Or, m. 75 non quid ego sed quid orator, Magnus,.. opinator: 
Aug. Contra Acad, iii. 3 1 qu. this passage wrongly as &om the 
Hortensiiu; He imitates it, ibid, i. 15 magmas definitor. Qua 
fid/ant^ etc.: these lines are part of Cic's Aratea^ and are 
quoted in N,D, li. 105, 106* Phoenices: the same fact is men- 
tioned by Ovid, Fasti iii. 107, Tristia rv. 3, i. Sed Helicen: 
the best MSS. om. ad, which OreUi places before Helicen, 
Elimatas: tbe MSS. are divided between this and limatas, 
EHmare, though a very rare word, occurs Ad Att. zvi. 7, ^. 
Visis cedo: cf. n. on 38. Vim maximam: so summum munvs is 
applied to the same course of action InD. F, ui. 31. Cogita* 
tione: "idea.*' Temeritate: cf. i. 41, De Div, 1, 7, and the 
charge of xpowireia constantly brought against the dogmatists 
by Sezt. Praepostere; in a disorderly fashion, taking the 
wrong thing first. %Q7. Aliquando..,opinabititr: 

this of course is only true if you grant the Academic doctrine, 
nihil posse percipi. Secundum illud...etiam opinari: it seems 
at first sight as tiiough adsentiH and opinari. ought to change 
places in this passage, as Manut. proposes. The difficulty lies 
in the words secundum iUudj which, it has been supposed, 
must refer back to the second premiss of Arcesilas' argument. 
But if the passage be translated thus, " Cameades sometimes 
granted as a second premiss the following statement, that the 
wise man sometimes does opine," the difficulty vanishes. The 
argument of Cameades would then run thus: {i) Si ulli rei^ 
etc. as above; {i) adsentietur autem aliquando; {^) opinaUtur 
igitur. §68. Adsentiri quicqiuim: only with 

neuter pronotms like this could adsentiri be followed by an ac- 
cusative case. Sustinenda est: i^eicrdov, lis quae possunt: 
these woxds MSS. om. Tarn in ptaecipiti; iox the position, qt 
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in cf. n. on 1. 1$, The best MS& have here tefitm in; Madr. 
altered tomen to tarn in n. on D. jF". ▼. 96. The two words 
are often oonfnsedt as in T. i>« iv. 7^ of. also n. on i. 16. 
Sin autem, etc.: cf. the passage of Lactantius De Falsa 
Sa]nenHa in. 5, qn. by P. Yalentia (p. 278 of Orelli^s reprint) 
si neque sciri quicquam potest, ut Socrates docuit, neqtu opinari 
oportety ut 'Zeno, tota philosophia sublata est, Nitamur...per' 
dpi: **let ns straggle to prove the jwoposition, etc." The 
constroction is, I belieye, unexampled, so that I suspect /tog.OT 
some such word, to haye fallen out between igitur andlStntt. 

§ 69. Non acrius: one of the early editions 
omits fion, while Goer, reads acutius, and puts a note of inter* 
rogation at defensitaverat, M. Em, 161 points out the ab- 
surdity of making Cic. say that the old aiguments of Antiochos 
in favour of Academicism were weaker than his new arguments 
against it. Quis enim: so Lamb, for MSS. quisquam enim, 
Excogitavit: on interrogations not introduced by a pariicle of 
any kind see Madv. Gram. 450. Ea4em dicit: on the subject 
in hand, of course. Taken without this limitation the propo- 
sition is not strictly true ; see n. on 1 34. Sensisse : = ituUccuse ; 
n. on I. 39. Mnesarchi„J)ardiani: see Diet, Biogr, 
§ 70. Bevoeata est: Manut. here wished to read renovata; cf. 
n. on. I. 14. Nominis dignitatem, etc.: hence Aug. Contra 
Acad. III. 41 calls him foeneus ille PkUonicus Antiockus (that 
tulehan Piatonist). Qloriae causa: cf. Aug. ibid, n« 15 AntiO" 
ehus...gloriae cupidior quam veritatis. Facers dicer ent: so 
Camerarius for the MSS. facerent, Stutinere .* el 1 1 5^ stutinuero 
Epicweos, Sub Novis: Faber's brilliant em. for the MSS. sub 
nubes. The Novae Tahemae were in the forum, and are often 
mentioned by Cic. and lAry, In De Or. u. a66 a story is told 
of Caesar, who, while speaking svb VeteribuSf points to a 
*' tabula''* which hangs nib Novis, The excellence of Faber*s 
em. may be felt by comparing that of Manut. sub nube, and 
that of Lamb, nisi sub nube. I have before remarked that b 
is frequently written in MSS» for v. Maenianorum: projecting 
eaves, according to Festus s.v. They were probably named 
from their inventor like Vitelliana, Vatinia, etc. 
§ 71. Quoque,..argumento: the sentence 10 anacoluthic; the 
broken thread is picked up hy quod argumentum near the end. 
Utrum: the neut^ pronoun, not the so-called conjunction; the 
two alternatives are marked by ne and an. The same usage is 
found mD,F. u. 60, T. D, iv. 9, and must be oarefuUy distin- 
guished from the use of utrum.. .ne... an, whidi occurs not nn- 
trequently in Cic, e. g. De Invent, 11. 115 utrum eopiane sit agri 
anpenuria consideratur. On this point cf. M. Em, 163, Oram, 
453, obs. I, 3, Zumpt on Cic. Verr. iv. 73, Honesti inane 
nomen esse: a modem would be inclined to write honestumt 
in apposiiian to nomen; et D. F. ▼« 18. voluptatis alii putant 
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jftmum appetitam, Voluptatem etc.: for the oonyersion of 
Bionysias (called 6 fieraSifiepos) from Stoieism to Epicureanism 
cf. T. D. 11. 6o, Diog. Laeri. vii. i66 — 7. A vero: "coming 
from a reality;" cf. 41, n. is curavit: Gk)er. reads hU; ** solet 
V. D. in hoc pronomen iaevtre,** says Mady. The scribes often 
prefix h to plurts of the pronoun it, and Goer, generally 
patronises their ynlgar error. 

§i 72 — 78. Sommaiy. You accuse me of appealing to andent 
names like a roYolutionist; yet Anaxagoras, Demooritus, 
and MetrodoruSy philosophers of the highest position, 
protest against the truth of sense-knowledge, and deny 
the possibility of knowledge alto^ther (79, 73). Empedo- 
des, XenophaneSi and Parmemdes idl declaim against 
sense-knowledge. You said that Socrates and Plato must 
not be classed with these. Why? Socrates said he knew 
nothing but his own ignorance, while Plato pursued the 
same theme in all his works (74). Now do you see that 
I do not merely name, but take for my models famous 
men? Eyen Chrysippus stated many difficulties concern- 
ing the senses and general experience. You say he solyed 
thenr; eyen if he did, which I do not belieye, he admitted 
that it was not easy to escape being ensnared by them 
(75). The Cyrenaics too held that they knew nothing 
about things external to themselyes. The sincerity of 
Arcesilas may be seen thus (76). Zeno held strongly that 
the wise man ought to keep clear from opinion. Axcesilas 
agreed: but this without knowledge was impossible. Know- 
ledge consists oi perceptions; Arcesilas therefore demanded 
a definition of perception. This definition Arcesilas com- 
bated. This is the controyersy which has lasted to our 
time. Do away with opinion and perception, and the 
iwox^ of Arcesilas follows at once (77, 78}. 

§ 72. -D^ antiquitphilosophit: on account of the somewhat 
awkward constr. Lamb, read antiqiiot philosophos, Popularis : 
of. 13. Res non honcu: MSS. om. non^ which Or. added with 
two yery early editions. Faber ingeniously supposed the true 
reading to be novasy which would be written nobas, and then 
pass into bonas, Nivem nigram: this deliyerance of Anaxago- 
ras is yery often referred to by Sextus. In P. if. i. 33 he 
quotes it as an instance of the refutation of ^cupSfuifa by 
means of poo^fieva, ***Aya^dyopat rip XevxiiP c&ai t^p xWo, dve- 
rlOei 8rt xujSip i<rri» Odtap revrjySt' r6 di ifdwp i<m fUXop' koI 
jil xiCap &pa /UXaiPo," There is an obscure joke on this in Ad 
Qu, Fratrem 11. 13, i riti nivem atram: teque hilari animo esse 
et prompto ad iocandum valde me iuvat, Sophistes: here 
lareated as the demagogue of philosophy. Ostentationis:^iTi' 

B.C. 16 
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8€i^ewy. § 73. Democrito: Cic, as Madv. 

remarks on D»F. i. 20, always exaggerates the merits of Democr. 
in order to depreciate the Epicureans; cf. T. D. l 22, D^ Div. 
X. 5, 11. i39,N. D. I. 120, De Or, i. 42. Qutntoe classis: a meta- 
phor from the Boman military order. Qui veri esse aliquid, 
etc.: cf. N.D.i. 13 non enim sumus ii quibtu nihil verumesse 
videatur, sed ii qui omnibus veris falsa qv/iidam adiuncta 
dicamus. Non obscuros sed tenebricosos : '* not merely dim but 
darkened." There is a reference here to the ffKorlrj yvuxns of 
Democr., by which he meant that knowledge which. stops at 
the superficial appearances of things as shown by sense. He 
was, however, by no means a sceptic, for he also held a yvnioiri 
ypwffis, dealing with the realities of niiaterial existence, the 
atoms and the void, which exist h-ey and not merely p6/jup 
as appearances do. See B. and P. 51. 

§ 74. Furere : cf. 14. Orbat sensibus : cl 61, and for the 
belief of Empedocles about the possibility of ivKm/ifirf see the 
remarks of Sextus A. M. vn. 123 — 4 qu. R. and P. 107, who 
say **patet errare eos qui scepticis adnumerandum Empedoclem 
putcibanU" Sonumfundere : similar expressions occur in T. D. 
ni. 42, V. 73, D. F, n. 48. Parmenidest Xenophanes: these 
are the last men who ought to be charged with scepticism. 
They advanced indeed arguments against sense-knowledge, but 
held that real knowledge was attainable by the reason. Cf. 
Grote, Plato i. 54, Zeller 501, B. and P. on Xenophanes and 
Parmenides. Minus bonis: Dav. qu. Plut. De Audit. 45 A, 
/A^/i^atro d* &v rts JIapficvidou r^v ffTixoTroitw. Quamqvum: on 
the proper use of quamquam in clauses where the verb is not 
expressed see M. D. F. v. 68 and cf. i. 5. Qv,asi irati: for the 
use of quasi = almost cf. In Verr. Act. 1. 22, OraU 41. Aiebas 
removenkum: for om. of esse seen, on i. 43. Perscripti sunt: 
cf. n. on I. 16. Scire se nihil se scire: cf. i. 16, 44. The 
words referred to are in Plat. Apol. 21 ^ot/ca yovy ro&rov &fuKp^ 
run airrtfi ro&rtfi ffOifxarepos eZvat, Srt a fi^ otia oddi otofiat clS4vai, 
a very different statement from the nihil sciri posse by which 
€Ic. interprets it (cf. B. and P. 148). That ivurr^fni in the 
strict sense is impossible, is a doctrine which Socrates would 
have left to the Sophists. De Platone: the doctrine above 
mentioned is an absurd one to foist upon Plato. The dialogues 
of search as they are called, while exposing sham knowledge, 
all assume that the real inaT^ifiri is attainable. Ironiam: the 
word was given in its Greek form in 15. NuUa fuit ratio 
persequi: n. on 17. § 75. Videome: z=nonne 

mdeoTf as videsne = nonne vides* Imitari numquam nisi: a 
strange expression for which Manut. conj. imitari f man qitem^ 
etc., Halm nullum unquam in place of numquam. Bait, prints* 
the reading of Man., which I think harsher than that of the 
HSS. Minutes ; for the word cf. Oral. 94, also De Div, i. 6% 
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minuti pkilosophi, Brut. 256 minuti imperatores. SHlponem^ 
etc.: Megarians, see B. and P. 177 — 182. a-o^lfffULra: Gic. in 
the Becoud edition probably introduced here the translation 
cavillationes to which Seneca Ep* 1 16 refers ; cf. Krische, p. 65. 
Fvlcire porticum: '*to be the pUlar of the Stoic porch.'' Of. the 
anonymous line el /ui) 70/) ijv Xpi^tviros, oix Av yjw 'Lrod. Quae 
in eonstietudine probantur: n. on 87. NUi videret: for the 
tense of the verb, see Mad v. Gram. 347 &, obs. 2. 

§ 76. Quid... pkilosophi: my reading is that of Durand 
approved by Madv. and followed by Bait. It is strange that 
Halm does not mention this reading, which only requires the 
alteration of Cyrenaei into Cyrenaici (now made by all edd. on 
the ground that Cyrenaeus is a citizen of Gyrene, CyreiuUctu a 
follower of Aristippus) and the insertion of tibi, I see no 
difficulty in the qui before negant, at which so many edd. take 
offence^ Tactu intimo: the word anpii I believe does not occur 
in ancient authorities as a term of the Cyrenaio school ; their 
great word ^ was TdSw. From 143 {permotiones intimas) it 
might appear that Cic. is translating either irdSos or Kitnjffts. 
For a clear account of the school see Zeller's Socrates; for the 
illustration of the present passage pp. 293 — 300 with the foot- 
notes. Cf. also B. and P. 169 sq. Quo quid colore: cf. Sext. 
A» M. YTU 191 (qu. Zeller Socrates 297, B. and P. 165). Adjici 
se:=^'jrdrx€iy. Quaesieras: note the plup. where Eng. idiom 
requires the perfect- or aorist. Tot saeculis: cf. the same words 
in 15. Tot ingeniis tantisque studiis: cf. tummis ingeniis, 
maximis studiis in 15. Obtrectandi: this invidious word had 
been used by Lucullus in 16; cf. also i. 44. 
§77. Expresserat: "had put into distinct shape.*' Cf. 7 and 
I. 19. Exprimere and dicere are always sharply dietinguished 
by Cic, the latter merely implying the mechanic exercise of 
utterance, the former the moulding and shaping of the utter- 
ance by conscious effort; cf. esp. Orat, 3, 69, and Ad Att* 
VIII. 1 1» I ; alsoDe Or. i. 32, De Biv. i. 79, qu. by Erebs and All« 
gayer. The conj. of Dav. exposuerat is therefore needless. 
Fortaase: *'we may suppose." Nee pereipere, etc.: cf. 68, n. 
Turn ilium: a change from ille, credo (sc. respondit), the credo 
being now repeated to govern tiie infin. For the constr. after 
ita definiste cf. if. Z). ^.11. 13 (who quotes exx.);, also the 
construction with ita iudico in 113. Ex eo, qtiod esset : of. 18, 
n. Effictum: so Manut. for MSS. effectum; cf. 18. Ab eo, 
quod turn est: ihfi words rum est include the two meanings " is 
non existent," and '*is different fropi what it seems to be " — 
the two meanings of falsum indeed ; see n. on 47. Eitudem 
modi: cf. 40, 84. MSS. have eius modi, altered by Dav. 
Reete,..additum: the semicolon at Arcesilas was added by 
Manutius, who is followed by all edd. This involves taking 
ftdditum ss additum est^ an. ellipse of excessive rarity in Cid. ; 

16—2 
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see Madv. Opusc. i. 448, D. F, i. 43, Gram. 479 a, I think it 
quite possible that recte comensit additum should be oonstroed 
together, '* agreed that the addition had been rightly made." 
For the omission of esse in that case of. Madv. Chram. 406, and 
such expressions as dicere solebat perturbatum in iii, also ita 
scribenti exanclatum in 108. Recte, which with the ordinary 
stopping expresses Cic's needless approval of Aroesilas' con^ 
duct, would thus gain in point. Qy, should concessit be read^ 
as in 118 concessUse is now read for liiSS. eansensUset A 
vtfro: cf. 41. §78. Quiu adhuc permanserit : 

note the subj.; "which is of such a nature as to have lasted.'* 
Nam iUud...pertinehat: by illud is meant the argument in 
defence of ivox^ given in 67; by nihil... perUnebat nothing 
more is intended that that there was no immediate or close con- 
nection. Cf. the use oipertinere in D. F, lu. 55. Clitomaeho: 
cf. n. on 59. 

§9 79—90. Summaiy. Ton are wrong, LucuUus, in upholding 
your cause in spite of my arguments yesterday agunst the 
senses. You are thus acting like the Epicureans, who say 
that the inference only from the sensation can be false, 
not the sensation itself (79, 80). I wish the god of whom 
you spoke would ask me whether I wanted anything more 
than sound senses. He would have a bad time with me. 
For even granting that our vision is correct, how marvel- 
lously circumscribed it is! But, say you, we desire no 
more. No, I answer, you are like the mole, who desires 
not the light because he is blind. Yet I would not so 
much reproach the god because my vision is narrow, as 
because it deceives me (80, 81). If you want something 
greater than the bent oar, what can be greater than the 
sun? Still he seems to us a foot broad, and Epicurus 
thinks he may be a little broader or narrower than he 
seems. With all his enormous speed, too, he appears to 
us to stand still (82). The whole question lies in a nut- 
shell : of four propositions which prove my point only one 
is disputed, viz. that every true sensation has side by side 
with it a false one indistinguishable from it (85). A man 
who has mistaken P. for Q. Geminus could have no infal- 
lible mode of recognising Gotta. You say that no such 
indistinguishable resemblances exist. Never mind ; they 
seem to exist and that is enough. One mistaken sensation 
will throw all the others into uncertainty (84). You say 
everything belongs to its own genus; this I will not con- 
test. I am not concerned to show that two sensations are 
absolutely similar; it is enough that human faculties 
cannot dutinguish between them. How about the impres- 
sions pf signei^rings? (85) Can you find a ring-merohani 
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to riyal your cbicken>rearer of Delos ? Bat, you say, art 
aids the senses. So we cannot see or hear without art, 
which so few can have 1 What an idea this gives us of the 
art with which nature has constructed the senses! (86) 
But about physics I will speak afterwards. I am going 
now to advance against the senses arguments drawn from 
Ghrysippus himself (87). You said that the sensations of 
dreamers, drunkards and madmen were feebler than those 
of the waking, the sober and the sane. The oases of 
Snnius and his Alcmaeon, of your own relative Tuditanus, 
of the Hercules of Euripides, disprove your point (88, 89). 
In their case at least *^mind and eyes agreed." It is no 
good to talk about the saner moments of such people ; the 
question is, what was the nature of their sensations at the 
time they were affected? (90) 

I 79. Communi loco : rdwi^, that of blinking facts which 
cannot be disproved; see 19. Qriod ne[id]; I have bracketed 
id with most edd. since Manut. If, however, qtiod be taken as 
the conjunction, and not as the pronoun, id is not altogether 
insupportable. Heri: cl Introd. 55. Infracto remo: n. on 
19. Tennyson seems to allude to this in his " Higher Panthe- 
ism*' — ^''aU we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a 
pool." Manent ilia oami(i^ iaeet: this is my correction of the 
reading of most MSS. maneant,.,lacerat. Madv. Em, 176 in 
combating the conj. of Goer, si maneant...lacerati8 iatameausam, 
Approves maneant,„i€u:eat, a reading with some MSS. support., 
adopted by Orelli I think the whole confusion of the passage 
arises from the mania of the copyists for turning indicatives 
into , subjunctives, of which in critical editions of Cic. exz. 
occur every few pages. If iacet were by error turned into 
ia4seret the reading lacerat would arise at once. The nom. to 
dicit is, I may observe, not Epicurus, as Orelli takes it, but 
LuGullus. Trans. " all my arguments remain untouched, your 
case is overthrown, yet his senses are true, quotha!'' (For 
this use of dicit of. inquit in 10 1, 109, 115.) Hermann ap- 
proves the odd reading of the ed. Gratandriana of 1538 latrat; 
Dav. conjectured comically blaterat iste tamen et ; Halm lacera 
.£8t ista causa. Habes: as two good MSS. have habes et ewn, 
Madv. Em, 176 conj. habet. The change of person, however, 
(from dicit to habes) occurs also in loi. Epicurus: n, on 19. 

§ 80. ^oc est verumesse : Madv. Em. 177 
took verum as meaning iair, candid; in this explanation I 
eoncur. Madv., however, in his critical epistle to Orelli p. 139 
abandoned it and proposed virum esse, a very strange em. 
Halm's conj. eertum esse is weak and improbable. Importune : 
.this is in one good MS. but the rest have importata; a good 
em. is needed, as importune does not suit the sense of the 
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passage. Negat...tor8i88et: for the tenses of. 104 exposuisset^ 
adiungit. Gum oculum torsisset: i.e. by placing the finger 
beneath the eye and pressing npwards or sideways^ Of. 
Aristot. EtK Eud. vii. 13 (qu. by Dav.) 6^a\fio6s..,8uurTpi' 
^oyra Arre h^ rh tv tftayifpai. Faber qu. Arist. Problemata 
XVII. 31 d(d r[ els rh "wXdyiov kivovci rbv o<f>$a\fxbv 0^ (?) <ptdvertu 
di^ rb iv. Also ih. zxxi. 3 inquiring the reason why drunkards 
see double he says ra^b tovto ylytferai Kal idt^ res KdnaBcf irUaid 
rbp 6<t>0a\itAv, Sextus refers to the same thing P. H. i. 47, 
A. M, VII. 192 (6 wapaTri^ffas rbv 6if>Ba\fJi,6v)'^ so Cio. De Div. 11. 
120. Lucretius gives the same answer as Timagoras, propter 
opinatus animi (iv. 465), as does Sext. A, M, vii. 310 on behalf 
of Epicurus. Bed hie : Bait, sit hie. Matorum; cf. 143. Qtian 
quaeratur: Cameades refused to discuss about things in them- 
selves, but merely dealt with the appearances they present, rb 
yb.p dXrjBh koI rb )f/€vdis iv roi^ irpdyfiafri <rwexw/>« (Numen. in 
Euseb. Pr. Eu, xiv. 8). Of. also Bext. P. H, 1. 78, 87, 144, 11. 
75. Dami nascuntur : a proverb used like ykadic is *kOiipas and 
*' coals to Newcastle;" see Lorenz on Plant. Miles 11. 2, 38, 
and cf. Ad Att. x. 14, 2, Ad Fam. ix. 3. Deus: cf. 19. 
Audiret...ageret: MSS. have audie8...agerent. As the inser- 
tion of n in the imp. subj. is so common in MSS. I read ageret 
and alter audies to suit it. Halm has audiret, ageretur with 
Dav. ; Bait, attdiet^ egerit. Ex hoe loco video... cemo: MSS. 
have loeo cemo regionem video PaMpeianuvi non cemo^ whence 
Lipsius conj. ex hoc loco e regione video. Halm ejects the 
words regionem video; I prefer to eject cemo regionem. We 
are thus left with the slight change from video to cemo, which 
is very often found in Cic, e.g. Orat. 18. Cio. sometimes 
however joins the two verbs as in De Or. ni. 161. O praecUi' 
rum prospectum: the view was a favourite one with Cic. ; see 
Ad Att. I. 13, 5. § 81. Nescio qui: Goer, is 

quite wrong in saying that nescio quia implies contempt, while 
nescio qui does not ; cf . Div. in Qu. Caee. 47, where nescio 
qui would contradict his rule. It is as difficult to define the 
uses of the two expressions as to define those of aliqui^ and 
aliqui, on which see 61, n. In Paradoxa 12 the best MSS. 
have si qui and si quis almost in the same line with identically 
the same meaning. Dav. quotes Solinus and P]in. N. H. tii. 
21, to show that the man mentioned here was called Strabo — a 
misnomer surely. Octingenta: so the best MSS., not oetO' 
ginta, which however agrees better with Pliny. Quod abesset : 
** whatever might be 1800 stadia distant;** aberat would have 
implied that Cic. had some particular thing in mind; of. 
Madv. Gram. 364, obs. i. Acrius: d^&rtpov; Lamb, without 
need read acutius as Goer, did in 69. lUos pisces : so some 
MSS., but the best have ullos, whence Elotz conj. multos, 
Orelli muUos iUos, omitting pisces. For the allusion to the 
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fish, cf. Acad. Post, fragm. 13. Videntur: n. on 2$. Angiitis: 
cf. 19 non video cvar quaerat amplitu, Denderamut: Halm, 
fiuling to understand the passage, follows Christ in reading 
denderant (i.e. pUeea). To paraphrase, the sense is this: 
'Bat, say my opponents, the Stoics and Antiocheans, we desire 
no better senses than we haTe.' Well, you are like the mole, 
whieh does not yearn for the light because it does not know 
what hght is. Of course all the ancients thought the mole 
blind. A glance will show the insipidity of the sense given by 
Halm's reading. Quererer cum deo: would enter into an 
altercation with the god. The phrase, like XoiSopeia-^cU ran, as 
opposed to Xoc5op€ii^ rimt implies mutual recrimination; of. 
Fro Deiotaro 9 qxterellae cum Deiotaro. The reading tarn 
qaererer for the tamen qtuiereretur of the MSS. is due to 
ICanut. Navem: Sextus often uses the same illustration, as 
in P. H, I. 107, A. M, TH. 414. Non tu verum testem, etc. : cf. 
105. For the om. of te before habere^ which has strangely 
troubled edd. and induced them to alter the text, see n. on i. 6*> 

§ 82. Quid ego : Bait, has sed quid after 
EmestL Nave : so the best MSS., not navi; et Madv. Gram, 
49. Duodeviginti : so in 12S. Groer. and Boeper qu. by Halm 
wished to read duodetriginta. The reff. of Goer, at least do 
not prove his point that the andents commonly estimated 
the sun at 28 times the size of the earth. Qtuui pedalit: 
ef. D,F, I. 90 pedalis fortcuse. For quasi =eirciter: cf. note 
on 74. Mady. on D. F. i. 90 quotes Diog. Laert. z. 91, 
who preserves the very words of Epicurus, in which however 
no mention of a foot occurs, also Lucr. v. 590, who copies 
Epicurus, and Seneca Quaest. Nat. i. 3, 10 (solem sapientes viri 
pedalem esse eontenderunt). Madv. points out from Plut De 
Plac, Phil. II. 91, p. 890 E, that Heraclitus asserted the sun to 
be a foot wide ; he does not however quote Stob. Phys. i. 34, i 
^tor lUye&ot ^ecv eZpot vodbs ipSptanclov, which is affirmed to 
be the opinion of Heraclitus and Hecataeus. Ne maiorem qui- 
dem: so the MSS., but Goer, and Orelli read nee for ne, incur- 
ring the reprehension of Madv. D. F. p. 814, ed. 2. Nihil out 
non multum : so in D. F, v. 59 ; the correction of Orelli, there- 
fore, aut non multum mentiantur aut nihil, is rash. Semel: see 
79. Qui ne nunc quidem: sc. mentiri sensus putat. Halm 
prints quin, and is followed by Baiter ; neither has observed 
that quin ne... quidem is bad Latin (see M. D. J^. v. 56). Nor 
ean quin ne'go together even without quidem; cf. Krebs and 
ABgayer, Antibarbarus ed. 4 on quin, 

§ 83. 'fn parvo lis sit : Durand's em. for the in parvulis sitis 
of the MSS., which Goer, alone defends. Quattuor capita: 
these were given in 40 by Lucullus ; cf. also 77. Epicurus: as 
above in 19, 79 etc. § 84. Geminum: of. 56. 

Nota: d 58 and the speech of Lucullus passim, Ne sit,,. 
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potest: cf. 80 qtjuui quaeratur quid tit^ non quid videatur. Si 
ipse erit: lor ipse apparently = is ipse cl M. D. F. 11. 93. 

§ 85. Quod non est: = qu, n, e, id quod esse 
videtur. Sui generis : cl 50, 54, 56. NuUtim esse |>tZum, etc. : 
a strong expression of this belief is found in Seneca £p. 113, 
13, qn. B. and P. 380. Note the word Stoieum; Lncnllus is of 
course not Stoic, bnt Antioohean. Nihil interest: the same 
opinion is expressed in 40, where see my note. Visa res: 
Halm writes res a re; it is not necessary, however, either in 
Gk. or Lat. to express both of two* related things when a word 
is inserted like differat here, which shows that they are related. 
Cf. the elliptic constructions in Gk. with Sfwiop, fiera^u, fiiaot, 
and such words. Eodem caelo atque: a difficult passage, 
MSS. have aqua^ an error easy, as Halm notes, to a scribe 
who understood caelum to be the heaven, and not yXit^iop, a 
graving tool. Faber and other old edd. defe4d the MSS. resid- 
ing, adducing passages to show that sky and water were impor- 
tant in the making of statues. For aqua Orelli conj. acu r= 
schraffimadely C. F. Hermann caelatura, which does not seem 
to be a Ciceronian word. Halm^s a^que introduces a construc- 
tion with ceteris omnibus which is not only not Ciceronian, but 
not Latin at all. I read atque, taking ceteris omnibus to be the 
abl. neut. **aU the other implements.'* Formerly I conj. axcio, 
or atque in, which last reading would make omnibus =:om, 
statuis. Alexandres: Lysippus alone was privileged to make 
statues oi Alexander, as Apelles alone was allowed to paint the 
conqueror; cf. Ad Fam, v. 12, 7. 

§86. Anulo: cf. 54. Aliqui: n. on 6t. Gallinarium: cf. 57, 
Adhibes artem : cf. 20 adhibita arte. Pictor.„tibicen: so in to, 
Simul inJUwit: note simul for simvl atque; cf. T. D. rv. i3« 
Nostri quidem: i.e. Romani, Admodum: i.e. adm, jMuci: cf. 
De Leg. III. 32 pauci enim atque admodum pauci. Pra^xlara: 
evidently a fem. adj. agreeing with natura, Dav. and £m. 
made the adj. neuter, and understanding sunt interpreted 
" these arguments I am going to urge are grand, viz. quanta 
art. etc." §87. /SfciZic««; Germ. ''natiir. 

lich.** Fabricata sit. cf. 30. 119, 121 and N. D. 1. 19. ^e 
modo : for modo ne, a noticeable use. Physids : probably neut. 
Contra sensv>s: he wrote both for and against av^iiBeia; cf. B. 
and P. 360 and 368. Cameadem: Plut. Sto, Rep, 1036 B 
relates that Cameades in reading the arguments of Chrysippiis 
against the senses, quoted the address of Andromache to 
Hector : doifUvie ip$lff€i tre rd <r6u fUvoi. From Diog, iv. 62 we 
learn that he thus parodied the line qu. in n. on 75, el fiii 
yiip J¥ Xpdatirvot o&k &v ijy iytb. 

§ 88. Diligentissime: in 48—53. Dicebas: in 54 imbeciUiui 
adsentiuntur, Siecorum: cf. Cic. Contra Rullum i.i consilia 
liccorum* Madere is common with the meaning " to be drank/' 
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«8 in Plant. MosteUaria i. 4, 6. Non diceret: OrelH was in- 
dacdd by Goer, to omit the verb, with one MS.; cf. 15 and 
I. 13. The omission of a verb in the subjunctive is, Madv. 
says on D. F. i. 9, impossible; lor other ellipses of the verb 
Bee M. D, F. y. 63. AUnnaeo autem: i. e. Ennius' own Alomaeon; 
ef. 51. Somnia reri: the best MSS. have somniare. Goer, 
leads somniaf supplying non fuUse vera, I have already re* 
marked on his extraordinary power of supplying, Balm conj. 
Bonrnia reprohare^ forgetting that the verb reprobare belongs to 
third century Latinity, also tua visa putare, which Bait, adopts. 
Thinking this too large a departure from the MSS., I read reti, 
which verb occurred in i. 36, 39. Possibly putare, a little farther 
on, has got misplaced. Non td agitur: these difficulties supply 
Bextus with <me of his r/>6Toi^ i. e. 6 rc/>i rds Te/xirroUrecs ; cf. 
P. if. I. 100, also for the treatment of dreams, i6. i. 104. Si 
modo, etc.: "if only he dreamed it,'' i.e. *< merely because he 
dreamed it." Aeq^ue€usvigilanti:=€iequeae sivigilaret. Dav. 
missing the sense, and pointing out that when awake Ennius 
did not assent to his sensations at all, conj. vigilantis. Two 
participles used in very different ways not unfrequently occur 
together; see Madv. Em, Liv, p. 442. Ita credit: MSS. have 
iUa^ which Dav. altered. Halm would prefer credidit, Itera 
duMf etc.: from the lUonaot Pacuvius; a favourite quotation 
with Cia; seeAdAtt, zrv. 14, and T, D. 11. 44. 
§ 89. Quisquam: for the use of this pronoun in interrogative 
lientenceB el Yirg. Aen, i. 48 with the notes of Wagner and 
Oonington. Tarn certa putat: so Sextus A,M, vu. 61 points 
out that Protagoras must in accordance with his doctrine rdv- 
rwr lUrpov Ai^^^bnros hold that the fiefAtfirCos is the Kptriffuoy rwy 
iw fWMt^ ipaaf9ixi0iai^. Video, video te: evidently from a tragedy 
whose subject was Afar /Aai¥6/jL€Pin; see Bibbeok Trag, Lat, rel, 
p. 205. Cic. in De Or, iii. 163 thus continues the quotation, 
**octUi8 pottremum lumen radiatum rape." So in Soph, .i tor 
100 the hero, after killing, as he thinks, the Atridae, keeps 
Odysseus alive awhile in order to torture him. Hercules : cf . 
Eur. Here, Fur, 931 — 1015. The mad visions of this hero, 
like those of Orestes, are often referred to for a similar pur- 
pose by Sext., e.g. A,M, vii. 405 6 yow 'HpaxX^s /uoveit koI 
\a^p ^airrafftav drb rC»v Ukwp irald(j» lin Evpvff$4tn, rii^ dic<S\ov- 
0o¥ vpa^nf ra&rff ry ipcurraffi^ ffvu^ey. ix6\ovdo¥ di rjw rh To6f 
Tov ixtfpov iratdaf dveXcti', 6rep koI ivoir}<r€jf, Cf. also A, M, vii. 
949. Maveretur: imperf. for plup. as in 9a Alcmaeo tutu: 
of. 53. Incitato furore: Dav. reads incitatus. Halm qu. from 
Wesenberg Observ. Crit, ad Or. p. Sestio p. 51 this explanation, 
"cum furor eius initio remissior paulatim incitatior et vehement 
tior f actus esaet;" he also refers to Wopkens Led, Tull, p. 55 
ed. Hand. Incedunt etc.: the MSS. have incede, which Lamb. 
0on6oted. The subject of the verb is evidently Furiae, Ad^ 
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sunt is only given once by MSS., while Bibbeck repeats it 
thrice ; on Halm's suggestion I have written it twice. Caeru- 
lea...angui: anguU fern, is not nnconunon in the old poetry. 
MSS. here have t^t. Cr%nitu$: dK€p(r€K6firis ; " neyer-i&om,*' 
as Milton translates it. Luna innixtu : the separate mention 
•in the next line of Diana, usually identified with the moon» 
has led edd. to emend this line. Some old odd. have lunat, 
while Lamb, reads genu for luna; of. Ov. Am. i. i, 95 (qu. by 
Goer.) lunavitque genu sinuosum fortiter arcum. Wakefield on 
Lucr. III. 10 1 3 puts a stop at auratum, and goes on with Luna 
innixans, Faber strangely explains 7u7Ui M=arcu ipso lunato; 
Dav. says we ought -not to expect the passage to make sense, as 
it is the utterance of a maniac. For my part, I do not see 
why the poet should not regard luna and Diana as distinot. 

§ 90. Ilia falsa: sc. visa, which governs the 
two genitives. Goer, perversely insists on taking soTnniantium 
reeordatione ipsorum closely together. Non enim id quaeritur: 
of. 80 n. Sext. very often uses very similar language, as in 
P. H. I. 22, qu. in n. on 40. Turn eum movebantur: so Halm 
for MSS. turn eammovebantur; the em. is supported by 88. 

§§ 91 — 98. Summary. Dialectic cannot lead to stable know- 
ledge ; its processes are not applicable to a large number of 
philosophical questions (91). You value the art, but re- 
member that it gave rise to fallacies like the sorites, which 
you say is faulty (92). If it is so, refute it. The plan of 
Ghrysippus, to refrain from answering, will avul you 
nothing (93). If you refrain because you cannot answer, 
your baowledge fails you; if you can answer and yet re- 
frain, you are unfair (94). The art you admire really 
undoes itself, as Penelope did her web ; witness the Men* 
tiens (95). You assent to arguments which are identical 
in form with the MentienSf and yet refuse to assent to ii 
Why so? (96) You demand that these sophisms should 
be made exceptions to the rules of Dialectic. You. must 
go to a tribune for that exception. I just remind you that 
Epicurus would not allow the very first postulate of your 
Dialectic (97). In my opinion, and I learned Dialectic 
from Antiochus, the Mentiens and the arguments identical 
with it in form must stand or fall together (98). 

§ 91. Inventam esse : cf. 26, 27. In geometriane: with this 
inquiry into the special function of Dialectic of. tiie inquiry 
about Bhetoric in Plato Gorg. 453 n, 454 0. Sol quantus sit: 
this of course is a problem for 0va-t/c^ not for BiaXeicnKi/j. Quod 
sit summum bonum: not SiaKeKTucrj but ^tftmy must decide this. 
Quae coniunctio, etc. : so Sext. often opposes (tv/awXoktj or cwiifii^ 
fUpov to die^vyfjjyoy ; cf. esp. P,H, 11. 201, and Zeller 109 Bq« 
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"with footnotes. An instance of a coniunctio (hypothetical judg'- 
xnent) is "«i lucety lucet^^ below; of a cimunctto (disjunctive 
judgment) " aut vivet eras Hermarchus aut non vivet" Ambi' 
gue dictum: A.fi<f>i§o\w, on which see P. H. ii. 256, Diog. tii. 62. 
Quid sequatur: r6 dK6\ov9ov; cf. i. 19, n. Quid re'pugnet: cf. 
1. 19, n. De 86 ipsa: the ipsaj according to Gic's usage, is nom. 
and not abl. Petrus Valentia (p. 301, ed. Orelli) justly remarks 
that an art is noC to be condemned as useless merely because 
it is unable to solve every problem presented to it. He quotes 
Plato's remarks (in Rep, 11.) that the Expert is the man who 
knows exactly what his art can do and what it cannot. Very 
similar arguments to this of Cic. occur in Sext.; cf. esp, P.H. 
n. 175 and the words iavrou itrrai iKKaXvTrriKdv. For the mode 
in which Garneades dealt with Dialectic cf. Zeller 510, 511. 
The true ground of attack is that Logic always assumes the 
truth of phenomena, and cannot prove it. This was clearly 
seen by Aristotle alone of the ancients : see Grote's essay on 
the Origin of Knowledge, now reprinted in Vol. 11. of his 
Aristotle. § 92. Nata sit: cf. 28, 59. 

Loquendi: the Stoic \oyiKij, it -must be remembered, included 
priroptKi^. Concludendi ; rod (rvfi'ir€paLv€iv or avWoyi^effOcu, Lo* 
cum; T6iroi' in the philosophical sense. Vitiosum : ^g^Ji, Num 
nostra culpa est: cf. 32. Finium: absolute limits; the fallacy 
of the sorites and other such sophisms lies entirely in the 
treatment of purely relative terms as though they were abso- 
lute. Qy/itenus: the same ellipse occurs in Orator 73. In 
acervo tritici : this is the false sorites, which may be briefly 
described thus : A asks B whether one grain makes a heap. 
B answers " No." A goes on asking whether two, three, four, 
etc. grains make a heap. B cannot always reply '* No.'* When 
he begins to answer *' Yes," there will be a difference of one 
grain between heap and no heap. One grain therefore does 
make a heap. The true scyrites or chain-inference is still 
treated in books on logic; cf. Thomson's Laws of Thougktj 
pp. 201 — 203, ed. 8. Minutatim: cf. Heindorf's note on xard 
fffUKpbv in Sophistes 217 d. Interrogati: cf. 104. In 94 we 
hJave interrogantif which some edd. read here. Dives pauper, 
etc.: it will be easily seen that the process of questioning 
above described can be applied to any relative term such as 
Hiese are. For the omission of any connecting particle be- 
tween the members of each pair, cf. 29, 125, T. D. i. 64, v. 73, 
114, Ziimpt Gram. 782. Quanto addito aut dempto: after this 
there is a strange ellipse of some such words as id efficiatwr, 
quod interrogatur. [Non] habemus: I bracket non in deferenoe 
to Hcdm ; Madv. however {Opusc. i. 508) treats it as a super* 
abundance of negation arising from a sort of anacoluthon, 
comparing In Vatin. s, Ad Fam. zii. 24. Th^ scribes insert 
and omit negatives very recklessly, so that the point may 
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remain doabtfol. § 93. Frangite: in later Gk. 

generally droKOtip, Erunt...cavetis: this form of the condi- 
tional sentence is illustrated in Mady. D, F. iii. 70, JBin. Liv, 
p. 434, Gram, 340, obs. i. Goer. qu. Terence Heaut. y. i» 59 
quot ifiicommoda tibi in hoc re capies nisi caves; of. also 127, 
140 of this book. The present is of coarse required by ike 
instantaneous nature of the action. Chrysippo: he spent so 
much time in trying to solye the sophism that it is called pecu- 
liarly his by Persius yi. 80 inventus ^ Ghrysippe, tui finitor 
acervi. The titles of numerous distinct works of his on the 
Sitrites and Mentiens are giyen by Diog. Tria pauea sint: cf. 
the instances in Sext. A, M, yii. 418 rd irevHiKovra 6\iya iarlv, 
rd fivpla dXlya iarlv^ also Diog. yii. 83. ^vx^j^^^ : the adyioe 
is quoted in Sext P. H. 11. 253 (dety UraaOfu kox iwix^ty), 
A, M, yn. 416 (6 <ro^ <m}<rcrac koI iiffuxdurci). The same terms 
seem to haye been used by the Cynics ; see Sext. P. H. n. 444, 
ni. 66. Stertas: imitated by Aug. Contra Ac, iii. 25 ...ter tema 
fuwem esse...vel genere humano stertente verum sit; also ib, m. 
32. Froficit: Day. prqficis, but Mady. rightly understands t6 
'h<rvxd^tv (Em, 184); cf. T, D. n. 58. Ultimum...re8pondere: 
'*to put in as your answer;" cf. the use of defendere with 
an accus. ''to put in as a plea." Kayser suggests pauco* 
mm quid sit, 

§ 94. ^t agitator: see the amusing letter to Atticus xm. 21, 
in which Cic. discusses dififerent translations for the word 
iirlxj^iPi and quotes a line of Luciliue sustineat currum ut bonu* 
saepe agitator equosque, adding semperque Cameades rpo^Xifp 
pugUis et retentionem aurigae similem facit iToxS, Aug. Contra 
Ac, trans, irox^ by refrenatio; cf. also Lael, 63. SuperbuM 
es: I haye thus corrected the MSS. responde superbe; Halm 
writes /acM superbe, Orelli superbis, which yerb is hardly found 
in prose. The phrase superbe resistere in Aug. Contra Ac. in. 
14 may be a reminiscence. Illustribus: Bait, with some pro- 
bability adds in, comparing in decimo below, and 107 ; cf. how- 
eyer Munro on Luor. i. 420. Irretiat: parallel expressions 
occur in T. D. y. 76, De Or, 1, 43, De Fato 7. Fa^iere non 
tinis: Sext. P. H, 11. 253 points the moral in the same way. 
Augentis nee minuentis: so Halm for MSS. augendi nee minu- 
endi, which Bait, retains. I cannot belieye the phrase primum 
augendi to be Latin. § 95. Tollit.,,8uperiora : 

of. Hortensius fragm. 19 (Orelli) sed ad extremum pollicetur 
prolaturum qui se ipse comest, quod ejffieit dialeetieorum ratio* 
Vestra an nostra: Bait, after Christ needlessly writes nostra an 
vestra, *A^lu)fjui: "a judgment expressed in language;" of. 
Zeller 107, who giyes the Stoic refinements on this subject. 
Effatum: Halm giyes the spelling ecfatum. It is probable that 
this spelling was antique in Cic.'s time and only used in con- 
nection with religious and legal formulae, as in 2>« JHv, i. 8i» 
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Dt Leg* ii. 20; see Gorss. Ausspr, x. 155. For the word of. 
Sen. Ep, iiy enuntiativum quiddam de corpore quod alii effa* 
ttfm vocanty alii enuntiatumy alii edictum; in T. D. i. 14 pro- 
nuntiatum is found, in De Fato 26 pronuntiatiOf in Gellius 
XYi. 8 (from Yarro) prologium. Aut verum esse aut falsum ; the 
constant Stoic definition of o^itiffM ; see Diog. vii. 65 and other 
passages in Zeller 107. Mentiris an verum dicis: the an was 
added hy Schiitz, on a comparison of GelUus xviii. 10 cum 
mentUyr et mentiri fne dico, mentior an verum dicof The 
sophism is given in a more formally complete shape in De Div, 
n. 1 1 where the following words are added, dicis autem te men- 
tiri verumque dicis^ mentiris igitur. The fallacy is thus hit by 
Petrus Yalentia (p. 501, ed. Orelli), quis unquam dixit 'ego 
mentior^ quum hoc ipsum pronuntiatum falsum velUt declararef 
Inexplicahilia: dropa in the Greek writers. Odiosius: this 
adj. has not the strong meaning of the Eng. '^hateful," but 
simply means *' tiresome," '* annoying." Non comprehensa: as 
in 90, the opposite of comprehendibilia in i. 41. The past 
partic. in Cic. often has the same meaning as an adj. in -hilis* 
Faber points out that in the Timaeus Cic. translates aXvros by 
indissolutus and indissohibilis indifferently. Jmpercepttu, which 
one would expect, is found in Ovid. 

%. 96. Si dicist etc. : the words in italics are needed, and were 
given by Manut. with the exception of niinc, which was added 
by Dav. The idea of Orelli, that Cic. clipped these trite 
sophisms as he does verses from the comic writers, is untenable. 
In docendo : docere is not to expound ^ but to prove; cf. n. on 
19 1. Primum...modum: the word modus is technical in this 
sense; cl Top, 57. The irp&rot \6yoi dyav^eiKTos of the Stoio 
logic ran thus, d rjfUpa ftrri, 0(i;s ((rriv dXX^ /i'i)v vfUpa itrruf 
^s dpa icrriv (Sext. P. H, 11. 157, and other passages qu. 
Zeller 1 14). This bears a semblance of inference and is not so 
Utterly tautological as Cic's translation, which merges 0a7s and 
ilfUpa into one word, or that of Zeller (i 14^ note). These argu- 
ments are called /toi'oX^ft/uiroi (involving only one premiss) in 
Sext. P. H. I. 151, 159, II. 167. Si dicis te mentiri, etc. : it is 
absurd to assume, as this sophism does, that when a man truly 
states that he has told a lie, he establishes against himself not 
merely that he has told a lie, but also that he is telfing a lie at 
the moment when he makes the true statement. The root of 
the sophism lies in the confusion of past and present time in 
the one infinitive mentiri. Eiusdem generis: the phrase te 
mentiri had been substituted for nunc lucere. Chrysippea : n. 
on 93. Conclusioni: on facer e with the dat« see n« on 27. 
Cederet : some edd. crederet, but the word is a trans, of Gk. 
c£ic€(y; n. on 66. Conexi: = a'vvrjiifiipov; cf. Zeller 109. This 
was the proper term for the hypothetical judgment. Superius : 
the crvmifJLiUifov consists of two parts, the hypothetical part and 
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the affirmatiYe — called in Greek riyoCit/afWf and X^or; if one is 
admitted the other follows of course. 

§ 97. Exciplantur: the legal /ormuZa of the Bomans generally 
directed the iudex to condemn the defendant {/ certain facts 
were proved, unless certain other facts were proved; the latter 
portion went by the name of exeeptio. See Diet. Ant. TribU" 
rmm...adeant: a retort upon Lucallus ; cf. 13. The MSS. have 
videant or adeant : Halm conj. adhibeant, comparing 86 and 
Pro Rabirio 20. Contemnit: the usual trans. *Uo despise" 
for contemnere is too strong ; it means, like dXiyufrnp^ merely 
to neglect or pass by. Effabimur: cf. effatum above. Her» 
marchus : not Hertnachtu, as most edd. ; see M. D. F. 11. 96. 
Diiunctum: bie^evyfUvov^ for which see Zeller 112. Neeessa- 
rium: the reason why Epionms refused to admit this is given 
in De Fato 1 1 Epicunu veretur ne si hoc eoncesserit, conceden- 
dum sit fato fieri quaecumque JianL The context of that pas- 
sage should be carefully read, along with N. D. i. 69, 70. Aug. 
Contra Ac: iii. 29 lays great stress on the necessary truth of 
disjunctive propositions. CaJtu$: so Lamb, for MSS. cautns. 
TardUM: De Div. 11. 103 Epicurum quern kebetem et rudem 
dicere sclent Stoici; cf. also ib. 11. 116, and the frequent use of 
ppadus in Sext., e.f^, A. M. vii. 325. Cum lioc igitur: the word 
igitur, as usual, picks up the broken thread of the sentence. 
Id est: n. on i. 8. Evertit: for the Epicurean view of Dialec- 
tic see B. and P. 343, Zeller 399 sq., M. D. F. i. 22. E eon- 
trariis diiunctio: =s ^le^evyiuivop i^ ivavritatf. 
§ 98. Sequor: as in. 95, 96, where the Dialectict refused to 
allow the consequences of their own principles, according to 
Cic. Ludere: this reminds one of the famous controversy 
between Corax and Tisias, for which see Cope in the old 
Journal of Philology. No. 7. Iudicem..,non ivMcem: this con- 
struction, which in Greek would be marked by fj^v and 2^, has 
been a great crux of edd. ; Dav. here wished to insert cum before 
iudicem, but is conclusively refuted by Madv. Em. 31. The 
same construction occurs in 103. Esse conexum: with great 
probability Christ supposes the mfiuitive to be an addition of 
the copyists. 

§§ 98 — 105. Summary. In order to overthrow at once the 
case of Antiochus, I proceed to explain, after Clitomachu8» 
the whole of Cameades* system (98). Cameades laid down 
two divisions of visa, one into those capable of being per- 
ceived and those not so capable, the other into probable 
and. improbable. Arguments aimed at the senses concern 
the first division only ; the sapiens will follow probability, 
as in many instances the Stoic sapiens confessedly does 
(99, 100). Our sapiens is not made of stone ; many things 
seem to him true ; yet he always feels that there is a possi* 
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biliij of their being false. The Stoics themselTes admit that 
{he senses are often deceived. Put this admission together 
"with the tenet of Epicnms, and perception becomes im- 
possible (loi). It is strange that our Frohahlea dio not 
seem sufficient to yon. Hear the account given by Glito- 
machas (102). He condemns those who say that sensa- 
tion is swept away by the Academy ; nothing is swept away 
but its necessary certainty (103). There are two modes of 
withholding assent; withholding it absolutely and with- 
holding it merely so far as to deny the certainty of phe- 
nomena. The latter mode leaves all that is required for 
ordinary life (104). 

§ 98. Tortuosum: similar expressions are in T. D. 11. 42, 
in. 52, D, F. TV, 'J, Ut Poenus: "as might be expected from 
a Carthaginian;" cf. D. F. iv. 56, tuus ille Foenuhis, homo 
acutus, A different meaning is given by the vt in passages 
like De Div. 11. 30 Democritus non inscite nugatur, ut physi' 
CU8, quo genere nihil arrogantius: " for a physical philosopher." 

§ 99. Genera: here = classificationB of, 
modes of dividing visa. This way of taking the passage will 
defend Cic. against the strong censure of Madv. (Pref. to D. F, 
p. Ixiii.) who holds him convicted of ignorance, for represent- 
ing Oameades as dividing visa into those which can be per- 
ceived and those which cannot. Is it possible that any one 
should read the Academica up to this point, and still believe 
tiiat Cic. is capable of supposing, even for a moment, that Car- 
neades in any way upheld ^ardXi^^ts? Dicantur: i. e. ab. 
Academicis. Sljprobabile: the si is not in MSS. Halm and 
also Bait, follow Christ in reading est^ probabile nihil esse. 
Commemoraba^ : in 53, 58. Eversio: cf. D. F, in. 50 (the same 
words). Plat. Oorg. 481 c '^/jluv 6 /3ios diraTerpafifiivos &v etrf, 
Sext. A, M. VIII. 157 <rvyxio/j,€y rbv ^lov, Et sensibus: no 
second et corresponds to this ; sic below replaces it. See Madv. 
D. F. p. 790, ed. 2. Quicquam tale etc. : cf. 40, 41. Nihil ab 
eo differens : n. on 54. Non comprehensa : n. on 96. 

§ 100. Si iam: "if, for example;" so iam is often 
used in Lucretius. Probo...bono: it would have seemed more 
natural to transpose these epithets. Facilior...ut probet: the 
usual construction is with a4 and the gerund ; cf. De Div. 11. 
107, Brut 180. Anaxagora^: he made no 6fioiofi4p€iai of snow, 
but only of water, which, when pure and deep, is dark in colour. 
Concreta: so Manut. for MSS. congregata. In 121 the MSS. 
give concreta without variation, as in N. D. n. loi, De Div. i. 
13d, T, D. I. 66 J 71. § 101. Impeditum: 

cf. 33, n, Movebitur: cf. moveri in 24. Nonenim est: Cic. in 
the vast majority of cases writes est enim, the two words falling: 
under one accent like sed mm, et enim (cf. Corss. Ausspr, n. . 
S51); Beier on De Off, i. p. 157 (qu. by Halm) wishes there-. 
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fore to read t»t emm^ but the MSS. both of the Lticulhu and of 
Nonius agree in the other fornit .which Madv. allows to stand 
in JD. F. I. 43, and many other places (see his note). Of. 
Cragm. a 4 of the Acad, Post. E robore: so Nonius, bui the 
MSS. of Gio. give here ehore. Dolattu: an evident imitation 
of Horn. Od, T. 163 0^ 7^ dwb dpv6s iffci raXaupdrov oM* dirS 
wiTfnfs, Neque tamen habere: i.e. te putat For the sudden 
change from oratio recta to obliqua cf. 40 with n. Percipiendi 
notam : =xo-f>aKT7fpa r^f avyKaTa04<re<os in Sext. P. H, i. 191. 
For the use of the gerund cf. n. on 26, with Mady. Gram. 418, 
Monro on Lucr. i. 313; tor propriam 34. ExsUtere: cf. 36. 
Quineget: see 79. Caput: a legal term. Conclmio loquitur z 
CL Mstoriae loquantwr {$), eomuetudo loquitur (JD. F, 11. 48)9 
hominis imtitutio si loqueretur {ib» iv. 41), vites si loqui possint^ 
{ib, Y. 39), jpatna loquitur {In Cat. i. 18, 37); the last use Cio. 
condemns himself in OraL 85. Inquit: "quotha," indefinitely, 
as in 109, 115; cf. also dicit in 79. 

§ 102. Reprehensio est... satis esse vobis: Bait, follows Mady. 
in placing a comma after est, and a full stop at j^obabilia, 
Tamen ought in that case to follow dicimus^ and it is note«- 
worthy that in his communication to Halm (printed xm. p. 854 
of Bait, and Halm's ed. of the philosophical works, 1861) 
Madv. omits the word tamen altogether; nor does Bait, in 
adopting the suggestion notice the omission. Ista diceret:_ 
** stated the opinions you asked for." Poetam: this both Halm 
and Bait, treat as a gloss. § 103. For this 

section cf. Lucullus' speech, passim, and Sext. P. if. i. 237 sq. 
Academia,..quibus: a number of exx. of this change from sing, 
to plural are given by Madv. on D. F. v. 16. Nullum: on the 
favourite Ciceronian use of nullus for non see 47, 141, and 
Madv. Oram. 455, obs. 5. lUtLd sit disputatum: for the con- 
struction cf. 98; autem is omitted with the same constr. in. 
Z>. F. y. 79, 80. Nusquam alibi: cf. 50. 

§ 104. Expo8uisset...adiungit: Madv. on D. F. iii. 67 notices 
a certain looseness in the use of tenses, which Gic. displays in 
narrating the opinions of philosophers, but no ex. so strong as 
this is produced. Ut aut approbet quid aut improbet: this 
Halm rejects. I have noticed among recent editors of Cio. a 
strong tendency to reject explanatory clauses introduced by ut. 
Halm brackets a similar clause in 20, and is followed in both 
instances by Bait. Eayser, who is perhaps the most extensive 
bracketer of modem times, rejects very many clauses of the 
kind in the Oratorical works. In our passage, the difficulty 
yanishes when we reflect that approbare and improbare may 
mean either to render an aJ>solute approval or disapproval, or 
to render an approval or disapproval merely based on proba- 
bility. For example, in 39 the words have the first meaning, 
in 60 the second. The same is the ease mth nego and aio, X 
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^fraoe tba whole diffioiilty of the passage to the absence of 
terms to express distinotly the difference between the two 
kinds of assent. The general sense wiU be as follows. ''There 
are two kinds of iToxh, one which prevents a man from ex- 
pressing any assent or disagreement (in either of the two 
senses above noticed), another which does not prevent him 
from giving an answer to questions, provided his answer be not 
taken to imply absolute approval or absolute disapproval ; the 
xesult of which will be that he will neither absolutely deny nor 
absolutely affirm anything, but will merely give a qualified 
<yes* or 'no,' dependent on probability." My defence of the 
clause impugned is substantially the same as that of Hermann 
iu the Philologxu (vol. vii.), which I had not read when this 
note was first written. Alterumplaeere,.,aUerumtenere: "the 
one is his formal dogma, the other is his actual practice." For 
the force of this see my note on non prohans in 148, which 
passage is very similar to this. Neget,..aiat: cf. 97. Nee ut 
plaeeat: this, the MSS. reading, gives exactly the wrong sense, 
for CUtomachus did allow such visa to stand as were sufficient 
to serve as a basis for action. Hermann's neu cui labours 
under the same defect. Various emendations are nam cum 
(Lamb, accepted by Zeller 532), hio ut (Manut.), et cum pav. 
followed by Bait.), sed cum (Halm). The n^ost probable of 
these seems to me that of Manut. X should prefer tic uf, 
taking ut in the sense of "although." Eespondere: "to put in 
as an answer;" as in 93 and often. Approhari: so. putavit, 
Such changes of construction are oommon in Gic, and I cannot 
follow Halm in altering the reading to approbaoit, 
§ 105* iMcem eripimiu: et 30* 

§§ 105—111. Summary. Yon must eee,^ LnenUus, by this 
time, that your defence of dogmatism is overthrown (105). 
You asked how memory was possible on my principles. 
'Why, did not Siron remember the dogmas of Epicurus? 
If nothing can be remembered which is not absolutely true, 
then these will be true (106). Probability is quite suffi- 
cient basis for the arts. One strong point of yours is that 
nature compels us to cusent. But Panaetius doubted even 
some of the Stoic dogmas, and you yourself refuse assent 
to the sorites; why then should not the Academic doubt 
about other things? (107) Your other strong point is that 
without assent action is impossible (108). But surely 
many actions of the dogmatist proceed upon mere proba- 
bility. Nor do you gain by the use of the haclmeyed 
argument of Antiochus (109). Where probability is, there 
the Academic has all the knowledge he wants (no). The 
argument of Antiochus that the Academics first admit 
that there are true and false vita and ihm eontradiot 

B. c. 17 
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themselyeB by denying that there is any difference betweeh 
true and false, is absurd. We do not deny that the 
difference exitU; we do deny that human faculties ara 
capable of perceiving the difference (iii). 

§ 105. Irtducto prob.: so Aug, Cont. Ac, ix. 12. Soluto^ 
libera: cf. n. on 8. Implicato:=impedito; cf. lOi. lacere: cf. 
79. Isdem ocidis: an answer to the question ni/iiZ cemUf in 
io>2. Purpureum: of. fragm. 7 of the Acad, Post, Modo caeru- 
leum...8ole: Nonius (cl firagm. 33) quotes turn caenUeum turn 
ravum (the MSS. in our passage h&^ejlavum) videtutt quodqu'e 
nunc a tole, 0. F. Hermann would place mane ravum after 
. quodqy£ and take quod as a proper relative pronoun, not as 
s= " because.'" This transposition certainly gives increased 
■ clearness. Hermann further wishes to remove a, quoting exx. 
of collucere without the prep., which are not at all parallel, 
i. e. Verr, i, 58, iv. 71. Vibrat: with the dy^piBfMP yiXofffia o| 
Aeschylus. Diasimileque : Halm, followed by Bait., om. que» 
Proximo et: MSS. have €i, rightly altered by Lamb. ; cf. e.g« 
De Fato 44. Non po88i8...def6ndere: a similar line is taken 
in 81. § 106. Memoria: cf. aa. Polyaenus: 

named D. F. i. to, Diog. z. 18, as one of the chief friends of 
Epicurus. FaJsum quod est: Greek and Latin do not distin* 
guish accurately between the true and the exittent, the false 
and the non-existent,^ hence the present difficulty; in Plato the 
confusion is frequent, notably in the Sophistes and Theaetetus^ 
^i igitur: *'if then recollection is recollection only of things 
perceived and known.'' The dogmatist theory of iwfiti.7i an^ 
voyiffLi is dealt with in exactly .the. same way by Sext. P,JS» ix« 
5, 10 and elsewhere; cf. also Plat. Theaet, 191 sq. Siron: 
thus Madv; on D,F, 11. Z19- writes tiie name, not Sciront as 
Halm. Fateare : the em. of Dav. for facile, facere, facias of 
MSS. Ohrist defends /aeer^, thinking that the constr. is varied 
from the subj. to the inf. after oportetf as after necesse est in 
39. For facere followed by an inf. cf. If. D. F, rv. 8. Nulla: 
for non; cf. 47, 103. § 107. ^i^t artibus: 

n. on 37 for the constr.; for the matt^ see 92. Lumina: 
"strong points." Bentl. boldly read columina, while Day. 
proposed vimina or vincula» That an em. is not needed may 
be seen from D, F, a, 70 negat Epicurus {hoc enim vestrum 
lumen est), N. D. z. 79, and 43 of this book. RespoTisa: added 
by Ernesti : Faber supplies haruspicia; Orelli after Em. harus^ 
picinam, but, as Halm says, some noun in the plur. is needed. 
Quod is non potest: this is the MBS. reading, but most^edd. 
read si is, to cure a wrong punctuation, by which a colon is 
placed at perspicuum est above, and a full stop at sustineat. 
Halm restored the passage. Hdbuerint: the subj. seems due 
to th^ attraction exercised by sustineat. Bait, after Kaysei haa 
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"hahaeruht. Positum: "when laid down" Or "assumed." 
§ 108, Alterum est quod: this is substituted for deinde, which 
ought to correspond to primum above. Actio ullius rei: n. on 
uetio rerumiD 62 ; cf. also 148. Adsensu comprobet: almost the 
same phrase often occurs in Livy, Sueton., etc.; see Eorc. Sit 
etiam: the etiam ia a little strange and was thought spurious by 
Ernesti. It seems to have the force of Eng. "indeed." "in what 
indeed assent consists." Senstis ipsos adsensus: so in i. 41 sew- 
stts iA defined to be id quod est sensu comprehensum^ 1* e. #rard* 
X'>7\^ts ; cf. also StObaeus i. 41, 25 alffdrp-iKti ydp <f>a.vra<ria avyKa*- 
TdBetrls iiTTi. -4|>/)etitto.* for all this of. 30. Et dicta.,, multa: 
^anut. ejected these words as a gloss ; after tnulta the MSS* 
curiously add vide superior a. Luhricos sustiiiere ; mt, 68 and 
94. Ita 8eribenti...enanclatum: for the om. of esse cf. 77, 113 
,^th nbt^d. Herciili t for this form of the gen. cf . Madv. ou 
'J),F. I. 14, who doubts whether Cic. ever wrote -is in the geni 
of the Greek names in -es. When we consider how difficult it 
was for copyists not to change the rarer form into the com- 
znoner, also that even Priscian (see M.D.F. v. 12) made gross 
blunders about them» the supposition of Madv. becomes almost 
irresistible. Temeritatem: Trpoviraav^ dKcu&rriTa. 
§ 109. In navigando : cf. 100. In conserendo : Guietus inter- 
prets **iy Ttp ^vrtjeffBat rby dypSv,^* and is followed by most 
commentators, though it seems at least possible that manum is 
to be understood. For the suppressed accus. agrum cf . n.. on 
tollendum in 148. Sequere: the fut. not the pres. ind.; of. 6r. 
Pressius: cf. a 8. Reprehensum : so. narrasti. Id ip8um:=nihil 
posse comprehendi. Saltern: so in 29. Pingue: cLProArchia 
10. Sibi ipsum: note that Cic. does not generally make ips6 
agree in case with the refleidve, but writes se ipsCj eio. Con* 
venienter: ''consistently." Esse possit: Bait, posset on the 
suggestion of Halm ; but Cic. states the doctrine as a living 
one, not throwing it back to Antioohus' time and to this par- 
ticular speech of Ant. Ut hoc ipsum: the ut follows on illo 
modo urguendum above. Decretum quod: Halm followed by 
Bait, gives quo^ referring to altero quo neget in 1 1 1, which how- 
ever does not justify the reading. The best MSS. have qui^ 
Et sine decretis: Lamb, gave nee for et; but Dav. correctly 
^explains, " multa decreta hahent Academici; non tamen per* 
cepta sed tantum probabilia" §110. XJtilla: 

i. e. the decreta implied in the last sentence. Some MSS. 
liave ille^ while Dav. without necessity gives alia. Sic hoe 
4p8um: Sext. then is wrong is saying {P* if. i. 226) that l^e 
'Academics Sia^peuouprai rd vpdyfiara etvai d/cardXijirra, i.e« 
Mate the doctrine dogmatically, while the sceptics do not* 
Cognitionis notam:^ like nota percipiendij veri et falsi, etc 
-'Which we have already had. Ne confundere omnia : a mocking 
Repetition of LuouUus* phrase; cf. 58. . Inc^rta tedder e: ct 54^ 

17—2 
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Steltarum numerM : another echo of Lucullas ; se^ 33. Quern 
ad modum..,item: see Madv. on D. F, iii. 48, who quotes 
an exact parallel from Topica 46, and 9icut..Mem from N, Z>. 
I. 3, noting at the same tune that in such exx. neither ita nor 
idem, which MSS. sometimes give for item, is correct." 
§ 111, Dicere..,perturbatiim: for om. of esse of. jo8, etc. An- 
tiochus: this Bait, brackets. Unum..^altemm: cU 44.1 Esse 
qucLedam in visit ; it was not th^ esse but the videri^ not the 
actual existence of a difference, but the possibility of that 
difference being inf aUibly perceived by human sense, that the 
Academic denied. Cemimtu ; i. e. the probably true and false, 
JProbandi species; a phenomenal appearance which belomgs U>g 
ox properly leads to qualified approval. 

£§112—115. Summary. If I had to deal with a Peripatetio, 
whose definitions are not so exacting, n^ course would be 
easier; I should not much oppose him even if he main- 
tained that the wise man sometimes opine$ (112). The 
definitions of the real Old Academy are more reasonable 
than those of Antioohus. How, holding the opinions he 
does, can he profess to belong to the Old Academy? (113) 
I cannot tolerate your assumption that it is possible to 
keep an elaborate dogmatiq system like yours free from 
mistakes (114). You wish me to join your school. What 
am I to do then with my dear friend Diodotus, who 
thinks so poorly of An tiochus? Let us consider however 
what system not I, but the sapiens is to adopt (115). 

§ 112. Campi8...ex8ultare...oratio: expressions like thj? 
are common in Cic, e. g. D. F, i. 54, De Off, i. 6i, Oral, a6; 
cf. also Aug. Cont Ae* iii. $ ne in quaestioms campis tua equU 
taret oratio. Cum Peripatetico : nothing that Cic. states here 
is at discord with what is known of the tenets of tiie later 
Peripatetics; cf. esp. Sext. A.M. vii. 216— 226* All that Cic 
says is that he could accept the Peripatetic formula, putting 
upon it his own meaning of course. Doubtless a Peripatetic 
would have wondered how a sceptic cotUd accept his formulae; 
but the spectacle of men of the most irreconcilable opinions 
clinging on to the same formulae is common enough to pre* 
vent us from being surprised at Cicero's acceptance. I have 
already suggested (n. on 18) that we have here a trace of 
Philo's teaching, as distinct from that of Cameades. I see 
absolutely no reason for the veiy severe remarks of Madvig on 
jD. F. y. 76, a passage which very closely resembles ours. Du^ 
M6ta: same use in N.D. i. 68, Aug. Cont. Ac. 11. 6; the spinas 
of the Stoics are often mentioned, e.g. D. F. iv. 6. E vero...a 
falso: note the change of prep. Adhiberet: the MSS. are 
jconfased here, and ao Haha reads adderet^ and Bait, follow^ 
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'wbile Kayser proposes adhaererett which is indeed nearer the 
•HSS. ; cf. however i. 39 adhiberet Accetsionem: for this of* 
18 and 77. Simpliciter: the opposite of subtiliter} of. simplU 
citer — 8ii>tilita8 in i. 6. Ne Camead quident: cf. 59, 67, 78* 
»48. § 113. Sed qui his minor est: given by 

JBlahn as the em. of lo. Glericns for MSS» sed mihi rAinores* 
Guietns gave ted his minores^ Durand sed minuti&Tf while Halm 
suggests sed minutiores, I conj. nimio minores^ which would 
be much nearer the MSS.; cf. Lucr. i. 734 infeHores paftihua 
effregie multis multoque minores* Tale verum: visum omitted 
as in D,F, v. 76. Incognito: cf. 133. Amavi hominem: ct 
Introd. p. 6. Ita iudico^ politissimum: it is a mistake to sup* 
pose this sentence incomplete, like Halm, who wishes to add 
^um esse^ or like Bait, who with Kayser prints esse after politis' 
sim^im. Cf. 108 ita scribenti^ exanclatumt and the examples given 
from Gie» by Madv. on D.F, n. 13. Horum neutrum: of. 77 
nemo. Vtrumque verum: Cic. of course only accepts the pro- 
positions as Arcesilas did; see 77. § 114, Illud 
ferre: cf. 136. Constituas: this verb is often Used in connec- 
tion with the ethical Jinis; cf. 129 and i. 19. Idemque etiam: 
Erebs and Allgayer {Antibarbarus, ed. 4) deny that the expres- 
sion idem etiam is Latin. One good MS. here has atque etiam, 
which Dav. reads; of. however Orat» 117. Artificium: = ar8f 
as in 30. Nusquam labar: cf. 138 ne lobar, Subadroganter : 
cf. ia6. §115. Qui sibi cum oratoribtJut...rexi88e: 
80 Cic. very often speaks of the Peiipatetics, as in D. jF. iv. 5, 
V. 7. Sustinuero: cf. 70. Tarn bonos: Cic. often speaks of 
them and of Epicurus in this patronising way; see e. g. T.D. 
II. 44. in. 50, D. F, I. «5, II. 81. For the Epicurean friend* 
ships cf. esp. D.F. 1.65. Diodolo: of. Introd. p. 2. Nolumus: 
Halm and Bait, give nolimus; so fine a line divides the sub- 
junctive from the indicative in clauses like these that the 
choioe often depends on mere individual taste. De sapiente 
ioquamur: n. on 66. 

§§ 116 — 128. Summary. Of the three parts of philosophy 
take Physics first. Would your sapiens swear to the truth 
of any geometrical result whatever? (116) Let us see 
which one of actual physical systems the sapiens we are 
seeking will select (117). He must choose one teacher 
from among the conflicting schools of Thales, Anaximan- 
der, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Xenophanes, Leucippus, 
Democritus, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Melissus, Plato and 
Pythagoras. The remaining teachers, great men though 
they be, he must reject (118). Whatever system he selects 
he must know absolutely ; if the Stoic, he must believe as 
strongly in the Stoic theology as he does in the sunlight. 
If he holds this, Aristotle will pronounce him mad; you, 
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however, Liicnllns, mast defend the Stoics and spifm 
Aristotle from you, while you will not allow me even to 
donbt (119). How much better to be free, as I am, and 
not oompelled to find an answer to all the riddles of the 
nniversel (120) Nothing can exist, say yon, apart from 
the deity. Strato, however, says he does not need the 
deity to construct l^e universe. His mode of construction 
again differs from that of Democritus. I see some good in 
Strato ; yet I will not assent absolutely either to his system 
or to yours (121). All these matters lie far beyond our 
ken. We know nothing of our bodies, which we can 
dissect ; while we have not the advantage of being able to 
dissect the constitution of things, or of the earth to see 
whether she is firmly fixed or hovers in mid air (las). 
Xenophanes, Hicetas, Plato and Epicurus tell strangd 
things of the heavenly bodies. How much better to side 
with Socrates and Aristo, who hold that nothing can be 
known about them! (123) Who knows the nature of 
mind? Numberless opinions clash, as do those of Dicaear- 
chus, Plato and Xenocrates. Our sapiens will be unable 
to decide (124). If you say it is better to choose any sys- 
tem rather than none, I choose Democritus. Tou at once 
upbraid me for believing such monstrous falsehoods (125). 
The Stoics differ among themselves about physical sub- 
jects; why will they not allow me to differ from them? 
(126) Not that I deprecate the study of Physics; for 
moral good redults from it (127). Our sapiens will be 
delighted if he attains to anything which seems to resem- 
ble truth. Before I proceed to Ethics, I note your weak- 
ness in placing all perceptions on the same level. Tou 
must be prepared to asseverate no less strongly that the 
sun is eighteen times as large as the earth, than that yon 
statue is six feet high. When you admit that all things 
can be perceived no more and no less clearly than the size 
of the sun, I am almost content (128). 

§116. Tres partis: of. i. 19. Et a vohismet f **and espe- 
cially by you." The threefold division was peculiarly Stoic, 
though used by other schools; cf. Sext. P. H. 11. 13 (on the 
same subject) ol ^tuhkoI koU dWoi rivet. For other modes of 
dividing philosophy see Sext. A. M. vii. 2. At ilhtd ante: 
this is my em. for the MSS. velut illud ante^ which probably 
arose from a marginal variant **velut^^ taking the place of at; 
ef. a similar break in 40 sed priitSy also in 128 at paulum ante^ 
Such breaks often occur in Cic. , as in Orator 87 sed nunc aliudy 
also r. D. rv. 47 reperiam fortasse; sed illud ante. For velut 
Halm writes vet (which Bait, takes), Dav. verum, Inflattu 
turnfire: ct JPe Ojf. i. 91 inflati opimoniJbus* BentL read 
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rfroife. XJogere: this word like &vayKdl;€tv and ^id^€<r0di often 
means simply to argue irresistibly. Initia: as in ii8, bases of 
proof, themselves naturally incapable of proof; so dpxa^ va. 
Gtk, Digitum: cf. 58, 143. Punctum esse etc. : a-iffieUy iirruf 
o3 fiipos oifdiv (Sext. P. jfif. in. 39), (rrtyfiri = to ifiep^s {A.M. ix. 
483,377). Extremitatem: = iTi<pdv€iaK Lihramentum: bo ^his 
word is used by Pliny (see Fore.) for the slope of a hill. Nulla 
crassitudo: in Sext. the iTitpdyeia is usually described not 
negatively as here, but positively as fiTJKos fierdt, rXarovs (P. H. 
III. 39), vipat {extremitas) a-cofiaros d6o ^oi' Btatrrdaeti, fiiJKos koZ 
irXctToj (A. M. m. 77). Liniamentum...carentem: a difl&oult 
passage. Note (i) that the line is defined in Greek as /liiKos 
drXaris (Sext. as above), (2) that Cio. has by preference 
described the point and sudace negatively. This latter fact 
seems to me strong against the introduction of longitudinem 
which XJrsinus, Dav., Orelli, Baiter and others propose by con- 
jecture. If anything is to be introduced, I would rather add 
et crassitudine before carentem, comparing i. 2^' sine ulla 
specie et carentem omni ilia qualitate. I have merely bracketed 
carentem, though I feel Halm's remark that a verb is wanted 
in this clause as in the other two ; he suggests qiLod sit sine. 
Hermann takes esse after punctum as strongly predicative 
("there is a point," etc.), then adds similiter after liniamentum 
and ejects sine ulla. Observe the awkwardness of having the 
Kne treated of after the superficieSy which has induced some 
edd. to transpose. For liniamentum s lineam tf. De Or. i. 187. 
8% adigam : the fine em. of Manut. for si adiiciamas of MSS. 
The construction adigere aliquem ius iurandum will be found 
in Caes. Bell. Civ. i. 76, 11. i8, qu. by Dav.; cf. also Virg. 
Aen, ni. 56 quid non mortalia pectora cogis auri sacra fames 9 
Sapientem nee priits: this is the ^'egregia lectio" of three of 
Halm's MSS. Before Halm sapientemne was read ; thus was 
destroyed thd whole point of the sentence, which is not that 
the sapiens will swear to the size of the sun after he has seen 
Archimedes go through his calculations, hut that the sapiens ^ 
however true he admits the bases of proof to be which Archi- 
medes uses, will not swear to the truth of the elaborate conclu- 
sions which that geometer rears upon them. Cicero is arguing 
as in 128 against the absurdity of attaching one and the same 
degree of certainty to the simplest and the most complex 
truths, and tries to condemn the Stoic sapiens out of his own 
mouth; cf. eaip.nec ille iurare posset m. 123. Multis partibus : 
for this expression see Munro on Lucr. i. 734 ; for the sense of* 
82, 123, 126, 128. ■ Deum: see 126. 

§ 117. Vim: = dvdyicrjp; cf. cogere in n6. Ne ille: this asse* 
yeralive ne is thus always closely joined with pronouns in Gic. 
Sententiam eliget et: MSS. have (by dittographia of m, eli) 
A449d melivs alter sententiam, and have also dropped et* Dav. 
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^dshed to renid tUgeriti oomparing the beginning of 119. IfwI- 
4^ien8 eliget: cf. it5 qiLale est a non sapiente explicari aapien* 
tiamf and 9 statuere qui sit sapiens vel inaxime videturesse 
»apientis, Infinitae quaestiones: B^acis, general propositions, 
opposed to finitae quaestiones y limited propositions, Gk. i&ro- 
l^^(r€(fk Qnintil. iii. 5, 5 giveft as an ex. of the former An uxor 
ducendaj oi the latter ^n Catoni dtu:enda. These quaestiones 
are very often alluded to by Cic. as in D. F. i. 12, rvr. 6, De Or, 
I, 138^ II. 65-^7, Topica 70, Orat, 46; cf. also Qnint. x. 5, 11. 
E quibtu omnia constant: tnis sounds like Lucretius ; omnia =: 
i4 irat\ § 118. ^Gt these pkgsici the student 

must in general be referred to B. and Pv, Sohwegler, and Grote's 
Plato Vol. I. A more complete enumeration of schools will be. 
lound in Sext. P. H. ni. 30 sq. Our passage is imitated by 
Aug. De Civ. Dei xviii. 37. Concessisse primas: Cic. always- 
i6onsiderd Thales to be sapientissimus e septem {De Leg, 11. 26). 
Hence Markland on Cic. Ad Brutum u. 15, 3 argued that that 
letter cannot be genuine^ since in it the supremacy among the 
seven is assigned to Solon. # Injinitatem naturae : t6 iTrctpor ; 
naturae here « o&tias. D^efinita: this is opposed to infinita in 
fopiea ^g\ so iiejinire is used for ^nir« in Orat, 65, where Jahn 
«|u. Vetr, It. 115. SinUlis inter »6: an attempt to translate 
6fjLdiOfi€p€Lat, Eas prinmm, etc.: cf^ the exordium of Anata* 
goras given from Diog. 11. 6 in B. and P. 2'g irdtn-a xprt^fxara ^p 
6fiod' elra voOs fK^CDP a&rdt, di€K6^fi7fff€, Xen&phanes.^.devm: 
Eleaticism was in the hands of XenopK mainly theological^ 
Neqiie natum unquam: cf. neque ortum unquam in 119. Par^ 
menides ignem: cU Arist. Met. A. 5 qu. B. and P. 94* He only 
hypothetically allowed the existence of the phenomenal world; 
after which he made two ipx^'^t Oepfiojf Kal ypvxp^y ro6r(av hh r^. 
[jJtv Karh, fxiv t6 hv QepfjAv tdrrei^ Odrepov di icard t6 fxij 6v^ Hera" 
clitus: n. on i. 39. Melissus: see Simphcius qu. B. and P« 
10 1, and esp. rb iov aXel dpa ijp re Kcd ^<rra(. Plato: n. on i. ^7. 
Discedent: a word often used of those vanquished in a fight { 
cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 7, 17. 

§ 119. Sie animo...sen8ihus: Imowledge according to the Stoics 
was homogeneous throughout; no one thing could be more or 
less known than another. Ntme lueere: of. 9S, also itSnon. 
enim magis adsentiuntiir, etc. Mnndu'm..^sapientem: for this 
Stoic doctrine see N. D^ i. 84, n. 32, etOi Fdhricata sit: see 
87, n. Solem: 116. Animalis intellegeniiai reason is the 
essence of the universe with the Stoics; eL Zeller T38— 9, lUso 
)8, «9 of Book I. Permanet: the deity is to the Stoic rpcGfia 
ivdiriKw d(' 9\9v ro9 KdfffMv (Plui De PVac, Phil. 1. 7 qu. B. and 
^' 575)9 fpirUus per omnia maxima ac minima aequali inten* 
tio7ie d^usns (Seneca, Consol. ad Helvid. 8, 3 qu. Zeller 147).' 
Dejtagret: the Stoics considered the K6fffMs 4>$apT6s; cf. Diog.- 
TJJ. I411 Zeller 156 — 7. Fateri: ct tarn vera quam falsa cer^- 
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ffimtM in in. Flumen attreiim: Flat. Vita Cie, 74 allndes 
to this (^i -xpwriov Torafibs efiy ^wtos). This is the constant 
judgment of Cic. about Aristotle's style. Grote» Aristot. Vol. i. 
P« 43f quotes Topica 3, De Or. i. 49, BrtU. lai, N. D. 11. 93, 
De Inv» n. 6, D.F. i. 14, Ad Att. 11. i, and discusses the diM- 
culty of applying this criticism to the works of Aristotle which, 
we possess. Nulla vis: of. i. 28. Exsistere: Walker conj. 
efficerCy **recte ttt videtur *' says Halm. Bait, adopts it. Oma" 
tu8:=sKo<rfMS, §120. Libertas...non esse: Sk 

remarkable construction. For the Academic liberty see Introd. 
p. 18. Quod tibi est: after these words Halm puts merely a 
comma, and inserting respondere makes cur deus, etc. part of 
the same sentence; Bait, follows. Nostra causa: Cic. always 
writes mea, taa, vestra^ nostra causa^ not mei, tui^ nostril vestri, 
}ust as he writes su>a sponte^ but not sponte alicuius. For the 
Stoic opinion that men are the chief care of Providence, see 
N,D. I. «3, n. 37, D. F. in. 67, Ac, i. 39, etc., also Zeller. The 
difficulties surrounding the opinion are treated of in Zeller 175, 
N,D. II. 91 — 127. They supply in Sext. P. JET. i. 32, in. 9 — 12 
an example of the refutation of yooA/Aeya by means of voo^Oixxva, 
Tarn multa ac : MSS. om. 04:^ which I insert ; Lactantius qu. 
the passage without pemiciosa. Myrmecides: an actual Athe- 
ziian artist, famed for minute work in ivory, and especially for 
a chariot which a fly covered with its wings, and a ship which 
the wings of a bee concealed. See Plin. NaU Hist, vii. 21, 
xxxvL 5. § 121, Posse: n. on i. 29. Strata: 

B. and P. 331. Sed cum: sed often marks a very slight con- 
trast; there is no need to read «f, as Halm. Asperi8...cor'' 
poribus: of. fragm. 28 of the Ac, Post., also N,D. i. 66.. 
Somnia: bo N. D, i. 18 mira^ula non disserentium philosopho" 
rum sed somniantium, ib. 1, 42 non philosophorum iudicia sed 
delirantium somniaf also ib, i. 66jlagitia Democriti, Docentis: 
giving proof. Optantis: Quietus humorously conj. potantis, 
Durand oscitantis (cf. N. D, i. 72), others opinantis. That 
the text is sound however may be seen from T,D. 11. 30 optare 
hoc quidem est non docere, De Fato 46, ^.JD. i. 19 optata magis 
qv4im inventa, ib. iii. 12 doceas oportet nee proferaa; cf. also 
Orat, 59 vocis bonita^ optanda est ; non est enim in nobiSf i. e. 
a good voice is a thing to be prayed for, and not to be got by 
exertion. There is a similar Greek proverb, ei^^ /tdWov ^ 
dXiJ^cta, in Sext, P. if. viii. 353. Magno opere: Hermann 
wishes to read onere. The pmrase magnum onus is indeed 
common (of. De Or, i. 1 16), but magnum opuSf in the sense of 
"a great task," is equally so; ct T,D, iii. 79, 84, Orat. 75. 
Mo£> hucmodoillud: 134. §122. Latent 

ista: see n. on fragm. 29 of the Ac, Post.! for latent of. i. 45. 
Aug. Cont. Ac, II. 12, III. I imitates this passage. Circum* 
fusa: ot z. 44, and 46 ol tbici bools* MeiJ^ici; ol, r«Pt i< 46«i 
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Viderentur: (i genuine passive; cf. 25, 39, 81.. Empiriet:'» 
achool of physicians so called. Ut...mutentur: exactly tha 
aame answer was made recently to Prof. Huxley's speculations 
on protoplasm : he was said to have assumed that the living 
protoplasm would have the same properties as the dead. 
Media pendeat: cf. N.D, 11. 98, De Or, iii. 178. 
§ 123. Habitari ait: for this edd. qu. Lactant. Inst. in. 53, ii. 
Portenta: "monstrosities these;" cf. D,F, iv. 70. lurare*. 
of. 116. Neque ego^ etc.: see fragm. 30 of iic. Post. *ApTlro' 
das : this doctrine appears in PMlolaus (see Plut. PUie. Phil. 
III. II qu. B. and P. 75), who gave the name, of dm-ixBCDif to 
the opposite side of the world. Diog. viii. 76 (with which pas* 
sage cf. Stoh. Phys. xv. 7) mentions the theory as P^hagorean, 
but in another passage (in. 74) says that Plato first invented 
the name. The word dtniirovi seems to occur first in Plat. Tim, 
63 A. The existence of dyrlirodes was of course bound up with 
the doctrine that the universe or the world is a globe (which is 
^eld by Plat, in the Tim. and by the Stoics; see Stob. Phys^ 
zv. 6, Diog. vii. 140) ; hence the early Christian writers attack, 
the two ideas together as unscriptural. Cf. esp. Aug. De Civ, 
Dei XVI. 9. Hicetas : he was followed by Heraclides Pontious 
and some Pythagoreans. Sext. A.M. x. 174 speaks of the fol* 
lowers of Aristarchus the mathematician as holding the same 
doctrine ; it seems also to be found in Philolaus ; see B. and 
^.75. Theopkrastus : who wrote much on the history of phi« 
iosophy; see B. and P. 328. Platonem: the words of Plato 
{Tim. 40 b) are y^» Si Tpo4>by /Uv iifieripoafy tlXKofJi^vrfu di irepl 
r6y did Tcun-bs ir6\w rerafiipov. Quid tu^ Epicure : the conneo* 
tion is that Cic, having given the crotchets of other philoso* 
phers about ^pvaiK^i, proceeds to give the peculiar crotchet of 
£jpic. Putas solem...tantum: a hard passage. Egonet ne bis 
is the em. of Lamb, for MSS. egone vobis, and is approved by 
Madv., who thus explains it {Em. 185): **cum interrogatum 
esset num tantulum {qiuisi pedalem 83) solem esse putaret. Epic*, 
non praecise definit {tantum enim esse censebat quantus videre-* 
tur vel paulo aut maiorem OMt minorem) sed latius circumscribit^ 
ne bis quidem tantum esse, sed inter pedalem magnitudinem et 
bipedalem'^ {D. F, i. 20). This explanation though not quite 
satisfactory is the best yet given. Epicurus' absurdity is by 
Cic. brought into strong relief by stating the outside Umit to 
which Epic, was prepared to go in estimating the sun's size, 
i.e. twice the apparent size. Ne... quidem may possibly appear 
strange ; cl however ne maiorem quidem in 82. Aristo Chius: 
for this doctrine of his see B. and P. 358. 
§ 124. Quid sit animus: an enumeration of the different 
onoient theories is given in T. Z>. i. 18 — 22, and by Sext. A. M* 
TH. 113, who also speaks in P.H. 11. 31 of the troXkij koX dinj* 
i(Vros fi4xn concerning the 90ul« In .P» if. 11. 57 he says Vop^int 
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:ovW hLdvoiav clyai 4»^aL Dicaeareho : T. D. i. ii. Tres partis'* 
in Plato's Republic. Igms: Zeno's opinion; T,D. i. 19. Anu 
mum: ib. 1. 19. Sanguis: Empedocles, as in T. D. 1. 19, where 
Jiis famous line aXfjM yd.p dyOpilyirois irepiKdpdiSv iirri vovifia is 
^anslated; see B. and P. 124. JJt Xenocrates: some edd. read 
Xenocrati; but cf. i. 44, D. F, 11. 18, T, D. iii. 76. Numerus: 
■60 Bentl. for mens of MSS.; cf, i. 30, T, D. i. 70, 41. An 
explanation of this Pythagorean dootrine of Xenocrates is 
given in B. and P. 244. Qv^d intellegi etc.: so in T. D. i. 41 
quod eubtiliter magis quam dilucide dicitur. Momenta: n. on 
I. 45. § 125. Verecundiv^: cf. 114 subadro^ 

ganter, Vincam animum: a oonunon phrase in Gic; of, 
Fhilipp.'xii, 21. Quern potissimumf quemf In repeated ques- 
tions of this kind Cio. usually puts the corresponding case of 
quisnaiHy not quis, in the second question, as in Verr. iv. 5, 
*£he imitation of Augustine Cofitra Ac. m, 33 makes it pro* 
bable that quemnam was the original reading here. Zumpt on 
Verr, qu. Quint, ix. 2, 61, Plin. Epist. i. 20, who both mention 
this trick of style, and laud it for its likeness to impromptu* 
Nobilitatis: this is to be explained by referring to 73, 75 {imi* 
tari mumquam nisi clarum, nisi nobilem), where Cic, protests 
against being compared to a demagogue, and claims to follow 
the aristocracy of philosophy. The attempts of the common* 
tators to show that Democr. was literally an aristocrat have 
failed. Convicio: cf. 34. Completa et conferta: n. on 1.27* 
,Quod m>ovebitur...cedat: this is the theory of motion disproved 
by Lucr. i. 370 sq.; cf. also N. D. 11. 83. Halm writes quo 
quid for quod (with Christ), and inserts corpus before cedat. 
Baiter following him. The text is sound. Trans. '* whatever 
body is pushed, gives way." Tarn sit mirahilis: n. on i. 25. 
Innum£rabilh : 55. Supra infra: n. On 92. Ut nos nunc simus^ 
etc.: n< on fragm. 13 of Ac, Post, Disputantis : 55. Animo 
videre: cf. 12, Imagines: eiSwXa, which Catius translated (Ad 
Fam, XV. 16) by spectra; Zeller 432. Tu vera etc.: this is all 
part of the personal convicium supposed to be directly ad* 
dressed to Cic. by the Antiocheans, and beginning at Tune aut 
inane above. Commenticiis : a favourite word of Gic; cf. De 
JHv. II. 113. § 126. Qtta« tu: elliptic forw* 

comprobem quae tu comprohas: cf. 125. Impudenter: 115. 
Atque haud scio: atqu^ here = xa^TOi, '*and yet;" n. on 5 oc 
vere&r. Invidiam: cf. 144. Cum his: ie. aliis cum kis* 
Summus deus: "the highest form of the deity;'* who was of 
course one in the Stoic system. Ether is the finest fire, 
and Tvp rexvf-Khv is one of the definitions of the Stoic deity; 
of. I. 20, Zeller 161 sq. Salem: as of course being the chief 
seat of fire. Solis autem...nego credere: Faber first gave oe 
monet for MSQ. admonens, which Halm retains ; ^anut. then 
restored to its place permensi refertis, which MBS. have aftec 
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nego, SiCt which MSS. hare after deeempigda, Madr. taioM 
into huict while hoct whioh stands immediately after nego^ he 
ejects {Em. 187). Ergo after vos is of course analeptic. Halm 
departs somewhat from this arrangement. Leniter: Halm 
and Hermann leviter; the former reads invereeundior after Mor* 
genstem, for what reason it is difficult to see. 
§ 127. Pabulum: similar language in D. F, 11. 46. ConHde* 
ratio contemplatioque : Cic. is fond of this comhination ; as De 
Qf, I. 153; of. Wesenberg on T, D. v. 9, who qu. similar 
combinations from D. F. y. ir, 58. ElaUores: MSS. mostly 
have latiores. Halm with Lamb, reads altioresy in support of 
.which reading Dav. qu. D. F.n, 51, VaL Flaccus Argon, 11* 
547 ; add Yirg. Aen. vi. 49, Cic Orat, 119. Exigua et minima: 
fffwcpik'Kcd i\6xi<rra; Madv. on D. F, y. 78 notes that except 
here Cic. always writes exigua et pa^erie minima or something 
of the kind. Occultiasimarum : n. on i. 15. Occurrit...eom- 
pletur: MSS. haye occurret mostly; if that is retained eomple* 
intur must be read. Mady. Opusc 11. 282 takes occurrit, 
explaining it as a perfect, and giying numerous exx. of this 
sequence of tenses ; cf. also Wesenb. on T, D. ly. 35. 

§ 128. -^gi secum: cf. nobiscum ageret in 80. Simile 
veri: ct 66, Notionem: = cognitionem, iTi<rrfifjirfv, Atpaulum: 
MSS. et. Halm sed; cf. at illud ante in 1 1 6. Si quae : Halm and 
many edd. haye se, quae. But the se comes in yery awkwardly, 
and is not needed before the infinitiye. Mady. indeed {Em. 1 14), 
after producing many exx. of the reflexiye pronoun omitted, 
says that he doubts about this passage, because contidero does 
not belong to the class of yerbs with which this usage is found, 
but be produces many instances with puto, which surely stands 
on the same leyel. Non magis: so in 119 nee magis approbabit 
nunc lucere, etc. The sunlight was the stock Sample of a 
most completely cognisable phenomenon ; hence the Academics 
showed their hostUity to absolute knowledge by refusing rbp 
ijXiov 6/Jio\oy€iv eti^ai KaTaKrprrdv (Galen De Opt, Gen. Dicendi 
4Q7 B, qu. P. Yalentia 304, ed. Or.). Comix : for the Stoic belief 
in diyination see Zeller 349 — 358. Signum illud : the xystus 
(9) was adorned with statues ; edd. qu. Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiy. 
8. Duodeviginti : 83 ; I just note that octodecim is not used 
by Cic. Sol quantus sit: 91. Omnium rerum...comprehen- 
dendi : not a case of a plural noun with a singular gerund like 
^e rerum potiendi, eto., but of two genitiyes depending in 
Afferent ways on the same word {dejinitio), M. Em, 197 qu. 
plat. Leg. 648 e H}p irdm-tav ijTTajf <l><^o6fi,€vos iofOpdimtav rot 
vdinaros. Brut, 163 Scaevolae dicendi elegantiatDe Or. iii. 156. 
Other exx. in M, D. F. i. 14. For the turn of expression d 
•T. D» ly. 63 omnium philosophorum una est ratio medendi^ 
Lael. 78 omnium horum vitiorum una cautio est, also 51 of this 
lK)ok. 
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§§'129 — 141. Smnmary. What contention is there among 
philosophers ahont the ethioal standard! I pass by many, 
abandoned systems like that of Herillus ; but consider the 
discrepancies between Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno of 
£lea, EuclideSy Menedemns, Aristo, Pyrrho, Aristippns, 
Epiooms, Gallipho, Hieronymus, Biodoms, Polemo, Ahtio- 
chiis, Oarneades (lao — 131)* If I desire to follow the 
Stoics, Antioohns will not allow me; while if I follow 
Polemo, the Stoics are irate (13a). I mnst be careful not 
to assent to the unknown, which is a dogma common to 
both yon, Lncnllas^ and myself (133). Zeno thinks virtue 
gives happiness. <Yes,' says Antiochus, *hut not the 
greatest possible.' How am I to choose among such con- 
flicting theories? (134) Nor can I aocept those points in 
which Antiochus and Zeno agree. For instance, they 
regard emotion as harmful, which the ancients thought 
natural and useful (135). How absurd are the Stoic Para- 
doxes! (136) Albinus joking said to Cameades ^You do 
not think me 1^ praetor, because I am not a mpieru.* 
'That,' said Came^ides, 'is Diogenes' view, not mine' (i37)« 
Chrysippus thinks only three ethical systems can with, 
plausibility be defended (138), I ^avitate then towards 
one of them, that of pleasure. Virtue calls me back, nor 
will she even allow me to join pleasure to herself (139). 
When I hear the several pleadings of pleasure and virtue, 
I cannot avoid being moved by both, and so I find it im* 
possible to choose (141, 143). 

§ 129. Quod coeperam: in 1^8 at veniarmu p/wic ad boni 
maXique notlonem. Cor?^^^iM7u2t; n. on 114. B<yBorum summa : 
ef. D. F. 'v. 21 and Madv. Est ifitur; w> in J>e Div. n. 8, 
igitur comes fourth word in the clause ; th^ is not unconunon 
in Gic, as in Lucretius. Omitto: MSS. et omitto, but of. 
Madv. Em. loi eerte contra Ciceronii usum est ^ et omitto .' pro 
iimpliei * omitto ^^ in initio kuius modi orafianis ubi universae 
sententiae exempla »uhiioiuntur perfiguram omiasioms, Relicta : 
ct. T30 abiectos. Cic. generally classes Herillus (or Erillus as 
Madv. on D. F, 11. 35 spells the name), I^^hQ and Aristo 
together as authors of exploded systems ; cf. D. F, tl 43, De 
Off. I. 6, T, Z>. V, 85. Vt Henllum : MSS. have either EriUum 
or et ilium ; one would expect ut Herillu Oognititine et scien- 
tia: double translation of iTurr-^fivf. For ihejinis of Hmllus 
iiee Madv. on D. F, 11. 43. Megaricorum.^ienophaTkes: Gic. 
considers the Eleatic and Megarian schools to be so (dosely 
related as to have, like the schools of Demooritus and Epicurus, 
a continuous history. The Megarian system was indeed an 
ethical development of Eleatic doctrine : Zeller, Socrates 211. 
Unum et HmUe: for this see Zell. Socr, 122 sq., with footnotes^ 
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B. and P. 174 sq. Simile onglit perhaps to be sui simile as in. 
tiff^ c. 7, idready quoted on i. 30; see my note there and cf, 
L 35. Menedemo: see Zeller 5ocr. 138, R. and P. 182. The 
Eretrian school was closely connected with the Megarian. 
Fuit; = nattu est^ as often. Herilli : so Madv. for ulli of MSS, 

§ 130. Aristonem: this is Aristo of Chios, 
not Aristo of Ceos, who was a Peripatetic ; for the difference 
Bee B. and P. 332, and for the doctrines of Aristo the Chiah ib. 
358, Zeller 58 sq. In mediis : cf. i. 36, 37. Momenta : = aesti* 
mationest a$tat in 36, where momenti is nsed in a different way. 
JE^yrrho autem: one would expect Pyrr/umi as Day. conj., but 
in 124 there is just the same change from Platoni to Xen^ocrates^ 
'Aird0€ia : Biog. ix. 108 affirms this as w:ell as irp^&rrfs to be a 
name for the sceptic riXos, but the name scarcely occurs if at 
all in Sext. who generally uses drapa^at but occasionally 
fierpioirdOeia ; cf. Zeller 496, B. and P. 338. 'Arddcia was also 
a Stoic term. Diu multumque: n. on i. 4. 
§ 131. Nec.tamen consentiens: cf. B. and P. 354 where the 
differences between the two schools are clearly drawn out, also 
Zeller 447, 448. Callipho: as the genitive is Galliphantis, Cio, 
ought according to rule to write CaUiphon in the nom.; for 
this see Madv. on D. F, 11. 19, who also gives the chief authori* 
ties concerning this philosopher. Hieronymus: mentioned 
D. F, n. 19, 35, 41, V. 14, in which last place Cic. says of him 
quern iam cur Peripateticum appellem nescio. Diodorus : see 
Madv. on D. F. 11. 19. Honeste vivere, etc.: in D. F* iv. 14 
theJiiTis of Polemo is stated to be secundum naturam vivere^ 
and three Stoic interpretations of it are given, the last of which 
resembles the present passage — omnibus aut maximis rebus ii$ 
quae secundum naturam sint fruentetn tnvere. This interpreta^ 
tion Antiochus adopted, and from him it is attributed to the 
vettu Academia in i. 22, where the words aut omnia aut maxima 
seem to correspond to words used by Polemo; cf. Clemens 
Alex. qu. by Madv. on D. F. iv. 15. See n. below on Cameades* 
Antiochus probat: the germs of many Stoic and Autiochean 
doctrines were to be found in Polemo ; see i. 34, n. Eiiuqtts^ 
amid: BentL aemuli, but Halm refers to D. F. 11. 44. The 
later Peripatetics were to a great degree Stoicised. Nunc: 
Halm hue after Jo. Scala. Cameades : this finis is given in 
D. F, II. 35 {frui principiis naturalibus)^ 11. 42 (Cameadeum 
illud quod is non tarn ut probaret protulit, quam ut Stoicis qui* 
huscum bellum gerebat opponeret), v. 20 (fruendi rebus its, qiuu 
primas secundum naturam esse diximusy Cameades non iUe qui* 
dem auctor sed defensor disserendi causa fuit)^ T, D. v. 84 
{naturae primis aut omnibus aut maximis frui, ut Cameadei 
contra Stoicos disserebat). The finis therefore, thus stated, ia 
not different from that of Polemo, but it is clear that Car* 
neades intended it to be differentj as he did not include virtus 
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iait^see Ih F..11. 38, 42, v. 9«) while Polemo did (i. 22). See 
fuore on 139. Zeno: of. D. jP. iv. 15. Iwv^nfor et pririceps: 
same expression in T. D, x. 48, D^ Or, i< Qi* -D« Inv. 11. 6; 
inv, =: oUurHji. §132. Quemlibet: gL ji^t 

J26, Prope HnguLarem: cf. T, D. i. 22 ArUtoteles longe omnU 
bus — PUttonem semper excipio—praestans; also D. F, v. 7, 
De Xe^. L 15. Per i^^^tim Antiockum: a similar line of arga« 
ment is taken in Sext. P. JEf. i. 88, 11. 32, etc. Termini8...po8'' 
$essione : there is a similar play on the legal words Jinis termU 
niu possessio in De Leg, i. 55, 56, a noteworthy passage* 
Omnis ratio etc.: this is the constant language of the later 
Greek philosophy; of. Aug. Be Civ, Dei xix. i neque enim 
txistimat (Yarro) ullam philosophiae sectam esse dicendam^ 
quae non eo distat a ceteris, quod diversos haheat Jines bonorum 
etmalorum, etc. Si Polemoneus: i.e. sapiens fuerit, Peccatt 
a Stoic term turned on the Stoics, see i. 37. Academicos et: 
MSS. om. et as \sx i. 16, and que in 52 of this book. Dicenda: 
ioT the omission, of the verb with the gerundive (which occurs 
chiefly in emphatic clauses) cf . i. 7, and Madv. on D. P. i. 43, 
who however unduly limits the usage. Hie igitur..,prudentior: 
MSS. generally have assentiens, but one good one (Halm's E) 
has assentientes, I venture to read adsentietur, thinking that 
the last two letters were first dropt, as in 26 (tenetur) and that 
then adsentietf under the attraction of the s following, passed 
into adsentienSf as in 147 intellegat se passed into intelligentes* 
N, I may remark, is frequently inserted in MSS. (as in i. 7 
appellantf 16 disputant, 24 e£lcerentur), and aU the changes 
involved in my oonj. are of frequent occurrence. I also read 
sin, inquam (sc. adsentietur) for si numquam of MSS. The 
question uter est prudentior is intended to press home the 
dilemma in which Cicero has placed the supposed sapiens. All 
the other emendations I have seen are too unsatisfactory ta 
})e enumerated. 

§ 133. Non posse., .esse: this seems to me sound; Bait, how* 
ever reads nov> esse ilia probanda sap, after Lamb., who also 
conj. non posse ilia probata esse, Paria: D,F, ui. 48, Para^ 
doxa 20 sq., Zeller 250. Praecide: ffvvrotiws or avvekCnutM; cf. 
Cat. Mai, 57, Ad Att, viii. 4, x, 16. Inquit: n. on 79. Quid 
quod quae: so Guietus with the approval of Madv. {Em, 
203) reads for MSS. quid quae or quid quaeque; Halm and 
iBaitr follow Moser in wiitiBg Quid} si quae removing the 
stop at parior, and make in utramque partem follow dican* 
,tur, on Orelli's suggestion. Wheo several relative pronouns 
come together the MSS. often omit one. Dicebas: in 27. 
Incognito: III, : §134. ^«iam: = "yes;" 

Madv. (xram, 454. Nonbeatissim^m: i. 22, n. Deus ille: i. 0* 
more than man (cf. Aristotle's rj Beds ^ driplov), if he can do 
;Withoat other .advantages. Por the dmiss^on of est after th^ 
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omphatio tile cf. 59, n. Theophrasto, etc.: n. on i. 3.^, 35. 
Vicente: before this Halm after Lamb., followed by Bait., 
inserts contra, the need for which I fail to see. Et hie: i. e. 
Antioohus. Ne sibi constet: Cio. argues in T. D. y. that there 
cannot be degrees in happiness. Turn hoe.,. turn iUud: cf. isi* 
Xacere: 79. In his discrepant: i. 43 in his constitit. 
§ 135. Moveri: Ku^etcBoL^ 29. Laetitia efferri : i. 38. Proha* 
Jnlia: the remoyal of passion and delight is easier than that of 
fear and pain. Sapiensne...deleta sit: see Mady. D,F, p. 806, 
ed. 2, who is seyere upon the reading of Orelli (still kept by 
Elotz), non timeatt nee si patria deleaturf non doleatt nee^ si 
deleta sitf which inyolyes the use of nee for ne...quidem. I 
haye followed the reading of Mady. in his Em,, not the one he 
giyes (after Bayies) in D,F» ne patria deleaiur, which Halm 
takes, as does Baiter. Mine is rather nearer the MSS. Deereta: 
some MSS. durata; Halm conj. dietata, Medioeritates : /^tri- 
nyrcf, as in Aristotle; of. T,D* iil. iit^a, 74. Permotione: 
KitHiffei. Naturalem..,modum: so T,D. iii. 74. Crantoris: so, 
librumy for the omission of which see n. on i. 13; add Quint. 
IX. 4, 18, where Spalding wished to read in SerodoH, supplying 
libro, Aureohu.^lihellus : it is not often that two diminutiyes 
come together in Cic, and the usage is rather colloquial ; cf . 
J.D. III. It N,D, in. 43, also for aureolus no ftumen aureum, 
Panaetius: he had addressed to Tubero a work de dolore; see* 
D.F, ly, 13. Gotem: T.J), ly. 43, 48, Seneca De Irani, 3, 
where the saying is attributed to Aristotle {iram calear esse 
virtutis), Dicebant: for the repetition of this word cf. 146, 
J. 33. §136. Sunt enim Soeratica : the 

Socratic origin of the Stoic paradoxes is affirmed in Par<id. 4, 
T. D. ni. 10. Mirabilia: Cic. generally translates ira^d^o^a 
by admirabilia as in D. F, ly. 74, or admiranda, under which 
title he seems to haye published a work different from the 
Paradoxa which we possess : see Bait, and Hidm^s ed. of the 
Phil, works (1861)^ p. 994. QtMu{:=« almost, (Js liros e^ireii^. 
Voltis: cf. the Antiochean opinion in i. 18, 14. Solos reges: 
for all this see Zeller 453 sq. Solos divites: 6ri lUvot h ^o^3f 
ir\oi^<r<os, Parad, yi. Liberum: Parad, y. tfri fA0¥0f 6 (ro^ 
i\€6$€pos Kol rat d^puif ^oOXot. Fwriosus: Parad. vr. Bri irat 
d^fpwv fuUtferai, § 137. Tarn stmt defendenda: 

cf. 8, I2Q. Bono modo: a colloquial and Flautine expression; 
see Fore. Ad senatum starent : " were in waiting on the 
senate ;" cf. such phrases as stare ad eyatkum, etc. Cameade: 
the yocatiye is Cameades in De Div, 1, 23. Huie Staico : i. e. 
Diogeni; cf. D. F, n. 34. Halm brackets Stoieo, and after 
him Bait. Sequi voUbat: "professed to follow;" cl D»F» 
T. 13 Strato physieum se voluit: ** gaye himself out to be a 
|>hysioal philosopher:*' also Mady. on D. F, n. 101. Ille 
noster: Day. vester^ as in 143 noster Antioehus* But in both 
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plaodfl Gio. speaks as a friend of Antioohns; eC 113. ^ BalbiP' 
tiens: "giTing an uncertain sound;" cf. De Div, i. 5, T. D. 
Y. 75. § 138. Mihi veremini: cf. Caes. Bell, 

Gall. Y. 9 veritiu navibus. Halm and Bait, follow Christ's 
oonj. verenti, remoTing the stop at voltis. Opinationem: the 
ittriauf of Sext., e. g. P,H. iii. 280. Quod minime voltia: cf. 
I. 18. De Jinibus : not " concerning," but " from among " 
the different fines; otherwise fine would haYe been written. 
Cf. I. 4 m qui de nostrU, Circumcidit et amputat: these two 
Yerbs often come together, as in D. F, i. 44 ; of. also D. F. in. 

31. Si vacemus omni moUstia: which Epicurus held to be the 
highest pleasure. Cum honestate: Callipho in 131. Prima 
naturae commoda: Cic. here as in D,F. iy. 59, y. 58 confuses 
the Stoic irpdna KOrh. <f>6<ny with rd rov <r(i)fiarot dya^d koI rd 
iicris of the Peripatetics, for which see i. 19. More on the 
subject in MadYig's fourth Excursus to the D. F, Relinquiti 
Orelli relinqui against the MSS. § I39. Pole^ 
monis. . finibus : all these were composite fines. Adhuc : I need 
scarcely point out that this goes with habeo and not with pro- 
babilius; adhuc tot etiam witii the comparative does not occur 
till the silYer writers. Labor eo: cf. Horace's nunc in Aristippi 
furtim praecepta relabor, also D.F, y. 6 rapior illuc: revocat 
dutem Antiochus. Reprehendit manu: M,D,F, n. 3. PecU' 
dum: I. 6, Parad. i^voluptatem esse summum bonum^ quae mihi 
vox pecudum videtur esse non hominum; similar expressions 
oecur with a reference to Epicurus in De Off. i. 105, Lael. 10, 

32, T.D. Y. 73, D. F, n. 18; cf. also Aristoph. Plut. 922 ir/x)- 
i^arlov filop \iycis and poffKyitiAnaif ^los in Aristotle. The mean- 
ing of pecus is well shown in T. D, i. 69. lungit deo : Zeller 
176 sq. Animum solum: the same criticism is applied to 
Zeno's finis in D. F. iy. 17, 25. Ut...sequar: for the repeated 
ut see D.F. y. 10, MadY. Gram. 480, obs. 2. Bait, brackets 
the second ut with Lamb. Cameades...defensita^at: this is 
quite a different Yiew from that in 131; yet another of Car- 
neadee' is given in T.D, v. 83. Istum finem: MSS. ipsum'; 
the two words are often confused, as in i. 2. Ipsa Veritas: 
MSS. severitast a frequent error; cf. In Verr. Act. 1. 3, 
ni. 162, De Leg. i. 4, also Madv. on D. F. rv. 55. Obverse- 
tur: Halm takes the conj. of Lamb, adversetur. The MSS. 
reading gives excellent sense ; cf. T. D. 11. 52 obversentur 
honestae species viro. Bait, follows Halm. Tu...copulabis: 
this is the feigned expostulation of veritcu (d 34 convicio veri' 
tatis)j for which style see 125. § 140. Voluptag 
cum honestate : this whole expression is in apposition to par, 
so that cum must not be taken closely with depugnet ; of. Hor. 
Sat. I. J, 19 Eupili et Persi par pugnat uti non compositum 
melius (so. par) cum Bitho Bacchius. Si sequare, ruunt : for 
the oonstr. of. i. 7. Comnnmitas : for Stoic philanthropy see 

B.a 18 
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Zeller 197, Nulla potett vUi erit : Madv. D. JP. m. 70 * * in hoc 
caniunctione — hoe fieri non potest nisir—fere semper coniunctiviu 
suhieitur prciesentis; futuri et perfecti. indicativus ponitur" 
Oratuita: "disinterested." Ne intellegi quidem: n. on. i. 7; 
cf. also T. D. V. 73, 1 19. Gloriosum in vulgm : of. D. F» 11. 44 
populus cum illis fcLCit (i. e. Epicureis). Normam...regulam: 
n. on Ac. Post, fragm. 8. Praescriptionem: i. 23, n. 
§ 141. Adquiescis^ MSS. are confused here; Halm reads 
adseisciSt comparing 138. Add D,F. i. 23 {sciscat et probet), 
m. 17 (a<28curc6n(2(u esse), in. 70 (a(2«<;i«ci et probari). Bait, 
follows Halm. Ratum...fiaum: cf. 27 and n. on Ac, Post. 
&agm. 17. Falso: like incognito in 133. ^ttito discrimine: 
for this see the explanation of m/iil intereMe in 40, n. Itu2i- 
eta; Kpvrjipta as usuaL 

§§ 142 — ^146. Summary, To pass to Dialectic, note how Pro- 
tagoras, the Cyrenaics, £picums, and Plato disagree (142). 
Does Antiochus follow any of these? "Why, he never even 
follows the vetus Academia, and never stirs a step from 
Ohrysippus. Dialecticians tiiemselves cannot agree about 
the very elements of their art ( 143). Why then, Lucnl- 
lus, do you rouse the mob against me like a seditious 
tribune by telling them I do away with the arts altoge- 
ther? When you have got the crowd together, I will 
point out to them that according to Zeno sJl of them are 
slaves, exiles, and lunatics, and that you yourself, not 
- being sapiens, know nothing whatever (144). This last 
point Zeno used to illustrate by action. Tet his whole 
school cannot point to any actual sapiens (145). Now as 
there is no knowledge, there can be no art. How would 
Zeuxis and Polycletus like this conclusion? They would 
prefer mine, to which our ancestors bear testimony. 

§ 142. Venio iam: Dialectio had been already dealt with 
in 01 — 98; here it is merely considered with a view to the 
choice of the supposed sapiens, as was Ethical Science in 129 
— 141 and Physics in 116 — 128. With the enumeration of 
conflicting schools here given compare the one Sextus gives in 
A. M, VII. 48 sq. Protagorae: R. and P. 133 sq. Quiputet: 
80MSS.; Halm and Bait, putat after Lamb. Trans, "inas- 
much as he thinks." Permotiones intimas : cf . 20 tortus inte- 
rior, also 76. Epicuri: nn. on 19, 79, 80. ludicium: KpiTfjptov 
as usual. Rerum notitiis: 7rpo\i^\ff€<n; Zeller 403 sq. Consti- 
tuit: note the constr. with in, like ponere in. Cogitationis : 
cf. I. 30. Several MSS. have cognitionis; the two words are 
frequently confused. See Wesenberg Em, to T,D. iil p. 17, 
who says, multo tamen saepius *cogitatio* pro ^cognitio* «ii6- 
$tituitur quam contra, also Af. D. ^. ni. 2i. . . 
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§ 143. ^^ maiorwn quidem iuonmt: bo. aliquidprohaL For 
maiorum ot do. Here Plato is almost eKoladed from the so- 
oaJled V€tu8 Academia; of. i. 33. Libri: titles of some are 
preserved in Biog. Laert. iv. 11 — 14. Nihil polititu: of. 119, n. 
Pedem muquam: for tiie ellipse cf. 58, 116, Pro Deiot. 43 
and pedem latum in Plant. AbiUimur: this verb in the rhetori- 
eal writers means to nse words in metaphorioal or tmnatnral 
senses; see Qnint. x i, 12, This is probably the meaning 
here: *'do we nse the name Aoademio in a non-natnrfd 
faahicmf** Si die$ est Uieet: a better trans, of el <pQ9 i<rriv, 
ijjJpa ivrlv than was given in 96, where see n. Aliter PhiUmi : 
not Philo of Larissa/bnt a noted dialectician, pnpil of Diodoms 
the Megarian, mentioned also in 75. The dispute between 
Diodoms and Philo is mentioned in Sext A, M, Yin. 115 — 117 
with the same purpose as here; see also Zeller 39. Anti' 
pater: the Stoic of Tarsus, who succeeded Diogenes Babylo- 
nius in the headship of the sohooL Archidemut : several times 
mentioned with Antipater in Diog. as vn. 68, 84. Opiniosie- 
simi: so the MBS. I cannot think that the word is wrong, 
though all edd. condemn it. Halm is certainly mistaken in 
saying that a laudatory epithet such as ingeniosisnmi is neces- 
sary. I believe that the word opiniosissimi (an adj. not else- 
where used by Oio.) was manufactured on the spur of the 
moment, in order to ridicule these two philosophers, who are 
playfully described as men full of opinio or d6^a; — ^just the 
imputation which, as Stoics, they would most repel. Hermann's 
spinoHssimi is ingenious, and if an em. were needed, would not 
he so utterly improbable as Halm thinks. 
§ 144. i^ contionem voeae: a retort, having reference to 14; 
cf. also 63, 73. For these eontUmee see Lange, R&mische 
AlterthUmer 11. 663, ed. 2. They were called by and held under 
the presidency of magistrates, all of whom had the right to 
summon them, the rig^t of the tribune being under fewer 
restrictions than the right of the others. Occludi tabemas: 
in order of course that the artisans might all be at the meeting ; 
for this see liv. ni. 1^, iv. 31, ix. 7, and compare the cry "to 
your tents, O Israel" m the Bible. Artificia: n. on 30. Tolli: ' 
n. on 36. Ut opijices covicitetUur: cf. Pro Flaee, 18 opiflcee et 
tabemarios quid negoti est concitaret Expromam: Cic. was 
probably thinking of the use to which he himself had put these 
Stoic paradoxes in Pro Murena 61, a use of which he half con- 
fesses himself ashamed in D. F. iv. 74. ExsuUs etc.: 136. 

§ 145. Scire negatis: cf. Sext. A, M. vii. 
153* who says that even icardXij^ts when it arises in the mind 
of a 0au\os is mere 56£a and not iirumfffiTjf also P. H. tl 83, 
where it is said that the ^avKos is capable of t6 i\fi$ii but not 
of d\i^6ia, which the ao<f>6s alone has. Visum... euUensus: the 
Stoics as we saw ^u. 38, eta) analysed aensations into two 
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parts ; with the Aoademio and other schools each sensation was 
an ultimate unanalysable nnit, a yjfCKhv xd^os. . For this sym- 
bolic action of Zeno cf. D. F. ii. i8, OraU 113, Sextns A, M. 
11. 7, Quint, u. 20, 7, ZeUer 84. Cmvtraxerat: so Halm who 
qu. FlinJ Nat. Hist, xi. 26, 94 digitum contrahens atU remittens; 
Orelli construxerat ; MSS. mostly contexerat. Quod ante non 
fuerat: KaraXafi^dpeiy however is frequent in Plato in the sense 
**to seize firmly with the mind." Adverterat: the best MSS* 
give merely adverat, but on the margin admoverat which Halm 
takes and after him Bait. ; one good MS. has adverterat, Ne 
ipsi qvidem: even Socrates, Antisthenes and Diogenes were 
not (ro0o2 according to the Stoics, but merely were iv wpoKoxy ; 
see Diog. yii. 91, Zeller 257, and cf. Plut. Sto. Rep, 1056 (qn. 
by P. Yalentia p. 295, ed. Orelli) iffrl 6^ oSros (i.e. 6 ffo4>6s) 
oidafjLoO yrjs oAdi y^o¥€. Nee tu: sc. scis; Goer, has a strange 
note here. § 146. Ilia: et ilia invidiosa 

above (144). Dicebas: in 22. Befero: "retort," as in Qvid. 
Metam, 1, 758 pvdet haec opprobria nobis Et dici potuisse et non 
potuisse referri ; cf. also par pari referre dicto. Ne nobis 
quidemr^^nor would they be angry;" cf. n. on. 1. 5. ArbU 
trari: the original meaning of this was '*to be a bystai^der," 
or 'Ho be an eye-witness;'* see Corssen i. 238. Ea non itt: 
MSS. have ut ea non aut. Halm reads ut ea. non merely, but 
I prefer the reading I have given because of Cicero's fondness 
for making the ut follow closely on the negative : for this see 
Madv. Gram, 465 6, obs. § 147. Obscuri- 

tate: ct i. 44, n. on i. 15. Plus vaio: 115. lacere: of. 79. 
Plagas: cf. n. on 112. § 148. Adpatris 

revolvor sententiam: for this see Introd. 50, and for the expres- 
sion 18. Opinaturum: see 59, 67, 78, 112. InteUegat se: 
MSS. intellegentes ; cf. n. on 132. Quare: so Manut. for per 
of MSS. I^voxn^ illam omnium rerum: an odd expression ; of. 
a^tio rerum in 62. Non probans : so Madv. Em, 204 for MSS. 
comprobans, Dav. conj. improbans and is followed by Bait. I 
am not sure that the MSS. reading is wrong. The difficulty is 
essentially the same as that involved in 104, which should be 
closely compared. A contrast is drawn between a theoretical 
dogma and a practical belief. The dogma is that assent (mean* 
ing absolute absent) is not to be given to phenomena. This 
dogma Catulus might well describe himself as formally ap- 
proving {comprobans). The practice is to give assent (meaning 
modified assent). There is the same contrast in 104 between 
placere and tenere, I may note that the word alteri (cf. aUero 
in 104) need not imply that the dogma and the practice are 
irreconcilable ; a misconception on this point has considerably 
confirmed edd. in their introduction of the negative. Nee earn 
admodum: of. non repugnarem in. 112. ToUendum: many edd. 
l^ave gone far astray in interpreting this pa|sag8. The word is 
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need ifith a doable reference to adsenstu and ancora; in the 
first way we have had tollere used a score of times in this 
book ; with regard to the second meaning, cf . Caes. Bell, Gall, 
xv. 13, BeU, Civ, i. 31, where tollere is nsed of weighing 
anchor, andVarro De Be Buut. in, 17, i, where it occurs in 
the sense "to get on," **to proceed,*' without any reference to 
the sea. (The ezx. are from Fore.) Tliis passage I belieye 
and this alone is referred to in Ad Att, xin. ii, 3. If my con- 
jecture is correct, Gia tried at first to manage a joke by using 
the word inhibendam, which had also a nautical signification, 
but finding that he had mistaken the meaning of the word, 
substituted toUendum* 1 
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